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Introduction 


The  Boston  Plan  is  a  proposal  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  our  worst  urban 
problems.  It  is  coordinated  in  the  sense  that  we  propose  to  achieve  goals 
v^iich  cut  across  traditional  departmental  lines.  The  effect  would  be  to 
maximize  the  inpact  of  Federal  funds  and  to  accomplish  substantial  progress  on 
resolving  many  of  our  most  severe  problems. 

In  summary,  The  Boston  Plan  would  require  public  and  private  expenditures 
totalling  $250  (?)  million  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment's proposed  share  of  this  total  would  be  $100  (?)  million.   Some  of  these 
Federal  funds  could  come  from  HUD ' s  proposed  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants,  although  many  of  the  projects  proposed  here  could  just  as  well  be 
supported  by  such  other  departments  as  Labor,  Commerce,  Energy,  HEW,  Justice 
Interior,  Defense,  Transportation,  and  Treasury. 

The  major  benefit  which  we  hope  to  achieve  through  irrplementation  of 
The  Boston  Plan  is  the  creation  of  some  10,000  (?)  new  jobs  over  the  next 
five  years.  Assuming  40%  of  these  new  positions  could  be  filled    by 
some  of  the  33,000  Boston  residents  unenployed  in  1976,  this  would  reduce 
our  unemployitent  rate  substantially  —  from  the  1976  rate  of  over  10%  to 
as  low  as  7%  ~  thereby,  providing  the  iirpetus  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
Boston  as  a  viable  urban  center.  Other  tenefits  of  The  Boston  Plan  include 
the  rehabilitation  of  public  and  private  housing,  increased  crime  prevention 
services,  improved  transportation  services,  better  health  care  services, 
irore  recreational  activities  and  increased  energy  conservation.  The 
breadth  of  benefits  is  such  that  only  a  coordinated  approach  utilizing 
funding  from  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  will  rtak.e  The  Boston  Plan  a 
success. 
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B.  Rationale  for  The  Boston  Plan 

Boston,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  most  historic  cities,  is  in  need 
of  Federal  financial  assistance,  perhaps ,V more  than  any  other  city  in'Siis 
coiontry.  While  we  believe  that  Boston  has  accoiiplished  much  —  ranging  from 
leading  the  country  in  achieving  our  independence  200  years  ago  to,  more 
recently,  resolving  our  local  busing  problems  successfully  —  we  urgently  need 
the  support  of  the  Federal  government  to  maintain  Boston  as  a  key  corrponent  of 
the  economy  of  the  Northeast  and,  consequently,  of  the  nation. 

Boston,  like  other  urban  centers,  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  changes  in 
American  life  as  the  middle  class  moved  to  the  si±iurbs  and  the  poor  migrated 
to  the  cities.  The  combination  of  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  public  ser- 
vices (jobs,  housing,  education,  crime,  health,  etc.)  by  the  swelling  number 
of  poor  in  combination  with  the  ever  decreasing  tax  base  available  from  the  City's 
shrinking  middle  class  population • has  been  particularly  devastating  for  Boston. 
The  struggle,  literally,  for  survival  —  the  effort  to  provide  essential 
services  while  attertpting  to  pay  for  them  locally  out  of  the  archaic  and  shrinking 
property  tax  base  —  has  been  a  serious  drain  on  Boston's  morale,  vitality,  and 
financial  stability.  This  irrpossible  position  of  providing  essential  ser- 
vices without  adequate  local  resources  is  our  primary  plea  for  Federal  assistance. 
We  will  continue  to  strive  to  improve  the  management  and  delivery  of  our  programs, 
but  we  need  the  Federal  government ' s  help  to  provide  the  additional  public  re- 
sources required  to  resolve  our  most  pressing  problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  spiralling  effect  of  the  increasing  demand  for  public 
services  financed  from  a  decreasing  tax  base,  has  adversely  inpacted  Boston  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Our  fiscal  condition  might  not  be 
as  well  publicized  as  that  of  New  York  City,  but  our  ability  to  survive  is  equally 
as  threatened  if  not  more  so.  The  facts  of  urban  life  which  are  unique  to  Boston 
and  viiich  cry  out  for  coordinated  Federal  financial  assistance  are,  in  brief 
summary: 


c 
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. /•  The  number  of  unemployed  people  living  in  Boston  was  approximately  33,00  0  in 
1976,  giving  Boston  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  —  10.8%  in  1976  —  of  any  city  in  the  country.  While 
the  econoit^  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  continues  to  improve,  we  have  yet  to 
begin  to  recover  in  any  significant  way  from  the  two  recessions  of  the  1970 's. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  Boston  has  lost  more  than  50,000  jobs. 

•  The  property  tax,  upon  v^ich  we  rely  almost  entirely  for  local  finance 

of  our  programs,  is  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Any  fiirther  increase  in  the 
property  tax  will  only  worsen  our  plight  by  driving  more  tax-paying  citizens 
from  the  City.  Moreover,  over  50%  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  City  is 
owned  by  tax  exempt  organizations,  particularly  educational  and  medical  facilities 
\A^ich  serve  not  just  Boston  but  much  of  the  country. 

o  The  cost  of  providing  public  services  in  Boston  increases  at  the  rate  of 
$40  million  a  year.  The  same  inflationary  factors  which  cause  this  annual 
increase  do  not,  however,  similarly  effect  our  tax  revenues.  This  built-in 
shortfall  of  $40  million  a  year  can  only  be  met  by  the  continued  layoff  of 
City  workers  as  Boston  has  been  doing  for  the  past  3  years,  or  increased 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

o  The  public  housing  stock  in  Boston  is  in  dire  need  of  repair.  Public  housing 
is  synomous  with  Boston;  while  we  rank  19th  in  size  nationwide,  we  rank  4th 
in  terms  of  public  housing.  New  housing  in  Boston  is  largely  financed  through 
public  subsidies.  As  subsidized  housing  goes,  so  does  our  city. 
--•  The  busing  situation  in  Boston  has  presented  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
ever  faced  by  this  city.  While  we  have  survived  the  period  of  crisis,  we  must 
regain  the  offensive  in  our  effort  to  offer  quality  education  if  the  city 
literally  is  to  survive  as  a  viable  entity.  Until  this  country  drives 
a  solution  to  education,  in  particular,  on  a  regional  level,  cities  will  be 
viewed  more  and  more  as  the  educator  of  last  resort  and,  therefore,  as  the 
residence  of  last  resort  for  all  but  the  poor. 
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•   The  problems  posed  by  crime,  mass  transportation,  health  care  delivery, 
recreational  activities  and  energy  conservation  confront  us  as  well. 
The  solution  to  these  and  the  other  urban  problems  described  above  require 
Efederal  assistance. 


The  purpose  of  The  Boston  Plan,  then,  is  to  offer  a  blueprint  for  inproving 
life  in  Boston  by  identifying  projects  which  have  to-date  been  beyond  the 
City's  capacity  to  address  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  but  which  will  greatly  aid 
the  City.  These  projects  are  all  achievable  in  our  judgment  and  can  be  imple- 
mented in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  given  the  support  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. To  ensure  the  successful  completion  of  the  projects  proposed  in  the 
Boston  Plan,  we  have  limited  our  approach  to  a  concentrated  effort  in  four 
specific,  high  priority,  geographical  areas  of  the  City. 

Combined,  the  proposed  projects  provide  a  coordinated  assault  on  some  of  our 
most  devastating  urban  problems.  The  objective  of  The  Boston  Plan  is  to  achieve 
certain,  clearly  defined  goals  across  the  City  by  focussing  our  efforts  in  the 
four  priority  areas .  The  past  ten  years '  experience  of  Mayor  Kevin  White ' s 
administration  offer  the  Federal  government  an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  to 
the  real  test  many  of  the  experiments  tried  to-date  to  address  some  of  the  nation ' s 
urban  problems  on  a  large  scale.  What  we  propose  in  The  Boston  Plan  is  nothing 
short  of  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  worst  urban  problems  utilizing  massive 
Federal  financial  support  in  concert  with  a  local  government  whose  need  and 
v^ose  administrative  experience  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other  large  city 
in  this  country. 


C.  The  Planning  Approach 

The  benefits  we  propose  to  achieve  through  The  Boston  Plan  can  serve 
as  guidelines  for  other  urban  centers.  Indeed  we  have  relied  upon  the 
experience  of  other  cities,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  develop  the  projects  we 
propose  here  so  that  none  of  the  approaches  we  prescribe  need  be  unique  to 
Boston.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  planning  approach  which,  we 
believe,  has  ensured  a  careful  examination  of  all  possible  projects  designed  to 
alleviate  urban  problems  culminating  in  the  selection  of  those  with  the  highest 
potential  for  success.  Specifically,  our  approach  —  replicable  by  any  other 
city  —  was  to  gather  23  of  some  of  the  most  senior  members  of  our  adminis- 
tration to  plan  as  a  group  a  coordinated  approach  to  our  problems  based 
upon  their  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  City.  These  men 
and  women  were  relieved  from  their  day-to-day  responsibilities  among  a  wide 
number  of  diverse  City  agencies  and  were  physically  relocated  to  work  as  a  Task 
Force  for  tavo  months.  Each  martier  of  the  group  was  able  to  call  upon  additional 
assistance  from  their  respective  agencies.  The  specific  members  of  this 
intensive  planning  effort  and  the  City  agencies  they  represented  are  shown 

telow:  ^  ,  ^ 

Task  Force 

1.  Roy  Bishop  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

2.  Pam  Brighton  Rent  Control 

3.  Joe  Duggan  Manpower 

4.  Thomas  Ennen  Manpower 

5.  Stuart  Forbes  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

6.  Kathy  Frazer  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

7.  Richard  Carver     .   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

8.  Stan  Goldsboro  Office  of  Program  Developm.ent 

9.  William  Goldstein  Office  of  Program  Development 

10.  Chris  Knowles  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

11.  James  Long  Economic  Development  Industrial  Corrmission 

12.  John  Losk  Office  of  Pioblic  Service 

13.  Carole  Mathieson  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

14.  Craig  Nickerson  Office  of  Program  Development 

15.  Dennis  Morgan  Office  of  Program  Development 

16.  Lowell  Richards  Office  of  Program.  Development 

17.  Gail  Rotegard  Deputy  Mayor's  Office 

18.  Marilyn  Schwartz-Lloyd  Federal  Relations 

19.  David  Spacknan  Health  and  Hospitals 
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20.  John  Truslow  Office  of  Program  Development 

21.  Robert  Fichter  Parknnan  Center 

22.  Walt  Williams  Manpower 

23.  Ernie  Zupancic  Office  of  Comnunity  Development 

To  ensure  as  objective  an  approach  as  possible  to  the  planning  process, 
the  Task  Force  was  directed  by  an  outside  consultant,  Charles  M.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Atkins  has  ten  years  of  experience  working  for  both  government  and  the 
private  sector  and,  therefore,  brought  to  bear  on  the  planning  process  an 
objective  sense  of  what  would,  or  would  not,  be  achievable.  Mr.  Atkins' 
previous  experience  consisted  of:  i)  performing  corprehensive  studies  in  the 
Office  of  Systems  Analysis  under  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara; 
ii)  planning  and,  subsequently,  managing  local  government  programs  in  the 
administration  of  former  New  York  City  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  iii)  managing 
in  the  private  sector  —  at  Citibank  (the  largest  bank  on  the  East  Coast) ,  at 
Harvard  University,  and  as  the  managing  director  of  a  consiolting  firm  special- 
izing in  government  work.  Mr.  Atkins  was,  therefore,  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
to  direct  our  planning  effort  with  a  view  towards  arriving  at  viable  projects. 

The  benefits  described  below  which  we  propose  to  achieve  through  The 
Boston  Plan  were  arrived  at  both  to  ensure  a  general  understanding  of  what 
we  hoped  to  acconplish  and  to  set,  as  a  management  device,  measurable  goals.  Each 
one  of  the  four  geogr^hical  areas  described  in  subsequent  sections  will 
achieve  one  or  more  of  these  benefits  depending  upon  their  applicability.  For 
instance,  the  creation  of  jobs  is  a  primary  goal  in  each  of  the  four  priority 
areas  since  unemployment  is  such  a  pervasive  urban  problem  in  Boston.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  delivery  of  better  health  care  services  by  government,  for 

exanple,  vdiile  a  najor  urban  problem,  is  not  impacted  by  the  projects  in  all' 

the  four  areas. 

Possible  Benefits  To   Be  Realized 

Jobs/Training  Transportation 

Housing  Energy 

Tax  Base  Eecreation 

Crime  Health 

Education  Other  (Affirmative  Action) 

By  viewing  the  benefits  we  propose  to  achieve  it  also  becomes  clear  that' 

The  Boston  Plan  will  require  Federal  funding  and  assistance  from  a  very  wide 

range  of  agencies  including: 

Recomnended  Federal  Funding  Departments 

1.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

2.  Labor 

3 .  Ccmnerce 

4.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

5 .  Transportation 

6 .  Justice 

7 .  Interior 

8 .  Treasury 

9.  Other   (Equal  Opportunity,  Energy) 

Ideally,  a  coordinated  funding  effort  by  all  these  Federal  agencies  working 
in  concert  with  our  proposed  inplementation  approach  at  the  local  level  would 
achieve  all  the  benefits  described  below.  Realistically,  however,  we  do  not 
ej^^ct  each  of  our  proposed  individual  projects  to  gain  fruition  (ceirtainly  not 
all  at  the  same  time) .  As  much  as  we  wDuld  like  it  not  to  be  the  case,  we 
understand  that  other  priorities  at  the  Federal  level  might  dictate  projects 
other  than  all  those  proposed  here.  Notwithstanding,  to  the  degree  that  any 
of  the  25  (?)  projects  proposed  here  are  fionded  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
Boston  Plan  represents  a  blueprint  for  action  with  respect  to  resolving  urban 
problems.  That  is,  while  the  more  Federal  funding  the  better  and  \^hile  we 
strongly  reconmend  a  coordinated  approach  as  proposed  here,  we  are  prepared 
to  inplement  any  of  the  projects  comprising  The  Boston  Plan  on  an  individioal 
basis,  if  necessary. 
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D.  Benefits 

1.   Jobs/Training 

The  creation  of  jobs  and  job  training  are,  without  question,  of  paramount 
importance  to  Boston.  This  nation  has  learned  over  the  past  25  years  that 
any  attempt  to  remedy  our  urban  problems — no  matter  how  massive — will  not 
be  a  permanent  solution  without  a  meaningful  employment  program.   It  is  not  just 
that  most  of  our  citizens  want  decent  work.   It  is  also  the  very  basic  point 
that  good  housing,  education,  transportation,  health  care,  etc.  are  virtually 
ineffective "in  our  society  without  good  jobs.  The  alternative  to  providing 
jobs  and  job  training  is  to  expect  government  to  provide  more  and  more  services. 
As  exemplified  by  the  problems  of  welfare  programis  across  the  country,  the 
continued  reliance  on  such  government  financed  services  cannot  be  the  solution 
for  the  large  majority  of  our  population. 

Boston  suffers  from  one  of  the  severest  unemployment  problems  in  the 
country.  We  in  Boston  clearly  recognize  the  utirost  importance  of  creating  new 
jobs  and  job  training.  We  are  committed  to  applying  our  resources,  including 
the  fine  talent  of  the  academic  institutions  for  which  we  axe   famous,  to  remedy 
our  ertployment  problem.  We,  therefore,  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
government  to  address  the  problem  of  unenploiiinent  nationwide.  We  hope  the 
projects  we  have  detailed  in  The  Boston  Plan,  which  ought  to  go  a  long  ways 
towards  reducing  our  terribly  high  uneiiployment  rate,  will  be  met  with  the  support 
and  approval  of  the  Federal  govemnent. 

In  summary,  the  diverse  projects  described  in  The  Boston  Plan  will  create 
10,000  to  15,000  (?)  jobs  over  the  next  five  years.  This  will  reduce  our  projected 
unenployraent  rate  of  9.8%  next  year  substantially.  It  is  the  stimulus  we 
desperately  need  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  attacking  this  particularly 
onerous  urban  problem. 

Specifically,  the  job/ job  training  benefits  to  be  realized  under  The 
Boston  Plan  are: 

(note:  to  be  filled  in) 


V  \^.i.   •    Jk.   L^ 
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2.   Housing 

Providing  decent  housing,  both  to  the  residents  of  our  public  housing 
facilities  as  well  as  to  occupants  of  the  private  housing  stock  in  the  City,  is 
one  of  Boston's  most  challenging  urban  problems.  Typical  of  most  urban  centers 
Boston  has  experienced  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  middle-class 
population  and  one  apparent  result  has  teen  the  deterioration  of  our  housing 
stock.  Public  housing  has  deteriorated  in  part  because  a  declining  tax 
base  has  meant  smaller  resources  available  to  perform  public  services.   Pri- 
vate housing  has  similarly  deteriorated  as  monies  available  to  maintain 
private  housing  has  left  the  City  with  the  former  residents. 

Boston,  however,  has  experienced  a  deterioration  of  greater  severity  than 
many  other  urban  centers  siiiply  because  the  age  of  our  housing  stock  is  so  much 
greater,  in  general,  than  other  urban  centers.  The  wood  frame  dwellings  that 
constitute  the  bulk  of  Boston's  housing  stock  stand  as  evidence  of  our 
plight.  The  fires  that  often  follow  closely  behind  the  boarding-up  of  abandoned 
housing  wreck  havoc  among  wood  structures.  In  Boston,  the  problem  is,  like 
many  of  our  other  urban  problems,  a  vicious  spiral;  when  the  abandoned  wood 
structure  bums,  it  often  takes  with  it  the  neighboring,  occupied  dwellings 
exacerbating  the  deterioration. 

Overall,  inplementation  of  all  the  projects  proposed  in  The  Boston  Plan 

would  result  in  the  creation,  rehabilitation,  or  stabilization  of  

dwelling  units.  While  this  is  only  _%  of  the  total  of  public  and  private 

dwelling  units  in  the  City  this  approach  attacks  head-on  some  of  our  worst 
housing  problems  and  will  go  along  way  to  reversing  the  trend  of  continued 
deterioration  experienced  in  the  past.  —    — 

Specifically,  the  housing  benefits  to  'oc   realized  under  Hic  Boston  Plan 
are:  (note:  to  be  filled  in) 
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3.  Tax  Base 


4. 

Crime 

5. 

Education 

6. 

Transportation 

7. 

Health 

8. 

Recreation 

9. 

Energy 

0. 

Other 

a.  Affirmative  Action 


b. 
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E.  Overview  of  Boston  and  Its  People 
1.  Population 

After  reaching  its  peak  of  population  in  1950  with  some  800,000 
residents,  the  population  of  Boston  has  declined  over  the  past  25  years  by 
more  than  150,000  people; 

Table  I 
CITY  OF  BOSTCW  TOTAL  POPULATION 


1940  770,816 

1950  801,444 

1960  698,081 

1970  641,071 

1975  636,725 


Along  with  the  decline  in  population  over  the  past  three  decades  has 

come  an  increasing  minority  population,  in  1950  at  5.3%  of  the  total  and  in 

1970  at  18.2%: 

Table  II 

BOSTON'S  NON-WHITE  POPULATION 

Percentage  of 
Number  Total  Population  • 

1950  .  42,744  5.3% 

1960  68,504  9.8% 

1970  116,334  18.2% 

As  the  minority  population  share  increased  in  Boston  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  so  too  the  elderly  has  increased,  placing  further  burdens  on  the  City  to 
provide  the  services  this  population  group  requires; 
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Table  III 

BOSTON'S  ELDERLY  (65+)  POPULATION 

Percentage  of 
Number  Total  Population 


1950 

77,634 

9.7% 

1960 

85,669 

12.3% 

1970 

81,718 

12.8% 

Relative  to  the  metropolitan  area,  the  City  of  Boston's  population  is 
small  when  conpared  with  other  cities  in  the  United  States,   in  1929,  Boston's 
population  made  up  33.7%  of  the  metropolitan  area.   In  1973,  the  City's  share 
was  only  21.2%.  Of  the  thirty  largest  American  cities,  Boston's  share  of  the 
itetropolitan  area  is  lowest.  This  factor  is  a  disadvantage  reflected  in  lesser 
legislative  representation  at  the  state  level,  lesser  resident  tax  base,  and 
fewer  high  income  level  neighborhoods  to  balance  the  inner  city  poor,  often 
cited  as  being  trapped  in  the  urban  core.   In  addition,  the  City  of  Boston 
is  a  city  severely  divided  by  its  dual  role  of  workplace  to  the  metropolitan 
area  and  yet  hone  of  only  1  in  5  metropolitan  residents  (see  Table  1  in  the 
J^pendix)  . 
2.  Income 

Boston  is  a  poor  city.  On  a  per  capita  income  basis,  Boston  residents 
in  1973  were  poorer  than  those  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Newark,  New 
York  and  other  cities  often  thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder. 
(See  Table  2  in  the  Appendix.)  Perhaps  more  irtportantly ,  Boston's  history 
of  low  incatie  is  captured  (in  Table  3)  succinctly  in  the  30-year  downward 
trend  in  constant  dollars  per  capita  income  from  1929-1959.   It  took  until 
the  1960s  before  Boston's  incomes  began  to  rise.  For  almost  half  a  century 
then  (1929-1973) ,  Boston  has  had  the  slowest  "real"  growth  in  inccme  levels 
of  .any  of  the  thirty  largest  cities  in  the  country. 
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Furthermore,  when  compared  to  Boston's  metropolitan  area  which  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  affluent  in  the  nation,  the  city  fares  relatively 
badly.   In  1973,  Boston  was  the  poorest  relative  to  its  metropolitan  area  of 
any  U.S.  city.  The  City  of  Boston  was  not  always  this  way.  In  1929,  the  City 
per  capita  income  was  the  highest  (139%)  of  central  cities  relative  to  their 
metro  areas.  Today  it  is  the  lowest,  equaling  sane  88%  of  the  metropolitan  area 
per  capital  income  level  (see  Table  4) . 

All  of  this  income  discussion,  of  course,  does  not  mention  regional  cost 
of  living  differentials  which  additionally  disadvantage  the  City  of  Boston. 
1974  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  portrayed  Boston  as 
the  most  costly  of  any  major  U.S.  city  (see  Table  IV  on  the  following  pagel^.  Next  to 
the  BLS  estimates  are  calculations  which  attenpt  to  account  for  state  and  local 
income  tax  differentials.  This  drops  Boston  from  first  to  second.  However, 
the  impact  of  property  tax  burden  is  omitted  and  present  knowledge  indicates 
Massachusetts  leads  the  field  in  this  category. 

Overall  then,  we  see  a  City  with  an  encouraging,  but  fragile,  grip  on  the 
reversal  of  population  decline,  an  increasingly  minority  and  elderly  coitposed 
population  mth  very  slow  "real"  income  growth  and  high  cost  of  living  relative 
to  other  major  cities. 

3.  Jobs  and  the  Economy 

After  sustained  eirployment  growth  in  the  1960s  brought  about  by  a  major 
downtown  office  building  boom,  total  jobs  in  Boston  peaked  at  578,785-  in  1969. 
However,  more  than  half  of  the  new  jobs  went  to  suburban  commuters,  who  also 
garnered  a  large  share  of  the  more  skilled  and  remunerative  jobs.  While  the 
potential  for  city  workers  was  limited  by  the  small  size  of  the  labor  force, 
which  made  up  less  than  half  of  the  jobs  in  Boston,  a  portion  of  the  City's 


Table    IV 


A.M^UAI,    CCSTS    OF-   ?-N    IN-TE?J-i£DIATS    BUDGET    FOR   A    4-PEHSCN    piJ^'ILY 
INCLUDING    FEDERAL,     STATS,    AND    LCCAL    PERSONAL    INCCI'tE    T;':;<ZS 
FOR  A   F.^--ULY   VrCTH  A    ?15,000    INCG-IE   LEVSL 


' 

Total 

Budaet 

Total  '■' 

A-S   Reported 
by   the 

Budget 
Less 

Stata 
and 

U.S-    Bureau 

Personal 

Personal 

Federal 

Local 

. 

of   Laior 

Incone 

Income 

Inccrr.e 

Income 

Statistics 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes 

.(1-2) 

;w  York 

•  $  as,  643 

.$2,757 

$23,891 

$1,650 

$611 

:STCN 

16,725 

2,839 

13,886 

1,650 

537 

|il£delphia 
m   Francisco 

14.757 

2,299 

12,453 

1,650 

842 

15.127 

2,080 

13,047 

1.650 

234 

ishington,    D.C. 

15,035 

2,425 

12,610 

1,650 

493 

itroit 

14,390 

1,919 

12,471 

1,650 

579 

licago 

14,797 

2,044 

12,753 

1.650 

275 

Levelar.d 

14.617 

1,933    . 

12,684 

1,650 

255 

Total 
Budget 
Tncluding 
Directly- 
Calculated 
Federal    & 

State 
Personal 
Ir.cores 
Taxes    for    a 
Family    of   4 
with   an 
Income    of 
$15,000 
(34-4+5 )       ~ 

$16,152 

15,073 

14,950 

14,931    ■ 

14,753 

14,700 

14,673 

14,589 


;TR0   ARXA    AVERAG2 


14.544 


2,039 


12,555 


1,650 


317 


14,522 


;attle 

3s   Angelas 

inver 


14,437 

1,710 

12,777 

1,650 

- 

14,063       ■ 

1.819 

12,249 

,    1,650 

234 

13,606 

1,854 

11,752 

1,650 

311 

14.427 

14.133 

.    13,713 


Durces : 


Cols.    1,    2,    &   3:    U.S.    Bureau    of   Laior    Statistics,    Autumn    1974.    Urban   Family 
Budgets,    Washington,    D.C,    Apr.    9,    1975 

Col.    4:       U.S.    Advisory   Ccr?--r;ission   on   InC^irgovernrr.ental   Relations,    Staif 
Computations,    Report   A-40.  •  ,         .  ,'     ' 

Col.    5:       Governraent    of    the    District   of    Colurriia,    Department   of   Finance    a.nd 
■Revenue,     1972-73    Major    State    and    Local    Tax    Burdens    in   •.■rashir.oton    Cci^oared  vith 
Those    in    the    30    Larcest   Cibies.    Dece.Tiier    1972. 


Col.    6    =    cols,    3+4+5. 
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resident  labor  force  did  not  have  the  skills  required  for  the  new  jobs, 
reflecting  a  reduced  but  continuing  job-skills  mismatch. 

Table  V 
EMPLOYMEirr  IN  BOSTON  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Total 

Manufacturing 

Services 

Trade 

Government 

1947 

561,854 

111,645 

182,819 

149,554 

79,140 

1960 

550,561 

88,102 

204,585 

126,978 

95,673 

1964 

535,312 

77,366 

205,566 

119,928 

96,675 

1969 

578,785 

68,651 

249,400 

121,293 

101,722 

1975 

521,150 

50,334 

250,296 

90,963 

97,950 

Another  important  enployment  trend  has  been  the  declining  role  of  the 
Federal  government  and  increasing  state  participation  in  generating  govern- 
ment sector  jobs  : 

Table  VI 

GOVERNIVENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  BOSTOT  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
Total         Federal         State         City 


1947 

79,140 

34,947 

24,959 

19,234 

1955 

98,890 

42,611 

34,725 

21,554 

1960 

95,673 

36,727 

37,875 

21,071 

1965 

97,586 

40,000 

37,369 

20,217 

1970 

102,579 

37,613 

41,917 

23,049 

1975 

97,950 

28,652 

46,951 

22,298 

Overall,  then,  since  1969,  total  enployment  has  dropped  over  50,000  with 
the  bulk  of  the  losses  sustained  in  manufacturing  and  trade  sectors.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  continuing  structural  change  from  a  nranuf acturing-based 
to  a  services-oriented  econonr/.  As  important,  however,  have  been  the  effects 
of  two  successive  national  recessions  (1970-71  and  1974-75)  which  raised 
unenployment  rates  to  unacceptably  high  levels,  creating  a  new  need  for  job 
creation  and  irrproved  manpov/er  training. 
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The  City's  unenployment  rate  was  10.8%  for  1976.  Boston's  public 
investnent  strategy  and  developtent  program,  focused  on  neighborhood  revitalization 
and  downtown  development  has  done  much  to  revive  the  City's  economy  and 
revitalize  the  city  as  a  place  to  live,  but  it  is  not  attioned  to  coping  with  the 
kind  of  unorployirent  which  has  emerged.  In  effect,  rising  unenployment  flowing 
from  the  national  economic  recession  iirpacted  particularly  on:  i)  inner-city 
neighborhoods  where  much  had  been  done  but  far  short  of  that  required,  and  ii) 
older,  ethnic  neighborhoods  which  had  largely  been  bypassed  by  the  Great 
Society  programs  of  the  1960 's,  with  relatively  little  participation  in  the 
new  kinds  of  jobs  emerging  in  the  City's  expanding  economy. 

4.  Housing 

Although  household  incoites  in  Boston  rose  by  almost  25  per  cent  during 
the  decade  of  the  60 's  (in  current  dollars)  ,  fully  17  per  cent  of  Boston's 
households  reported  incomes  in  the  1970  census  which  were  below  the  poverty 
level,  and  the  income  gap  between  Boston  residents  and  the  metropolitan 
area  has  continued  to  widen.  As  the  income/cost  squeeze  is  exacerbated 
(operating  costs  rising  more  quickly  than  household  incomes)  the  City's  poor, 
elderly,  minority  population  put  major  burdens  on  the  City  for  addressing  the 
diverse  housing  needs  of  its  people.  Escalating  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  high  interest  rates,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  mortgage 
and  home  improveirent  money  and  fears  of  racial  change  by  owner-occupants, 
and  of  rent  control  by  housing  investors,  threaten  the  City's  aging 
housing  stock  in  several  areas. 
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Table  VII 


DISTEIBUTION  OF  HOUSING  IN  BOSTON  BY  YEAR  BUILT 
(%  of  1970  Housing  Units) 


Pre-  1960  77.2% 

1940-1949  7.8 

1950-1959  5.9 

1960-1970  9.1 


In  addition,  plans  for  new  housing  have  been  slowed  down  or  halted  in 
several  neighborhoods  by  forces  \\tach  are  hostile  to  new  residential  develop- 
ments as  demonstrated  by  community  opposition,  resistance  to  high-rise 
development,  and  public  requirenents  for  environmental  protection.  Problems 
of  energy  production  bring  added  uncertainties  to  the  housing  and  develop- 
ment picture  as  does  the  current  unpredictability  of  the  Federal  govejmment 
in  the  area  of  housing. 

Since  1970  new  housing  construction  has  been  increasingly  reliant  on 
public  assistance  of  seme  kind.  By  1975,  85%  of  all  newly  constructed 
units  in  Boston  received  some  form  of  public  subsidy  (see  Table  s  in  the 
i^pendix)  . 

The  need  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  City's  housing  stock  is  reflected 
in  U.S.  Census  information  indicating  that  in  1970  almost  16,500  or  7.6%  of 
the  City's  occupied  units  were  overcrowded,  compared  with  a  5.7%  rate  on  the 
regional  level.   This  Boston  rate  represents  only  a  slight  improvement  over 
the  8%  of  1960.   (See  Map  6.  in  the  Appendix)  . 

Additionally,  in  a  1974  study  70%  of  the  City's  stock  was  determined  to  be 
in  basically  decent  condition,  although  much  of  it,  nevertheless,  shows  signs  of 
neglect   (See  Map  7  ).  The  remainder  reqiiires  substantial  renovation  and  in 
some  cases,  demolition. 
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5.  Taxes 

Fiscal  burdens  on  the  City  are  closely  intertwined  with  econcmic  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  popiiLation,  income  levels  and  e:nployment.  As  the  City's 
economic  base  shifted  from  manufacturing  to  services,  it  also  shifted  from 
capital  intensive  to  labor  intensive  activities.  Capital  investrrent  per 
worker  in  services  is  a  itere  fraction  of  capital  investment  per  worker  in  manu- 
facturing. Services  are  great  for  job  creation  and  personal  income  generation 
but  they  are  not  so  great  for  propoerty  tax  revenue  creation.  This  factor  is 
crucial  since  Boston  must  raise  sane  70%  of  its  local  revenues  from  the 
property  tax  (conpared  to  40%  for  the  nation's  50  largest  cities) .  The  result 
of  relying  on  a  single  source  of  taxation  is  that  the  source  beccmes  overtaxed. 
Currently  in  Boston,  the  "effective  property  tax  rate"  is  an  average  9.2%  and  as 
high  as  12%  on  industrial  property.  A  high  effective  property  tax  rate  destroys 
the  tax  base  and  adversely  affects  long-term  economic  growth.  The  City  is 
well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  property  tax  including  interjurisdictional 
regressivity,  inelasticity  in  relation  to  economic  growth,  and  its  disincentive 
on  investment  and  iitprovement  in  real  property.  But  for  the  present,  this 
source  is  what  we  have.  The  most  recent  available  information  (see  Table  VIII) 
shows  the  beginning  of  a  dwindling  tax  base  with  corresponding  increases  in 
tax-exeipt  property  valuation.   (Of  note  is  the  fact  that  this  table  does  not 
reflect  the  effect  of  the  1977  tax  rate  jump  from  $197  per  $1,000  valuation 
to  $252.) 
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Table  VIII 


(Millions  of  Current  $) 


Total  Value 
Tax-Exenpt 


1976  $2,373 

1975  2;272 

1974  2,272 

1973  2,165 

1972  1,934 

1971  1,837 

1970  1,725 

1969  1,562 

1963  1,268 

1967  1,198 

1966  1,118 


Total  Value 

Taxable 

$1, 

,549 

1, 

,557 

1, 

,557 

1, 

,534 

1- 

,532 

1, 

,502 

1, 

,460 

1, 

,447 

1, 

,424 

1, 

,388 

1, 

,368 

The  property  tax  hike  of  FY  1977  may  not  be  noticed*  xn   housing  conditions 
today,  but  may  certainly  be  foreseen  to  occur  three  or  four  years  down  the  road. 
With  little  assistance  from  the  state  government  to  enable  the  City  to  address 
property  tax  burdens  and  reduced  local  aid  from  the  state,  the  City  cannot 
expect  to  cap  property  tax  levels  at  even  their  present  height.  Reducing  City 
services  to  cut  municipal  expenditures  is  an  \jndesirable  route  with  the 
result  being  neglected  and  unserved  neighborhoods  of  poor,  elderly,  and 
minority  populations.  New  Federal  programs  to  shoulder  some  of  the  economic 
infrastructure  and  job  development  needs  would  significantly  assist  Boston's 
continuing  efforts  to  provide  the  quality  of  life  its  people  desire. 
6.  Sunmary  of  Critical  Problems 

a)   Boston  continues  to  be  the  home  of  a  diverse  population  with,  however, 
concentration  of  the  metropolitan  area's  elderly,  non-white,  and  poor. 
These  groups  demand  services  which  the  City  is  determined,  yet  heavily  con- 
strained, to  provide. 


*  The  home  which  did  not  get  painted  this  year  because  of 
an  increased  property  tax  bill  will  look  fine  today,  but 
will  appear  to  have  been  neglected  v\^en  1980  arrives. 
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b)  Boston  has  made  tentative  progress  in  reversing  the  decline  in 
population  it  experienced  since  1950. 

c)  Boston  has  had  very  slow  real  per  capita  income  growth  relative  to  other 
major  cities  and  relative  to  its  own  suburban  ring. 

d)  Boston  residents  suffer  from  being  in  a  region  of  the  country  with  a 
high  cost  of  living,  although  perhaps  higher  standards  of  living. 

Another  major  effort  ongoing  in  the  City  is  the  Neighborhood  Iitprovement 
Program  funded  through  the  Federal  Community  Development  Block  Grants  and  in 
part  by  the  Capital  Budget.  This  program's  objectives  are  the  preservation  and 
revitalization  of  Boston's  neighborhoods.  The  focus  of  these  objectives  is  and 
will  be: 

1)  preseiivation  and  improvement  of  the  existing  housing  particularly 
in  low  and  moderate  income  areas; 

2)  revitalization  of  neighborhood  commercial  center; 

3)  Physical  irrprovements  to  enhance  the  neighborhoods' 
overall  stability;  and 

4)  iitprovement  of  community  services  in  support  of  other 
CCTTraunity  development  objectives. 

Boston's  allotment  of  CDBG  f-unds  has  decreased  since  the  program's  inception, 
from  $32  million  in  1975,  to  $30  million  in  1976,  to  $29  million  in  1977, 
In  addition,  inequities,  present  in  existing  Federal  formulae  will  further 
inhibit  Boston ' s  ability  to  meet  its  community  development  needs  and 
consequently  its  objectives. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  City  has  inplemented  a  major  Capital  Improvements 
Program  which  channeled  City  investment  into  schools,  libraries,  police  and 
fire  stations,  parks,  community  facilities,  and  housing  frx-up. 
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However,  due  to  fiscal  constraints  and  a  new  evolving  City  strategy.  City 
capital  investment  will  be  reduced  and  will  focus  more  on  economic  infrastructure 
related  to  job  creation  and  private  investment  stimulation. 

We  siitply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  sustain  the  levels  of  city 
investment  in  the  past.  New  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  proposed  Urban 
Developrrent  Action  Grants,  are  essential  to  provide  desperately  needed 
financial  capacity  greated  to  the  pinblems  which  this  City  is  encountering. 


Vo.  IF  Executive  Summary  Knowles 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  FOUR  TARGET  AREAS 

Each  of  the  Four  project  areas  discussed  in  detail  in  The  Boston  Plan 
reflect  some  of  the  specific  critical  problems  of  Boston  and  other  older 
industrial  cities.    The  Columbia  Point  proposal  deals  with  the  revi- 
tilization  of  a  site  dominated  by  a  largely  vacant  1,500  unit  public  housing 
project  .< 

>The  proposal  also  addresses  the  effect  of  that  community  or  surrounding 
land  use  and  the  opportunities  for  new  housing,  commercial  and  institutional 
uses.  \\The  Boston  Harbor  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  addresses  the  economic 
growth  needs  of  the  Gity  as  a  whole.   Recognizing  that  waterfront  land  is 
the  most  viable  for  near  term  new  capital  investment  in  port  facilities, 
manufacturing  housing,  tourism  and  commercial  development,  the  City  with 
the  Port  Authority  will  work  for  Federal  assistance  in  providing  the  in- 
frastructure to  harness  that  investment  potential.   Carefully  managed  public 
investment  in  the  waterfront  could  create  as  many  as  14,000  new  jobs  in  the 
blue  collar  and  service  sectors;  jobs  which  match  the  skills  of  the  resident 
poor  and  unemployed. 

The  Blue  Hill  Avenue  proposal  addresses  the  needs  of  one  of  the  most 
depressed  areas  of  the  City,  characterized  by  structural  deterioration,  a 
rate  of  housing  abandonment,  boarded  up  storefronts,  inadequate  transportation 
and  unemployment.   The  Blue  Hill  Avenue  area  from  Dudley  through  Grove  Hall 
and  into  Mattapan  will  require  a  massive  infusion  of  public  and  private  funds 
to  redress  the  chronic  problems  facing  neighborhoods  along  this  transportation 
corridor. 


Hyde  Park  presents  a  uniquely  different  situation.   A  Boston  neighborhood 
successfully  integrated  and  not  facing  the  high  rate  of  housing  abandonment 
characteristic  of  other  city  neighborhoods,  Hyde  Park  does  have  its  structural 
problems.   Unemplojonent  in  the  neighborhood  reached  a  high  of  15%  in  1975 
and  the  two  commercial  centers  are  seriously  deteriorated.   Large  segments 
of  industrial  land  are  currently,  under  utilized  and  two  major  employers 
have  moved  out  recently.   Service  delivery  to  this  community  must  be  improved 
and  neighborhood  confidence  building  seriously  undertaken. IVColumbia  Point 
is  a  new  communities  type  project  with  funds  required  for  a  mixture  of  housing 
revitalization  and  contiguous  economic  development.   The  Harbor  is  a  major 
economic  development  project  designed  to  create  a  significant  impact  on  the 
fiscal  and  employment  situation  in  Boston.   Blue  Hill  Avenue  requires  large 
scale  revitalization.   Hyde  Park  should  be  strengthened  so  that  its  positive 
forces  can  continue. 
1.   Columbia  Point  -  Dorchester  Avenue 

The  Columbia  Point  project  area  consists  of  the  Columbia  Point  Penninsula 
itself  consisting  of  _____  acres  including  the  isolated  1500  unit  housing 
project,  65%  vacant,  the  300,000  square  foot  vacant  Bayside  Mall,  Boston  College 
High  School  and  the  U.  Mass.  Boston  Campus...   The  Campus  site  will  also  house 
the  J.F.  Kennedy  Library.   The  penninsula  is  about  3  miles  from  downtown 
with  2  miles  of  shore  line  along  Dorchester  Bay.   The  physical  attractiveness 
of  the  location  and  proximity  to  downtown  are  key  assets  in  the  new  development 
of  the  penninsula. 

Dorchester  Avenue  is  part  of  the  Uphams  corner  section  of  Boston  characterized 
by  predominantly  owner  occupied  multifamily  homes,  a  deteriorated  commercial  strip 
and  good  transportation  services. 
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The  population  of  the  penninsula  consists  of  about  500  families  pre- 
dominantly minority  and  welfare  recipients  and  the  Dorchester  Avenue  area 
consists  of  lower  income,  predominantly  white  population. 

Critical  problems  in  the  target  area  center  around  the  presence  of 
the  huge  public  housing  project  and  the  problems  of  its  resident  population. 
The  physical  and  psychological  barriers  between  the  project  and  the  adjacent 
University  must  be  removed  through  physical  linkages  and  employment  and 
training  opportunities  created  by  the  University.   The  vacant  Bayside  Mall 
is  an  idle  resource  in  an  excellent  location  capable  of  drawing  a  market  from 
Dorchester,  South  Boston  and  the  penninsula  itself.   Secondary  office  activity, 
specifically  a  major  bank  computer  center  should  be  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  expand.   Service  programs  in  manpower  training  as  well  as  major  infrastructure 
iTifflppvements  are  necessary  to  transform  Columbia  Point  into  a  major  new  community 
within  the  City  of  Boston. 

Key  project  elements  will  include  the  creation  of  a  major  new  residential 
community  to  replace  abandoned  public  housing.   The  development  of  1500  mixed 
income  units  will  necessitate  partial^  demolition  of  existing  structures,  a  major 
new  waterfront  park  and  swimming  beach,  new  vehicular,  pedestrian  and  bikeway 
circulation  and  major  improvement  tO'  existing  transportation  and  bridge  systems 
The  new  housing  proposal  would  include  upgraded  housing  for  existing  residents, 
middle  income  housing,  and  upper  income  families. 

A  new  population  at  Columbia  Point  would  provide  the  impetus  for  a  new 
and  smaller  Bayside  Mall.   Other  land  and  buildings  in  the  Mall  area  would 
be  reused  for  secondary  office  and  light  manufacturing  activty.   Job  training, 
and  assistance  to  business  would  complete  the  proposal  for  a  major  turn  around 
for  the  Penninsula. 


Dorchester  Avenue 

The  Dorchester  Avenue  portion  of  this  proposal  seeks  to  link  physical 
improvements  of  the  Avenue  itself  with  private  investment  along  this  major 
artery. 
2.   The  Boston  Harbor  Project 

The  Boston  Harbor  project  focuses  on  economic  development  of  a  major  re- 
source for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  City  of  Boston.   The  project  area  consists 
of  the  900  acre  industrial  area  of  the  South  Boston  penninsula,  the  Charlestown 
waterfront  including  the  Little  Mystic  penninsula  and  East  Boston  particularly 
the    acres  of  vacant  land  at  piers  1-4. 

The  focus  of  the  harbor  proposal  is  on  the  appropriate  reuse  of  largely 
vacant  land,  principally  in  South  Bostorv  for  the  maximum  economic  benefit 
to  the  City.   This  involves  the  identification  of  a  critical  mass  of  industrial 
land  for  redevelopment  for  job  creation  purposes,  the  determination  of  an 
appropriate  configuration  for  a  new  container  port  and  the  market  for  expanded 
commerical,  tourism  and  housing  activity  along  the  waterfront. 

Key  project  elements  in  this  proposal  will  include  the  funding  of  engineering 
work  to  speed  the  completion  of  necessary  transportation  developments,  specifically 
the  Seaport  access  road  linking  industrial  South  Boston. to  the  regional  highway 
system.   Additional  funds  will  be  needed  for  engineering,  design  and  sanitary 
improvements  to  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

Most  public  infrastructure  funding  will  go  into  City  agency  controlled 

property;  specifically  $  million  to  ready  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial 

Park  (managed  by  EDIC)  for  major  new  manufacturing  activity  and  $ million 

for  BRA  development  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  for  housing,  commerical  and 
tourism  development  activity. 


Other  project  components  include  the  upgrading  of  the  Boston  Fish  Pier 
to  accomodate  an  expaned,  modernized  fishing  industry,  Mass  Port  development 
of  a  new  container  facility  to  enhance  the  competetive  position  of  the  Port 
of  Boston  and  therefor  related  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  the  managed 
reuse  of  the  former  Penn  Central  Rail  Yards  and  private  investment  activity 
along  the  waterfront.   Critical  service  components  of  this  proposal  include 
major  job  training  and  recruitment  activity,  to  identify  and  train  resident 
workers  and  new  financial  assistance  to  the  manufacturing  and  fishing  industries 
to  encourage  industrial  expansion. 
3.   Blue  Hill  Avenue 

The  Blue  Hill  Avenue  proposal  addressed  a  severely  distressed  portion  of 
Boston  including  the  part  of  Roxbury  from  the  proposed  cross  town  street  to 
Grove  Hall.   The  area  is  characterized  by  a  largely  poor,  minority  population 
facing  substantial  disinvestment  and  deterioration  over  the  past  decade. 

The  project  area  contains  the  Orchard  Park  housing  project  a  774  unit  com- 
plex that  is  1/3  vacant  and  facing  serious  problems.   The  area  also  contains 
some  3,000  units  of,  primarily  owner  occupied  wood  frame  housing,  a  commercial 
strip,  largely  abandoned  with  2  nodes  at  Dudley   on  the  North  and  Grove  Hall  to 
the  South.   High  unemployment,  low  income,  poor  transportation  linkages  are 
among  the  major  problems  confronting  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  its  residents. 

The  proposal  for  this  area  deals  with  the  major  problems  and  begins  to 
identify  ways  of  targeting  public  dollars  to  conquer  these  problems.   Industrial 
development  on  publicly  owned  land  at  the  Crosstown  industrial  park  is  a  major 
component  of  the  proposal.   The  investment  in  public  infrastructure  and  job 
training  will  attract  major  employer (s)  to  provide  new  employment  opportunities 
to  area  residents.   The  strengthening  of  major  business  nodes  at  Dudley  and 


Grove  Hall  and  the  demolition  of  vacant  commercial  structures  along  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  will  improve  community  shopping,  create  employment  and  clean  up 
the  area,  thereby,  restoring  local  confidence. 

Residential  Preservation  through  concentrated  use  of  existing  housing 
financing  tools  and  through  innovation  of  new  programs  for  abandoned  structure 
restoration  will  reinforce  the  economic  components  of  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
project.   Crime  prevention  measures,  local  employment  in  rehab  work  should 
all  combine  to  stabilize  this  community  and  therefore  reduce  outmigration 
and  disinvestment.   Finally,  major  near  term  and  long  range  transportation 
improvements  and  new  institutional  investments  are  also  proposed  as  the 
critical  links  that  ties  the  various  components  together;  to  in  effect,  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  area  residents. 
4.   Hyde  Park 

The  Hyde  Park  proposal  is  entirely  different  in  approach  from  the  3 
preceeding  projects.   It  is  a  prevent\tive  proposal,  targeting  public  dollars 
and  public  services  at  a  community  where  structural  weaknesses  have  emerged 
but  are  not  yet  felt  strongly.   Hyde  Park  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  City's  "better" 
neighborhoods,  not  experiencing  the  disinvestment  characteristic  to  many  "distressed" 
areas. 

However,  high  unemployment  rates,  loss  of  purchasing  power  and  the  resulting 
decline  of  Cleary  Square,  the  areas  major  commercial  center  show  that  the  under- 
lying problems  of  a  community  like  Hyde  Park  must  be  addressed  now. 

Key  components  of  a  proposal  to  turn  around  Hyde  Park  include  the  marketing 
and  development  of  manufacturing  land  in  Hyde  Park  for  new  job  creation,  emphasizing 


the  occupations  v^rLch  most  closely  match  the  skills  of  the  resident 
labor  force  is  essential  to  neighborhood  stabilization  (along  with  job 
creation  city  wide)  .  The  physical  irtprovorient  of  Cleary  Square  as  well  as 
business  assistance  programs  will  contribute  a  major  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  community  as  well  as  provide  the  traditional  benefits  of  coirmercial 
revitalization , 

Neighborhood  confidence  building,  the  prevention  of  block -busting  is 
essential  to  the  health  of  Hyde  Park.  Better  services,  in-school  training 
programs,  special  programs  to  keep  Hyde  Park  an  attractive  place  to  live 
are  all  essential  ingredients  of  the  Hyde  Park  proposal. 
5.  Conclusions 

These  4  projects  in  combination  address  most  of  the  critical  issues 
facing  Boston  and  many  other  older  North  Eastern  cities.  The  Columbia  Point 
prxjpo^bi  addresses  discrete  and  fairly  isolated  land  area  and  as  such  resembles 
a  new  communities  project.  At  issue  is  the  fate  of  a  major  public  housing 
project,  biiLlt  in  an  era  of  very  different  philosophy  about  housing.  The 
Harbor  proposal  is  an  econcmic  development  project  designed  to  attract  major 
new  private  investment  resulting  in  new  jobs  and  tax  revenues  so  important  to 
the  life  of  the  City. 

Hyde  Park  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  are  neighborhood  revitalization  proposals, 
building  on  Bostons  particular  strengths  and  awareness  of  community  needs.  Hyde 
Park  is  a  neighborhood  that  is  stable  but  needs  assistance  to  remain  so.  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  is  a  distressed  inner  city  neighborhood  in  need  of  drastic  assistance 
to  reverse  decline.  But  both  are  faced  with  the  problesm  of  job  creation, 
commercial  developr^ent  and  varying  forms  of  housing  assistance.  Both  have  trans- 
portation problems  and  need  irrproved  delivery  of  basic  services. 


Economic  development,  job  creation  and  training  is  a  critical 
cotponent  of  all  4  projects.  The  amelioration  of  unarployment  is  critical 
to  solving  all  other  problems.  The  better  coordination  of  training  and 
and  recruitment  programs  with  job  creation  will  insure  a  better  participation 
rate  by  Bostonians  in  jobs  created  in  Boston. 

Housing  is  a  need  cormion  to  all  4  project  areas.  Columbia  Point  will 
generate  the  creation  of  1500  mixed  incone  units.  The  Harbor  will  create 
an  additional  3,000-4,000,  but  these  will  be  largely  privately  financed  and 
available  to  middle  to  upper  income  population  only.  Housing  stabilization, 
assistance  to  home  owners,  the  prevention  of  abandonment  are  ingredients  of 
the  other  two  projects. 

Transportation 

Conmercial  Revitalization 

Other 

Crime  prevention 
Health  Services 
etc. 
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G.   L'-gLS^IE^TIATION  PLAN 

This  proposal  represents  a  unique  approach  in  applying  for  Federal  f 'and  ing 
It   .  proposes  a  host  of  grant  applications  to  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies, 
for  projects  to  be  coordinated  in  a  unified  approach  to  iinproving  four  neighborhoods 
in  the  City. 

Best  use  of  these  funds  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  proposal  will 
require  coordination  and  monitoring  across  a  number  of  City  agencies.   It  is 
clear  that  the  four  areas  selected  for  improvernent  are  vital  areas,  and  that  the 
implementation  of  the  proposals  cited  is  key  to  the  City's  stability. 
We  therefore  are  including  a  plan  to  ensure  that: 

1)  progress  of  all  projects  funded  is  monitored  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
to  assure  continuous  forw£ird  momentum. 

2)  a  timetable  is  set  £ind  maintained  for  each  project. 

3)  problems  or  conflicts  encountered  are  dealt  with  iram.ediately  and 
rationally  by  appropriate  top  management. 

4)  current  information  is  provided  to  the  ^feyor,  the  Federal  Goverrment, 
and  all  others  concerned  on  a  regular  basis. 

5)  there  is  no  unnecessary  duplication  or  conflict  of  effort  in  implementing 
the  various  projects. 

5)   the  communities  impacted  are  involved  and  informed  as  much  as  possible. 

7)  any  potential  obstacles  are  anticipated  and  handled  properly. 

8)  projects  are  coordinated  v/ith  each  other  wtiere  necessar^^. 

To  accorrplish  these  objectives,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  a  person 
to  coordinate  management  of  development  in  each  of  the  four  project  areas.   Each 
manager  will  be  responsible  for:      .  '       ■ 

-     monitoring  and  coordinating  respective  implementing  agencies,  and, 
through  them,  all  projects  in  the  area. 
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-  cxirrmunicating  with  all  persons  concerned  and  assuring  that  they 
corrmunicate  v.dth  each  other.   (including  Federal,  State,  City,  and 
caiTrpjnity . ) 

-  maLntaining  project  plans  and  statements  of  progress  to'.vard  goals 
for  each  project. 

-  acting  as  an  information  clearinghouse  for  all  projects. 

-  collecting  statistics  and  other  necessary  inforrration  from  the 
inplementing  agencies  and  preparing  reports  for  the  Mayor^  and  the  Federal 
govenrrent. 

-  forcing  and  facilitating  decisions  which  must  be  made  as  various 
problems  or  un-kno;%Ti  factors  arise. 

-  providing  any  necessary  coordination  between  projects  and, with  otlier 
City  Hall  interests  and  projects. 

-  maintaining  a  positive  image  for  the  projects.   PR  v;ith  the  press  and 
the  corrm.unity. 
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Table    2 

PER    CAPITA    PERSON-AL    INCOME    OF    THIF'TY    LARGE    CENTRAL    CITIES,     1929-73 
(Dollars   or   Constant  Value   at  1975    Prices) 

1929  1940  1950  1959  1967  .      1973 


s_ 

U  i^  3  E  L  T 

ATLANTA 
52,752 

52,745 

53,965 

54,481 

55,537 

57,000 

DALLAS 
53,254 

53,040 

54,496 

54,589 

55,693 

56,453 

HOUSTON 
53,582 

53,562 

54,621 

54,699 

55,430 

55,472 

JACKSONVILLE 
52,737 

52,640  . 

53,318  ■ 

53,630 

54,397 

55,899 

LOS  ANGELES 
53,355 

53,683 

54,574 

55,050 

56,206 

56,851 

NEW  ORLEANS 
52,328 

52,655 

53,693 

53,903 

55,016 

55,717_ 

PHOENIX 
52,322 

52,236 

53,214 

53,843 

54,744 

56,203 

SAN  ANTONIO 
52,322 

52,057 

53,136 

53,312 

54,257 

55,065- 

SAN  DIEGO 
52,919 

52,964 

53,979 

54,365 

55,491 

56,193 

SUB -TOTAL 
53,352 

53,237 

54,260 

54,623 

55,674 

55,499 

_I_ 

N  D  U  3  T  R  I  A 

r. 

54,076 

54,490 

55,440 

BUFFALO 
53,622 

53,435   . 

56,077 

CHICAGO 
54,652 

54,029 

55,008 

55,436 

55,509 

57,330 

CI.-ICINNATI 
54,554 

54,021 

54,345 

54,871 

55,837 

56,519 

CLEVELAND 
53,931 

53,772 

54,784 

55,142 

56,334 

57,092 

DETROIT 
54,004 

54,067 

54,821 

54,409 

55,824 

57,127 

INDIANAPOLIS 
53,706 

53,537 

54,685 

54,959 

56,073 

56,629 

MILWAUKES 
53,963 

53,524 

54,739 

54,907 

55,954 

55,654 

NEWARK 
-   54,226 

54,101 

54,536 

55,073 

56,344 

56,788 

PHILADELPHIA 
53,866 

53,731 

54,300 

54,251 

55,173 

55,861 

PITTSBURGH 
53,811 

53,473 

54,206 

54,531 

55,690 

56,301 

ST. LOUIS 
54,295 

54,U42 

54,453 

53,942 

$4,878 

55,302. 

SUB-TOTAL 
54,161 

53,861 

54,644 

54,845 

55,976 

55,738 

B 

R0AD-3AS 

;  s  D 

53,941 

53,354 

54,954 

" 

BALTIMORE 

53,722 

55,615 

l^  BOSTON 
^      55,121 

54,896 

54,309 

54,080 

55,326 

55,882 

DENVER 
54,146 

53,713 

54,508 

54,793 

55,758 

57,520 

KANSAS  CITY 
53,232 

53,065 

■   54,071 

54,357 

55,585 

56,185 

MEMPHIS 
52,457 

52,316 

53,323 

53,552 

54,472 

55,799 

NASHVILLE 
52,50B 

52,417 

53,290 

53,804 

54,963 

55,213 

NEW  TORS 
55,132 

54,324 

55,029 

55,111 

56,453 

55,875 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
55,169      54,951 

55,183 

55,410 

56,742 

57,401 

SEATTLE 
53,436 

53,376 

54,368 

55,053 

56,416 

55,553 

WASHINGTON  D.C. 
54,859       35,199 

55,154 

55,315 

55,523 

57,555 

SUB-TOTAL 
54,725 

54,227 

54,755 

54,879 

55,153 

55,748 

GRAND    TOTAL 
54,252  53,894  54,500  54,793  55,941  56,581 
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Table  5  ... -. 

ANl^KJAL  HOUSING  PRODUCTION,  BY  TYPE  OF  FINANCING,* 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1960  TO  PRESENT 


Dwelling  Units  Ccmolete 
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*  This  list  includes  both  new  construction  and  conversions  from  non- 
residential use.  "Publicly  assisted"  units  are  those  constructed  under  an' 
3f  the  public  housing  or  interest  subsidy  programs, 

**  The  various  stages  of  developtr.ent  "certainty"  are  indicated  by  the 
-ollov/ing  definitions  of  the  categories  of  future  development: 

Planned:   If  a  building  permit  has  been  ISSUED,  or  an  FliA  or  MHFA 

application  approved,  a  building  is  listed  as  planned. 

Proposed:   A  building  is  considered  proposed  when   a  building  permii 

application  is  PENDING,  or  when   an  a'gency  (FH.^^,MHi-'A,  BRA)  has  rece: 

an  application  or  formal  proposal. 

Tentative:   This  category  includes  everything  else  that  has  been  me 

tioned  anyvhere  as  a  relatively  serious  prospect  for  residential 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 

1977  is  an  iitportant  year  for  the  Columbia  Point  Peninsula.  Decisions 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  1977  could  greatly  affect  the  lives  of  the 
existing  public  housing  tenants,  and  could  mean  increased  revenue  and  jobs  for 
a  City  experiencing  tremendous  fiscal  and  social  pressures.   It  could  create 
the  foundation  for  a  more  varied  canpus  life  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  a  richer  experience  for  visitors  to  the  Kennedy  Library.   It  could 
create  the  enviroment  for  the  expansion  of  existing  private  concerns  and  the 
incentives  for  the  location  of  new  ones. 

The  City  of  Boston '  s  leadership  is  obviously  iitportant  in  this  complicated 
process.  The  Boston  Housing  Authority's  ability  to  make  positive,  creative 
decisions  is  also  a  key  element.  The  University  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  major 
Peninsula  institution,  must  manifest  a  high  level  of  sensitivity  and  committiient 
to  the  area.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  local  action  must  come  from  the  private 
sector,  whose  decisions  for  expansion,  reinvestment  and  job  training  will  play 
a  pivotal  role  in  the  process  of  revitalization  of  the  Peninsula.  Yet  even  if 
all  the  above  governmental  entities  and  private  institutions  made  all  of  the 
committments  demanded  of  them,  one  key  ingredient  would  still  be  lacking  —  the 
Federal  Government.  Only  the  Federal  Goverranent  has  the  resources  to  fund  the  key/ 
projects  that  will  be  the  catalysts  for  the  revitalization  of  the  PeninsixLa. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  inprove  the  living  situation  at 
the  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  City  of  Boston  is  making  the  following 
proposal  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  City  feels  that  its  proposal  will  result  in  the  most  equitable 
treatment  of  the  existing  public  housing  tenants  and  yet  still  satisfy  a  variety 
of  revitalization  goals. 

There  is  no  other  realistic  choice.  The  current  siutation  is  unacceptable 
to  the  residents,  less  than  ideal  for  the  University  and  Kennedy  Library,  a  wasted 
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80  acres  of  tax  producing  property  for  the  City,  and  an  unrealized  potential 
for  the  private  sector.  The  realization  of  this  proposal  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  benefits  that  can  be  gained. 
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THE  COLUMBIA  POINT  PENINSULA 

B.    Area  Description 

1.  Geography 

The  317  acre  Columbia  Point  peninsula  is  three  miles  from  Downtown 
Boston.  Originally  it  was  a  marsh  land  which  has  been  gradually  extended 
by  land  fill  over  time.  Excellent  views  of  Downtown,  the  Harbor  Islands  and 
Dorchester  Bay  and  about  two  miles  of  shoreline,  most  of  it  in  public 
ownership,  characterize  the  "Point".  Existing  public  beaches  are  within 
walking  distance  as  is  Columbus  Park,  one  of  the  laraest  oublic  recreation 
areas  In  the  City. 

2.  History  of  Development 

As  recently  as  1950,  a  sewer  pumping  station,  a  City  dunp,  an  aban- 
doned army   canp  once  used  to  retain  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  single  in- 
dustrial building  were  the  only  uses  on  the  Peninsula. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1950 's  and  1960 's  a  series  of  relatively 

uncoordinated  developments  occurred  at  Columbia  Point  (see  map) : 

e  1949-1950-Boston  College  High  School  (now  1770  students  and  staff) 

©  1953  -  First  National  Bank  Computer  Center  at  2-40  Morrissey  Boulevard 
(new  1700  employees) 

e  1954  -  The  1504  unit  Columbia  Point  Pioblic  Housing  Project 

®  1954  -  A  commercial  building  at  377-379  ttount  Veimon  Street 

e  1955  -  The  Paul  Dever  Elementary  School  at  325  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

e  1956  -  St.  Christopher's  Church  at  263-265  Mount  Veron  Street 

e  1958  -  WtIDH  -  TV  office  building  at  50  Morrissey  Boulevard  (now  vacant) 

©1962  -  First  National  Bank  Computer  Center  -  second  building 

(91965  -  Bayside  Shopping  Mall  at  160-230  Mount  Vernon  St.,  300,000  sq.  ft. 
of  retail  space,  33  stores.  The  mall  was  never  fully  occupied 
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9  1965  -  The  McCormack  Middle  School  (Grades  6-8)  at  315  Mount  Vernon 

Street  was  built.  Both  Dever  and  McCormack  Schools  accomodate 
1300  students. 

e   1970  -  First  National  Bank  -  Completion  of  Conputer  Center,  enploying  1,700 
persons . 

9   1973  -  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Harbor  Cairpus,  now  with  9,000 
students,  faculty  and  staff  on  103  acres 

9  1973  -  26  of  33  original  stores  have  left  Bayside  Mall 

9   1974  City  constructed  recreation  center 

®  1975  -  Boston  College  High  School  -  outdoor  athletic  facilities  including 
a  football  stadium 

«  1975  (?)  Bayside  Shopping  Mall  closed  except  for  bank  and  Chinese 
restaurant. 

e  1976  -  City  Park  Renovated 

•  1976  -  Chinese  restaurant  closed. 


3.  Population  and  Housing  Conditions 

The  Project  was  originally  built  to  accomodate  1,504  families  in  27 
separate  buildings  on  a  40  acre  site  and  is  the  largest  public  housing  development 
in  New  England.  There  are  15  seven  story  elevator  buildings  and  12  three  story 
walk-up  strucutres.  The  Project  was  heralded  upon  corrpletion  as  an  innovative 
physical  and  social  enviroment.  Today,  urban  planning  and  design  methodology 
has  progressed  to  recognize  the  original  design  and  site  planning  flaws.  For 
example,  there  is  a  cluster  of  six  buildings,  on  Montepelier  Road,  containing 
448  units,  resulting  in  a  density  of  500  persons  per  acre  on  four  asphalt  acres. 

From  1954  until  1965,  the  Projects'  population  was  about  5,000,  as  minority 
population  increased  from  13%  originally,  to  44%  of  residents.  As  the  population 
total  declined,  the  proportion  of  minority  population  began  to  rise  to  its  existing 
level  of  86%. 
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Today  about  470  households  live  at  the  Point,  including  390  families  and 
80  elderly  or  handicapped  households.  Three  buildings  (containing  about  80  units 
originally  designed  for  residential  use)  are  occupied  by  12  social  service  agencies. 
The  demographic  and  social  statistics  are  startling: 

]yfedian  family  income  is  $4107  (1970  Census)  ,  95%  of  the  families  are 
below  poverty  level,  the  median  age  is  14,  44%  of  the  residents  are  between 
6  and  17  and  43%  of  the  households  are  female-headed.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
adults  and  36%  of  all  youths  are  unerrployed.  (Source?) 

Over  950  apartments,  about  63%  of  the  total,  are  now  vacant.  In  1975 
the  vacancy  pattern  resulted  in  most  of  the  scattered  vacancies  occuring  in  the 
seven  story  strucutures.  This  pattern  made  it  inpossible  for  the  BHA  to  maintain, 
secure  and  manage  these  structures.  As  a  result,  many  imits  have  been  vandalized 
to  such  a  degree  that  BHA  cannot  afford  to  renovate  them.  Therefore,  in  December, 
1975  BHA  began  to  consolidate  occupancy  into  the  better  maintained  structures 
to  achieve  100%  occupancy  in  such  buildings  (all  of  the  three  story  structures  and 
a  few  seven  story  buildings) . 

An  estimated  $15,000  per  apartment  or  $23  million  would  be  needed  to  bring 
the  project  up  to  minimal  State  Sanitary  Code  Standards  according  to  an  architectual 
consultant  hired  by  BRA. 
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UPHAMS  CORNER 
B.  4  AEEA  DESCRIPTION 

The  Uphams  Comer  area,  in  Dorchestfr,  reached  a  peak  population  of  68,170 
in  1950.  With  the  continued  migration  of  middle  class  families  to  suburban  areas 
since  World  War  II  and  the  partial  replacement  of  this  population  by  recent  immi- 
grants and  Black  families,  the  total  popialation  had  declined  to  50,420  by  1970. 
However,  any  atteitpt  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  total  Uphams  Comer 
Planning  District  masks  a  broad  range  of  widely  differing  neighborhoods  with 
measurably  different  population  and  housing  characteristics.  In  1970,  the 
neighborhoods  ranged  in  annual  median  income  from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  and  from 
75%  owner  occupied  homes  to  0%  (Columbia  Point) . 

The  Columbia-Savin  Hill  neighborhood  is  the  largest  and  most  stable  neighbor- 
hood in  the  Planning  District.  Total  population  has  only  declined  2%  since  1930 
(from  19,330  persons  in  1930  to  15,290  persons  in  1970) .  Almost  60%  of  the 
households  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  almost  five  years. 

The  population  consists  of  primarily  native  Americans,  with  only  14.8%  of  the 
population  being  bom  outside  of  the  U.S.  In  1970,  the  largest  single  ethnic 
group  were  the  Irish  carprising  36.7%  of  the  population.  Persons  of  Polish 
-(16.9%),  Canadian  (15.2%),  and  Italian  (5.9%)  descent  were  also  predominant. 
The  neighborhood  contains  virtually  no  Black  or  Spanish  families. 

As  cortpared  to  the  City,  the  Columbia-Savin  Hill  area  has  fewer  elderly 
(18%) ,  but  more  persons  under  18  years  of  age  (35%)  than  the  City  as  a  v^ole, 
iytedian  family  income  was  about  $9,500  in  1970,  slightly  higher  than  the  city 
median  of  $9,100.  Only  17%  of  the  families  were  below  the  poverty  level,  as  opposed 
to  a  city-wide  average  of  22%.  Many  of  the  eitployed  persons  held  manufacturing  (29%) 
or  retail  (13%)  jobs.  A  smaller  proportion  held  public  adminstration  (10%)  or 
banking  (8%)  jobs. 
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iXtost  of  the  homes  are  owner-occupied  (75%)  one  or  two  family  (45%) 
buildings.  Only  14%  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  need  repairs  in  excess 
of  $1,000  in  a  1973  building  condition  survey.  Those  buildings  which  have  deter- 
iorated are  frequently  owned  by  large  landlords  who  have  often  created  a 
significant  negative  impact  on  a  street  v^en  they  allow  a  group  of  adjoining 
buildings  to  decline  and  become  a  major  problem. 

Stores  along  Dorchester  Avenue  tend  to  be  small,  outdated  facilities.  Little 
beyond  convenience  shops,  fast  food  stores  and  bars  have  survived.  Vacant 
stores  and  lots  along  Dorchester  Avenue  give  the  abutting  neighborhoods  a  negative 
image  to  persons  driving  through  the  neighborhood. 

Industrial  uses  are  concentrated  along  the  railroad  and  expressway  usioally 
presenting  no  problem  to  abutting  residential  structures. 

There  are  three  elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood: 
William  Russell  Roger,  Clapp  and  John  Lothrop.  In  addition,  there  are  three 
parachial  schools:  Monsignor  Ryan  High,  St.  Margaret  Elementary,  and  St.  William 
Elementary.  This  neighborhood  is  served  by  tw3  catholic  churches,  St.  Margaret's 
and  St.  William's.  There  is  also  one  social  service  agency,  the  Little  House; 
a  health  center.  The  Little  House  Health  Center;  and  a  homeowner  service  agency. 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services. 

Two  stops  on  the  MBTA  red  line  provide  excellent  access  to  local  beaches 
and  downtown  Boston.  The  expressway  is  also  conveniently  located.  However,  these 
facilities  produce  a  noise  problem  to  abutting  homes  which  has  led  to  residential 
deterioration  in  several  locations. 

DORCHESTER  AVENUE  -  History  As  a  Major  Arterial  -  From  its  settlement  in  1630 
until  the  early  1800 's,  Dorchester  was  primarily  a  Yankee  farm  conmunity.  The 
Dorchester  Turnpike,  later  Dorchester  Avenue,  was  originally  constructed  as  a 
private  toll  road  in  1805  and  provided  a  sinple  north-south  route  for  horse-drawn — 
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vehicles  traveling  between  Boston  and  the  farm  country  of  Dorchester  and  the  Lower 
Mills.  This  also  enabled  wealthy  Bostonian  Yankees  to  establish  country  estates 
in  rural  Dorchester.  In  1835,  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  opened  service  along 
the  shore,  making  Dorchester  accessible  to  middleclass  commuters  from  Boston. 
In  addition,  omnibuses  and  later  horse  cars  provided  direct  access  along  Dor- 
chester Avenue.  With  Dorchester's  annexation  to  Boston  in  1869,  the  street  car 
lines  were  extended  and  city  sewer  and  water  lines  were  installed.  As  transporta- 
tion and  utility  inprovements  made  suburban  life  possible,  many  middle-class 
r'^jfftUies  moved  to  Dorchester,  initiating  a  wave  of  residential  construction, 
consisting  mostly  of  one  and  two  family  homes.  These  families  were  primarily 
the  Yankee  middle-class,  moving  from  the  city  to  find  the  "suburban  ideal".  The 
horse  cars  on  Dorchester  Avenue  were  replaced  with  electric  street  cars  in  the  late 
1880' s,  stimulating  another  wave  of  suburban  construction  from  1885  to  1895. 
This  new  residential  construction  was  acconpanied  by  a  strong  public  effort, 
including  the  building  of  libraries,  schools,  and  parks.  A  later  change  in  the 
city's  building  code  allowed  triple  deckers  and  by  1910,  almost  all  vacant  areas 
in  central  Dorchester  had  been  developed.  New  residents  in  this  period  were 
primarily  immigrants;  Irish,  Canadian,  and  Polish,  and  tended  to  be  part  of 
the  working  class. 
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Development  on  Dorchester  Avenue  reinforced  the  existing  linear  street 
car  patterns,  since  it  was  easiest  for  workers  to  live  directly  along 
commuting  lines.  Shops  opened  in  small  clusters  around  the  trolley 
stops,  and  since  the  street  cars  along  Dorchester  Avenue  stopped  at 
almost  every  street  corner,  a  commercial  strip  developed  which  served 
people  living  in  the  houses  behind  the  stores. 

In  1917,  Andrew  Station  was  built  and,  ten  years  later,  the  Savin  Hill 
and  Fields  Corner  RR  Stations  were  removed.  After  RR  service  was  dis- 
continued, many  shoppers  who  had  previously  taken  the  RR  switched  to  the 
Dorchester  Avenue  trolley.  However,  in  1928,  service  on  the  rapid  transit 
was  extended  from  Fields  Corner  to  Ashmont,  giving  shoppers  access  to 
downtown  and  large  Dorchester  shopping  areas.  In  the  1940's,  the- 
remaining  middle  class  residents  moved  farther  south  into  Milton,  Randolph, 
and  Quincy,  leaving  a  primarily  working  class  population  in  Dorchester. 
Service  and  usage  of  the  Dorchester  Avenue  trolley  continued  to  decline, 
and  in  1942  the  trolley  was  removed.  Without  access  for  shoppers,  many 
stores  along  Dorchester  Avenue  were  forced  to  either  close  or  cut  back 
service.  The  opening  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  in  1959  stimulated  the 
construction  of  new  auto-oriented  shopping  centers  on  Morrissey  Boulevard 
and  in  Bayside  Mall,  creating  further  competition  for  shops  on  Dorchester 
Avenue. 
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DORCHESTER  AVENUE  -  CURRENT  LAND  USE  (EXPRESSWAY  TO  FREEPQRT  STREET) 
Use  as  a  %  of  Frontage: 


Residential 
Commercial  (+  mixed) 
Industrial 
Institutional 
Vacant  Land 

30% 
35% 
18% 
6% 
11% 

Of  the  Total : 

100% 

11%  vacant  land  (20%  of  vacant  land  is  Edison  Green) 
1%  vacant  residential 
4%  vacant  commercial 


16%  vacant  land  or  buildings 

Use  by  Condition 

A  -  Good  Condition 

B  -  Needs  minor  repairs 

C  -  Needs  major  repairs 

D  -  Demolish 


Res. Comm.  (+  mixed) Inst.    Indust. TOTAL 

A  15%  ■  22% 

B  58%  59% 

C  25%  ■  19% 

D  2% 


43% 

20% 

20% 

43% 

47% 

56% 

14% 

33% 

23% 

- 

- 

1% 

100%  100%  100%     100%       100% 


The  majority  of  the  housing  stock  along  Dorchester  Avenue  was  constructed 
during  the  late  1800' s  and  early  1900' s.  Some  of  these  homes  are  one  and 
two  family  structures,  but  the  majority  are  3  family  houses  (triple 
deckers)  built  for  the  (v;orking-class)  commuters.  A  large  number  of 
residential  units  are  also  found  above  commercial  establishments.  These 
account  for  the  majority  of  the  2  family  units. 

Dorchester  Avenue  -  Residential  Uses 

#   structures      #  units 


1  family           7  7 

2  family  32  64 

3  family  55  165 

4  or  more           6  36 
(average-6)  


100  272 

Approximately  4%  of  the  residential  units  are  vacant. 
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A  survey  was  done  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  existing 
structures,  usinq  the  following  categories. 

A  -  Good  Condtion 

B  -  Needs  minor  repairs 

C  -  Needs  major  repairs 

D  -  Demolish,  beyond  repair 

The  survey  indicated  that  very  little  of  the  housing  stock  needs  to 
be  demolished,  but  most  is  in  need  of  some  repair. 

Condition  -  Residential  Only 

A  -  15% 

B  -  58°/^ 

C  -  25% 

D  -  2% 

Condition  -  Residential  +  Mixed  Use 

A  -  14% 
B  -  61% 
C  -  23% 
D  -  2%   • 

As  a  myriad  of  previous  studies  have  shown,  owner-occupancy  results  in 
a  better  maintained  building  and  Dorchester  Avenue  is  no  exception.  Of 
the  buildings  which  are  strictly  residential,  62%  are  owner  occuoied. 
When  mixed  residential  and  commercial  uses  are  included,  52%  are 
owner  occupied.  This  is  lower  than  for  the  entire  Columbia-Savin  Hill 
section,  which  has  a  rate  of  owner  occupancy  of  75%. 

As  condition  deteriorates,  the  %  of  owner-occupied  buildings  decreases 
and  the  %  of  absentee  buildings  increases. 

Condition  by  owner-occupancy  -  Residential  Only 

%  Condition 
ABC        D     TOTAL 


50/ 


Owner-occupied   90%  59%  58%  -  625 

(9)    (23)    (10)  (42) 

Absentee       10%  41%  42%  100%  38% 

(1)    (16)  (7)      (2)      (26) 


100    100    100      100      100 
(10)  (58) 
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Condition  by  owner  occupancy  -  residential  +  mixed 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

Owner-occupied 
Absentee 

85% 
(11) 

15% 
(2) 

49% 
(28) 

51% 
(29) 

45% 
(10) 

55% 
(12) 

100% 
(2) 

52% 
(49) 

48% 
(45) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100% 
(94) 

As  shown,  absentee  buildings  in  general  are  a  problem.  One  building, 
at  the  comer  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  and  Dorchester  Avenue,  was  specifically 
mentioned  by  N.H.S.  officials  as  a  problem.  Neittier  H.U.D.  nor  the  C.O.B. 
own  any  buildings  along  Dorchester  AVenue,  although  the  City  does  own  five 
vacant  lots,  totalling  57,000  sq.  ft.  Approximately  2/3  of  this  is  Edison  Green. 

Data  were  collected  on  the  last  sales  price  since  1968  for  residences  on 
Dorchester  AVenue,  but  there  is  no  correlation  between  this  and  the  condition  of 
the  housing.  Average  price  for  a  triple  decker  since  1968  is  $13,400. 

Several  housing  programs  serve  this  area  of  Dorchester.  The  Housing  Im- 
provement Program  has  treated  10  cases  along  Dorchester  Avenue  with  an  average 
rebate  of  $694.00.  All  but  one  of  these  cases  were  located  north  of  Savin  Hill 
Avenue.  The  area  is  also  served  by  the  Columbia- Savin  Hill  Neighborhood  Housing 
Seirvices.  However,  at  present,  there  are  no  N.H.S.  cases  directly  on  Dorchester 
Avenue. 
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B.5  Existing  Institutions  and  Services 

The  Columbia  Point  residents  have  the  benefits  of  a  wide  variety  of  human 
service  programs.  The  agencies  listed  below  are  members  of  an  inter  agency 
council  which  attempts  to  prevent  duplication  and  overlap  of  services  and  respond 
to  changing  needs  of  the  residents.  Social  and  medical  services  agencies  at 
Columbia  Point  include: 

Youth 

Columbia  Point  Cotimunity  Youth  Center 
15  Brandon  Avenue  Dorchester  02125 

Sponsoring  Agency:  Federated  Dorchester 

Neighborhoods  Houses 

Director:  Walter  Dennis 

Services:  Information  and  Referral 

Physical  Education 

After  school  day  care  -  75  children 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Court  Intervention 

Job  training  and  employment  services 

Drop- in  center 

Day  and  residential  camping 

Funding:  Federated  Dorchester  Neighborhocd  Houses 
Title  XX 

Associated  Foundations 
Permanent  Charities 
United  Way 
Department  of  Education 

Day  Care 

Columbia  Point  Infant  Center      -    ■ 
310  Mt.  Vernon  Street  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  Associated  Day  Care  Services 

Director:  Miriam  Manning 

Services:  full  day  day  care  for  infants,  toddlers  and  preschool  licensed 

for  80  children 

Head  Start  Program 

Funding:  Title  XX       ■ - 
GEO 
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Columbia  Point  Health  Center 
300  Mt.  Vernon  St. ,  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  ABCD  Tufts,  N.E.  Medical  Center 

Director:  Mel  Skovill 

Services:  Infant/ toddler  day  care  for  protective  services  licenced  for 

15  children. 

Funding:  Title  XX 

Columbia  Point  Conniunity  Youth  Center 
15  Brandon  Avenue  Dorchester  02125 

Sponsoring  Agency:  Federated  Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses 

Director:  Walter  Denny 

Services:  After  school  day  care  for  75  children 

Funding:  Title  XX 

Foundations 

Christopher  Intergenerational  Center 
265  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester 

Sonsoring  agency:  St.  Christopher's  Church 
Services:  preschool  day  cartp 

educational  programs 
Funding:  Contributions 

"J^hkind  services  from  other  Columbia  Point  agencies 
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Health 


Columbia  Point  Health  Center 

300  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  ABCD,  Tuft  N.E.  Medical  Center 

Director:  Mel  Skovill 

Services:  pediatrics  ob/gyn 

ex-ray  pharmacy 

audionetry  eye  care 

dental  mental  health 

podiatry  adult  medicine 
infant/toddler  unit 
WIC  program 

Funding:  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Health  for  WIC  program 

Title  XX  for  day  care 

HEW 

Medicaid 

other  third  party  payment 

Tufts  New  England  Medical  Center 


Elderly 


Senior  Citizen  Center 

170  Monticello  Avenue,  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  Dorchester  APAC 

Services:  Recreation 
Counseling 
Group  activities 
Advocacy 
Nutrition-hot  lunch 

Funding:  ABCD 

OEO 

Boston  Globe,  First  National  and  Salvation  Am^  for  nutrition  program 
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Columbia  Point  AlcohDlism  Program 
100  Monticello  Avenue,  Dorchester 

Service:  Counseling 

Information  and  referral 

Day  care  for  mothers  in  treatment 

nutrition 

Funding:  NEW 

NIAAA 


Department  of  Public  Welfare 

320  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester 

Services:  Assistance  payments 
Social  Service 
Medecaid 
Food  Stanps 


McCormack  Middle  School 

Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester 

Special  Services  -  "Walk  Tall"  program  to  prevent  school  drop-outs 

kids  teach  younger  kids  part  of  the  day 


Paul  Dever  Elanentary  School 

320  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester 


University  of  Mass.  Field  Office 
189  Monticello  Avenue,  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  U.  Mass,  Boston 

Services:  liason 

employment 

conmunity  organization 


Target  Projects  Program 

189  Monticello  Avenue,  Dorchester 

Sponsoring  Agency:  Boston  Houseing  Authority 

Services:  Ccsnmunity  organization 

Information  and  referral 
Youth  Advocacy 

Fundng:  HUD 
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Columbia  Point  Security  Program 
34  JXbntpelier  Itoad 

Sponsoring  Agency:  APAC 

Services:  patrol 

excort  services 
youth  advocacy 

Funding:  LEAA 

Given  the  relatively  small  population  now  at  Columbia  Point,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  numbers  and  ranges  of  service  agencies  is  more  than  adequate. 
Quality  of  the  services  shoijld  continue  to  be  monitored  by  the  appropriate 
public  and  private  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  funding  of  the  programs. 
Planning  for  additional,  replacement  or  new  services  should  be  geared  toward  the 
changing  or  increased  population  of  the  peninsula. 

Social  service  planning  would  most  effectively  involve  not  only  the  tenants 
and  existing  agencies  but  the  institutions  that  share  the  peninsula  with  the 
housing  project. 
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C.    PAST  REVITALIZATION  PROPOSALS 

As  pointed  out  in  Section  ,  a  number  of  uncoordinated  developments 

occurred  at  Columbia  Point  between  1950  and  1973.  This  fragmented  development 
of  the  Peninsula  generated  nuir  erous  proposals  for  the  revitalization  of  the  area 
culminating  in  the  major  joint  effort  in  1973-  "The  Columbia  Point  Peninsula- 
A  Program  for  Revitalization."  This  plan  focused  on  the  potential  for  new 
residential  developnent  as  the  cornerstone  for  the  revitalization  program. 
Also  for  the  first  time  the  issue  raised  by  the  existence  of  the  public  housing 
was  addressed.  Earlier  proposals,  such  as  the  one  prepared  when  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  was  considering  the  Peninsula  for  its  Boston  caiipus,  spoke  of 
new  residential  construction  however  tended  to  ignore  the  public  housing  issues. 
Thus  the  1973  proposal  was  a  major  leap  foirward  in  the  dialogue  focusing  on  Columbia 
Point.  Later  proposals,  namely  the  1976  joint  City-BHA  proposal  for  modernization 
funds,  took  the  1973  plan  a  step  further  and  began  to  discuss  th€<"  formerly 
taboo  topic  of  selected  demolition  of  some  of  the  public  housing  structures. 
The  City's  1977  proposal,  as  explained  in  these  pages,  focuses  on  the  public 
housing  sitiiation  as  they  key  to  the  revitalization  of  Columbia  Point. 

In  between  these  various  "coirprehensive"  plans,  smaller,  more  focused 
proposals  also  surfaced.  One  in  particular  that  is  worth  noting  was  the 
proposals  of  architect  Jan  Wampler  for  the  total  modernization  and  apartment 
expansion  of  the  public  housing  units.  The  proposed  renovation  probably  would 
have  made  a  marked  difference  in  the  living  conditions  at  the  project,  however,  the 
cost  per  unit  was  felt  to  be  too  high  to  make  the  renovations  financially  feasible. 

Another  element  that  contributed  to  the  eventual  failure  of  earlier  proposals 
was  the  lack  of  firm  funding  caramittments  expecially  from  the  Federal  Government. 
New  funding  possibilities  exist  in  Washington  that  were  not  there  in  1973,  and  will 
be  explained  later.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  can  be  applied  in  a  way  that  can  bring 
these  long- talked  about  plans  into  fruitation. 
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D.    THE  BOSTON  PLAN  PROPOSALS 

1.  General  Description 

The  Boston  plan  Proposal  for  Columbia  Point  proposes  to  irold  the  efforts 
of  govemment,  public  institutions  the  private  sector  and  the  residents  of 
Columbia  Point,  in  the  creation  of  new  residential  developnent  for  a  variety  of 
income  groups,  expanded  services  for  both  existing  and  new  residents,  as  well 
as  visitors  and  comnuting  students,  and  new  opportunities  for  business  expansion. 
The  key  to  this  proposal  will  be  a  major  contribution  of  Federal  funds  and  other 
support  v^ich  will  enable  to  City  of  Boston  to  solve  what  in  the  past  had  been 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  the  redevelopment  of  Columbia  Point  —  the  Public 

Housing  Project.  Part  will  describe  in  detail  our  proposed  resolution  of 

this  problem,  however  it  is  iirportant  to  note  here  that  the  City's  policy  regarding 
the  existing  tenants  articulated  originally  in  the  1974  Columbia  Point  plan,  will 
remain  the  same  —  "Residents  of  Columbia  Point  will  not  be  desplaced  from  the 
Peninsula. "  All  residents  whi   ing  to  remain  in  Columbia  Point  will  be  provided 
with  a  choice  of  suitable,  affordable  housing. 

The  Boston  Plan  also  proposes  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Moderni- 
zation Program,  a  new  management  component,  1500  units  of  mixed  income  housing, 
demolition  of  presently  vacant  high  -rise  units,  reuse  and  100  renovations  of  the 
occupied  low-use  units,  a  restored  Bayside  Mall,  and  recreational  amenities  to  be 
available  to  all  residents  of  Columbia  Point.  The  Boston  Plan  also  proposes  the 
institution  of  key  non-physical  elements  to  be  instituted  in  (Federal)  Fiscal 
Year  1978.  Most  inportant,  these  include  jobs  &  job  training  for  adults  and 
youth  at  Columbia  Point. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  above  coirponents  in  detail.  The  City 
of  Boston  is  willing  to  commit  whatever  funds  and  support  are  needed  to  iirplement 
the  Plan,  however,  it  will  need  the  support  of  many  other  parties  if  it  is  to  be 
successful . 
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2.  Differences  with  Past  Proposals 

About  sixty-two  studies  and  proposals  about  Columbia  Point  are  currently  in 
the  card  catalog  of  the  Boston  Redeveloprtent  Authority  Library.  Some  of  these 
deal  with  specific  parts  of  the  Peninsvila,  some  deal  with  specific  buildings  or 
proposals  for  buildings.  A  few  propose  plans  for  the  revitalization  of  the  entire 
area.  It  would  be  logical  to  ask  vAxy   the  City  feels  its  latest  plan  will  succeed 
vhen   it  is  proceeded  by  a  long  history  of  proposals  that  never  accoitplished  the 
goal  of  total  revitalization  of  the  Point. 

The  City  of  Boston  feels  that  a  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  that  make 
1977  a  propit'vous  year  for  Columbia  Point  and  create  a  markedly  different  en- 
vironment for  change  than  has  existed  before.  With  most  of  high-rise  structures 
vacant,  the  discussion  about  their  demolition  now  becomes  a  more  reasonable  one. 
The  City  feels  that  the  solution  to  their  disposition  is  an  indespensible 
element  to  the  revitalization  of  the  area.  No  new  private  developinent  will  take 
place  at  Columbia  Point  as  long  as  these  structures  dominate  the  horizon.  Another 
change  that  has  occurred  has  been  the  serious  discussion  in  Washington  of  funding 
sources  that  can  be  used  to  address  the  various  projects  necessary  to  make  this 
revitalization  proposal  successful.  These  funds  will  offer  the  needed  flexibility 
that  is  inperative  in  plan  that  includes  so  many  diverse  projects. 

Since  1973  two  new  major  developments  have  taken  place — the  construction 
of  the  U  Mass  Boston  campus  and  the  choosing  of  the  site  for  the  Kennedy  Library. 
The  groundbreaking  for  the  library  took  place  on  June  12,  1977.  Both  of  these 
actions  point  to  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  Peninsula  that  was  not  there  prior 
to  1973.  Another  positive  activity  has  taken  place  at  the  formerly  abandoned 
Bayside  Mall,  ^ere   the  Boston  Teachers'  Union  has  located  their  headquarters. 

The  Pi±)lic  Housing  situation  has  also  iirproved  considerably,  although 
obviously  not  to  the  point  v\^ere  all  problems  can  be  considered  solved.  No 
new  tenants  have  been  assigned  to  Columbia  Point  for  the  last  16 -ronths.  althouah 
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t±iere  has  been  a  slow  decrease  among  the  existing  tenants:  security  has  irrproved 
with  the  movement  of  almost  all  residents  out  of  semi-occupied  high-rise  strucutes 
to  the  more  ^sily  maintained  and  secured  low-rise  buildings.  An  $8,000,000 
modernization  program  has  been  undertaken  and  two  well-maintained  all-elderly 
units  have  been  established.  In  short  some  assertive  steps  in  the  right  direction 
have  taken  place  at  Columbia  Point. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  feel  people  evaluating  this  proposal  should 
*  not  ask  th^obvious  skeptical  questions^  but  instead  should  consider  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  last-few 'years.  It  is  the  City's  feeling 
that  these  changes  have  created  an  atmosphere  v^±lere  positive  change  can  take  place. 
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3.  Pijblic  and  Private  Actions 

Sequence,  Timing,  Funding 

fluf  Coinpletion  of  Phase  I  Modernization 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  is  aarrently  undertaking  the  modernization 
of  252  family  apartments  as  well  as  utility  improvements  as  part  of  an  $8.4 
mission  HUD-funded  program.  The  Boston  Plan  in  no  way  alters  this  program  and 
incorporates  it  into  the  overall  revitalization  plan  of  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  projected  that  Phase  I  will  be  coirpleted  by  the  end  of  1978.  A  summary 
of  the  scope  of  work  is  included  below:   (Details  are  included  in  Appendix  I) 
Table  I-  Phase  One  Surmiary  Work  Program  and  Budget 


Mbrk  Item  and  Description 

1.  TPP/Modemization  Tenant  and  Management 
Services;  Mothballing 

2.  Heating  Plant  and  Heating  Distribution 
System  Modernization 

3.  Electrical  Distribution  System  Modernization 

4.  New  Roofs  on  All  Phase  I  and  II  Buildings 

5.  Point  and  Waterproof  Group  "D"  Buildings 

6.  Groups  "A"  Renovation  and  Site  Work 

7.  Group  "B"  RenovatJ.ons 

8.  Architectural  and  Engineering  Fees 


Estimated 
Costs  ( in 
thousands) 


$  950 


1 

,200 

1 

,550 

400 

200 

1 

,900 

1 

,900 

350 

$8,450 


Timing  and  Funding  Source  Profile 

Estinnted 
Project        Total  Cost         State  &        Federal   Starting       Conpletion 

Local  Funds  Date  Date 


Phase  I 
Mod. 


$8,450,000 


$8,450,000   Spring '77    Fall  '78 

(HUD) 
^DD. 


B.  Phase  II  Modernization 

The  Phase  I  iVbdemization  Program  will  still  leave  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  unmothballed  buildings  unrehabilitated.  The  City  feels  that  completion 
of  the  modernization  program  with  the  Phase  II  program  will  fulfill  the  comm- 
ittment of  decent  housing  for  the  existing  residents  of  Columbia  Point.  Phase  II 
will  cost  about  $4,000,000  and  will  rehabilitate  130  units.  Earlier  proposals 
have  advocated  rehabilitating  a  number  of  units  in  excess  of  the  number  of  families 
currently  living  at  Columbia  Point.  It  is  the  City's  feeling  that  given  the  fact 
that  funding  will  be  limited  not  only  for  modernization,  but  for  other  projects 
critical  to  the  revitalization  of  Columbia  Point  that  funds  should  only  be  sought 
for  the  renovation  of  enough  units  to  satisfactorily  house  the  current  residents. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  this  work  take  place  concurrently  with  the  ongoing  Phase 
I  construction.  This  would  allow  for  all  the  modernization  work  to  be  coitpleted  by 
Spring  of  1979. 


Timing  and  Fundir 
Project 

g  Source  Profile 
Total   Cost 

State  & 
Local  Funds 

Federal 

Other 

Est. 

Starting 

Date 

Est. 

Conpletion 

Date 

Phase  II 
^tod. 

4,000,000 

— 

4,000,000 

(HUD) 
M3D. 

- 

Winter 
'78 

Spring 
'79 
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C.  Disposition  of  Mothballed  Buildings 

With  almost  all  of  the  high  rise  structures  currently  or  scheduled  to  be 
in  a  mothballed  state  the  City  feels  that  demolition  of  the  majority  of  these  struc- 
tures is  inperative  if  the  site  is  to  be  made  marketable  for  middle  and  upper 
income  housing  as  well  as  create  a  safer,  more  attractive  environment  for  the 
existing  residents.  The  key  to  the  successful  disposition  of  these  structures 
would  be  JUD's  willingness  to  maintain  the  cost  of  debt  service  for  the  demolished 
bioildings.  This  would  serve  as  the  major  public  incentive  to  the  development  of 
new  privately-owned  housing  in  the  site.  The  estimated  "cost"  of  undertaking 
this  project  would  be: 

Timing  and  Funding  Source  -  Profile 

Project         Total  Cost      State  and  Local     Federal    Other   Est.    Est. 

Funds  Starting  Conp. 

Date     Date 


$350,000 


Selective 

Demolition 

(Including  irrprovements 

to  cleared  land) 


350,000 

(HUD-UDAG) 


Spring ' 78  Summer ' 7i 


The  cortpletion  of  these  activities  will  then  allow  the  developer/BRA  to 
begin  the  infrastructure  work  necessary  to  support  new  housing  construciton. 
Assuming  there  will  be  a  lag  time  between  the  demolition  and  the  beginning  of  the 
infrastructure  work,  we  are  proposing  that  the  area  where  demolition  takes 
place  be  made  into  a  temporary  green  area.  This  might  be  considered  an  unnecessairy 
expenditiire  when  the  area  is  proposed  for  future  revitalization.  However,  the  City 
feels  that  the  negative  effect  of  the  unimproved  cleared  land  in  the  remaining 
dwellings  would  be  substantial. 
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Marketing  considerations  are  not  the  only  ones  worth  noting  in  deciding  to 
demolish  the  abandoned  high-rise  strucutes.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost 

/per  unit  to  rehabilitate  them  to  market  level  standards.  This  would 

total  about  ,  v^iereas  new  construction  would  cost  about  

per  unit. 
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The  phasing  of  the  implementation  of  the  Columbia  Point  revitalization  effort 
is  the  rtost  iirportant  element.  Once  revitalization  concept  is  developed,  a  con- 
centrated effort  must  be  made  by  senior  staff  persons,  or  the  Mayor  and  his  Deputy 
Mayors,  to  discuss  the  detailed  aspects  and  timing  of  this  concept  with  the 
major  actors  on  the  Peninsula: 

1.  The  Tenants  at  Columbia  Point 

2.  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company 

3.  First  National  Bank 

4.  Boston  Globe 

5.  University  of  Massachusetts 

6.  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Library 

7.  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

8.  U.S.  Housing  and  Urban  Developnent 

9.  Boston  Teachers  Union    ■' 

•   10 .  The  Boston  School  Department 

The  Peninsula  Planning  Committee  is  a  entity  already  organized  and  interested 
and  will  be  an  inportant  lobbying  group  if  its  support  is  secured. 

Major  public  and  private  comnnentirents  must  be  served  before  any  proposal  will 
succeed.  However,  the  availability  of  HUD  modernization  funds,  the  interest  of  the 
Peninsula  Planning  Committee  and  the  potential  for  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  or 
New  Town  nonies  make  the  time  particularly  ripe  for  a  bold  new  initiative. 

The  map  below  indicates  major  development  parcels  and  can  be  used  to  illu- 
strate the  conceptual  plan  and  program. 


.■e^ 
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There  are  three  major  inter-related  conponents  to  a  residential  revitalization 
proposal  for  the  Columbia  Point  Peninsula: 

1.  The  reopening  of  a  smaller,  better  designed  Bayside  Mall  which 
must  be  geared  to  a  new  mixed- income  residential  development  on  the 
Peninsula,  the  presence  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  two 
city  public  schools,  the  JFK  Library- tourist  attraction,  the  employment 
centers  on  Morrissey  Boulevard,  and  some  weekly  shopping  trips 

_  by  South  Boston  and  northern  Etorchester  consumers.  The  Mall  must 
also  ccmplement  and  not  present  excessive  corrpetition  to  existing 
neighborhood  business  centers  on  West  Broadway  in  South  Boston  in 
Uphams  Comer. 

2.  The  development  of  a  major  amenity  and  infrastructure  pai^age,  which  in 
addition  to  a  "new"  Bayside  Mall,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  views  and  the  two  mile  shorefront  for  the  provision  of 
boating  and  mooring  facilities  and  waterfront  recreation  including 
swimming.  Also  a  major  human  services  conponent  should  be  included 
and  built  upon  the  existing  systems  providing  day  care, 

job  placement  and  training,  education,  personal  transportation  and 
recreation services . 

3.  Fifteen  hundred  new  housing  units  should  be  developed  with  the  commit- 
ment to  house  existing  tenants  at  Columbia  Point  as  the  lower  income 
conponent  of  a  new  mixed  income  MHFA  development,  containing  25% 
market  rate  tenants,  50%  moderate  income  tenants  and  25%  lower  income 
tenants . 
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Inplementation  would  begin  with  the  inodemization  of  units  sufficient  to 
house  the  existing  Columbia  Point  tenants.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
going  beyond  the  current  modernization  program  to  improve  the  exterior  of  the 
structures  and  provide  outside  landscaping.  This  would  occur  within  Parcel  II 
and  is  essential  to  irtprove  the  current  desperate  condition  of  the  existing  housing. 

All  mothballed  structures  and  those  not  needed  to  house  existing  tenants 
would  be  demolished  within  Parcel  Il-b. 

Simultaneously,  construction  of  new  mixed  income  housing  would  begin  on 
Parcels  Ill-a  and  Ill'b  with  160  boat  marina.  Access  would  be  from  the  south 
off  Morrissey  Boulevard  along  the  current  U.  Mass.  access  road.  This  phase  would 
involve  300  new  units  directly  related  to  the  water.  The  new  marina  the  Kennedy 
Library  and  the  Pumphouse)  (20,000  sq.ft.  of  ground  floor  space)  would  be 
renovated  and  utilized  as  a  conference  center  for  small  conferences  related  to  The 
Kennedy  Library,  U.  Mass,  student  activities,  training  sessions  or  conferences 
by  other  Pininsula  neighbors  {  The  Globe,  First  National  Bank,  Kaiser  Broadcasting, 
etc.)  or  outside  groups.  It  could  also  serve  as  a  corrmunity  center  for  the  new 
residential  community  and  provide  health  club  facilities,  game  rooms,  junction 
rooms,  etc. 

A  small  hotel  or  institutional  use  should  be  considered  for  parcels  Ill-d 
and  Ill-e  to  accomodate  scholars,  tourists  and  visitors  (675,000  are  expected  to 
visit  the  Library  in  an  average  year)  to  the  JFK  Library.  Another  potential 
is  a  luxury  condominium  development  in  a  latter  phase  to  maximum  tax  benefits  on 
Parcel  II  -d  or  Parcel  Ill-e.  : 

Simultaneously,  work  on  Casimir  Koscuiszko  Circle  and  adjoining  bridges 
.would  begin  to  allow  accomodation  of  heavy  trucks  and  increased  vehicular  traffic. 

On  Parcel  I-b,  redesigning  of  Bayside  Mall  would  begin  and  .approximately 
1,100,000  sq.ft.  of  modernized  retail  space  and  landscaped  parking  areas  would 
result.  A  two  mile  market  area  would  be  its  maximum  drawing  power  and  it  would 
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provide  a  supermarket,  drug  store,  possibly  a  junior  department  store,  a  bank, 
student  supplies,  and  books  and  quality  restaurant.  Parking  would  be  provided  for 
about  1000  cars. 

On  Parcel  I-a,  demolition  of  the  excess  Bayside  Mall  coimiercial  structure  woiild 
begin  to  accomodate  approximately  350  new  units  of  either  mised  income  MHFA  or  elderly 
retired  persons  housing  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  Boston  Teachers  Union 
has  discussed  this  as  a  possibility  since  they  have  recently  renovated  (1976) 
33,000  sq.  ft.  for  meeting  rooms  for  2000  people  and  40  person  staff.  The  Union  is 
also  considering  an  eye  clinic  on  the  same  area.  Elderly  housing  directly  related 
to  the  shopping  mall  would  be  an  ideal  use.  This  is  also  the  closest  development 
parcel  to  the  Columbia  MBTA  Station  a  ten  minute  walk  away. 

The  MBTA  should  also  be  urged  to  consider  a  Quincy  Line  stop  (currently  only 
the  Ashmont  Line  stops  at  Columbia)  to  accomodate  trips  (occasionally  express  runs) 
to  and  from  the  South  Shore,  Harvard  Square  and  Downtd?«vl  f or  coimiuters,  students 
and  tourists.   (This  would  also  help  joint  development  potential  around  the  MBTA 
Stations  although  this  development  should  be  a  much  later  phase  one  the  Pininsula 
Development  is  secured. ) 

A  decision  must  be  made  on  Parcel  I  C  now  partially  occupied  by  the 
American  Brush  Corporation.  The  parcel  is  quite  suitable  at  a  later  phase  for 
residential  use  but  could  remain  as  light  industrial  storage  or  provide  a  job 
training  site. 

While  activities  are  proceeding  on  Parcels  Ill-a,  Ill-b,  III-c,  I-a  and 
I-b,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  dredge  a  channel  (cost  approximately  $600,000) 
to  accomodate  a  new  public  marina  and  ferry  stop.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
assume  50%  of  the  cost  under  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Cut,  Section  107. 
The  Corps  have  already  studied  and  cos ted  out  this  effort.  The  marina  will  be 
adjacient  to  Parcels  Ill-a  and  Ill-b. 

While  the  above  activities  are  proceeding,  decisions  must  be  made 
regarding  the  future  of  the  modernized  strucutres  on  Parcel  ll-a.  There  are 
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several  options: 

1.  Keep  as  public  housing,  continue  to  iitprove  maintenance  and  management 
jtrucuture.  2.  Sell  or  give  to  U.  Mass  to  provide  and  inexpensive  resouce  to 
;o  accomodate  some  of  the  ultimate  enrollment  of  11,000-12,500  students  who  attend 
±.e  University,  some  of  vdiom,  estimated  at  20%  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or 
relatives.  The  staff  (ultimately  estimated  at  1600)  will  also  be  a  resource  for  this 
IS  well  the  the  new  mixed  income  housing.   3.  Demolish  the  public  housing  modernized 
mits  (this  assumes,  as  does  all  of  these  options,  that  the  existing  tenants  will 
lave  a  contractual  guarantee  that  they  will  make  up  the  dispersed  low  income  coirponent 
)f  any  mixed  incoi^  housing  should  they  wish  to  exercise  their  option  to  do  so.) 

A  decision  on  these  options  obviously  involves  evaluating  the  commitment 
)f  the  City,  BHA  and  iHpD  to  maintaining  public  housing  on  the  peninsula. 

HUD  must  continue  to  pay  debt  service  on  the  development  even  if  it  is 
iemolished  (as  it  did  in  St.  Louis  for  Pruitt  -  Igoe) . 

U.  Mass  and  the  Dorchester  community  must  come  to  an  understanding  if  option 
I   is  exercised.  U.  Mass  has  consistently  insisted  it  is  not  in  the  housing  business 
md  major  Dorchester  groups  have  viewed  the  U.  Mass  affect  on  the  housing  irarket  as 
legative  although  this  is  changing  to  a  more  positive  view. 

A  major  issue  is  can  we  demolish  strucutres  we  have  just  modernized  for 
several  millions  of  dollars? 

Although  in  10  years  the  units  could  need  modeimization  again  and  a  decision 
x)uld  be  made  to  demolish. 

Once  a  decision  is  made  on  the  future  of  Parcel  Il-a  developnent  can  proceed 
3n  Parcels  Il-a,  Il-b,  and  II-c  to  provide  a  major  public  waterfront  aiienity  and 
LOOO  units  of  new  MHFA  mixed  income  housing.  The  waterfront  area  should  include 
i  public  walkway  and  a  bi/way  (v^ich  encircles  the  Peninsula) ,  a  small  swimming  beach, 
passive  grassy  areas,  picnic  areas  an  overlook  and  tennis  and  basketball  courts. 
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The  concept  for  the  housings  on  the  Peninsula  is  a  townhouse  development 
approximately  30  units  per  acre  with  private  open  space  and  parking  and  definite 
separation  between  the  more  public  waterfront.  Mid  or  high  rise  eleirents  would 
occur  near  the  shopping  center  and  roadway  system. 

Other  developjTent  ^X)5ibilities  are  along  Morrissey  Boulevard  on  two 
underutilized  sites  and  on  a  platform  which  could  be  created  to  link  the  Ashmont  and 
Quincy  Red  Line  stops  Peninsula  Planning  Committee  staff  estimate  the  latter  parcel 
could  contain  11  acres.  Morrissey  Boulevard  development  could  contain  small  light 
industrial  uses  or  secondary  office  space  (billing,  accounts,  key  punching,  etc.) 

It  is  inportant  while  development  proceeds  to  undertake  a  major  recon- 
struction of  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Mt.  Vernon  Street  to  provide  new  lighting,  trees 
nickdown:?,  etc.,  to  upgrade  these  arterial 3. 
D.3.€i  Columbia-Savin  Fill-Dorchester  Avenue  atja  Inplementation  efforts  (prelimi-nary) 

Dorchester  Avenue  is  an  inportant  symbol  to  the  Dorchester  community.  The 
avenue  is  viewed  by  many  as  a  barometer  of  the  health  of  the  neighborhood.   It  is 
also  one  of  the  more  visible  aspects  of  Dorchester  to  people  traveling  the  length 
of  the  area.  Virtually  the  entire  length  of  Dorchester  Avenue  from  its  be- 
ginnings downtown  to  its  terminus  in  Milton  needs  some  form  of  upgrading. 
This  proposal  covers  that  poriiion  of  "Dot  Ave"  from  the  expressway  to  Freeport  St. 

Vacant  and  suplus  cormiercial  strucutures  would  be  acquired  and  demolished. 
Approximately  4%  of  the  existing  commercial  land  uses  are  now  va  .(^ant.  Coimiercial 
activity  would  be  concentrated  through  public  acquisition  and  new  zoning.  The 
resultant  sites  would  be  available  for  new  housing,  parking  to  serve  coimiercial  an 
residential  uses  and  neighborhood  passive  or  active  recreation  areas.  New 
street  lighting  and  street  trees  would  be  provided.  Sewer  and  water  lines  would 
be  evaluated  and  improved.  A  new  health  center,  expanD.(in/g  the  existing  Little  House 
Health  Center,  would  be  constructed  utilizing  matching  Hill-Burton  funds  from  H.E.W. 
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Two  Dorchester  Avenue  sites  forrrerly  occupied  by  deteriorated  housing  are 
being  considered  for  developrtent  of  108  units  of  housing  by  a  private  firm.  An 
infusion  of  public  monies  in  to  the  area  surrounding  the  sites  could  perhaps  secure 
this  investment  and  improve  upon  its  viability.  Most  of  the  currently  vacant 
land  along  this  part  of  Oorchester  Avenue  would  be  improved  by  this  developnent. 

The  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  program,  providing  homeowner  counseling 
and  loans  to  homeowners,  is  also  acquiring  delapidated  absentee  owned  structures 
for  renovation  and  sale  to  owner-occupants.  The  proposal  will  extend  the  NHS 
capability  in  counseling  and  in  purchasing  activity  and  test  the  use  of  CETA 
Aork  crews  to  reduce  rehab  costs  and  provide  job  training  and  income  for  residents. 
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f .  Financing  and  Marketability 

The  development  of  Columbia  Point  will  require  large  amounts  of  money. 
Some  of  these  funds  can  come  from  private  sources  or  from  categorical  programs. 
But  the  key  to  the  development  of  the  area  is  a  single,  large-scale  source  of 
flexible  funds  for  basic  infrastructure.  There  are  two  possible  sources,  and 
both  should  be  pursued. 

1)  Urban  Development  Action  Grant.  These  funds  are  extremely  flexible 
and  can  be  used  to  match  other  Federal  funds  and  to  fill  gaps  in  public  service 
delivery  (job  training,  day  care,  etc.)  One  the  other  hand,  HUD  guidelines 
may  require  a  two  or  three-year  implementation  period,  whereas  the  total 
Columbia  Point  development  may  take  much  longer.  This  suggests  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  the  initial  basic  infrastructure  work  that  will  serve  as  the 
catalyst  for  private  development.  Once  development  is  underway,  other  funding 
sources  can  be  found. 

2)  New  Town  in  Town.  Under  this  program  HUD's  New  Communities  Admini- 
stration will  guarantee  debentures  of  a  New-Town  development  corporation  that 
will  build  the  basic  infrastructure  -  and  possibly  some  of  the  residential, 
commercial  and  institutional  facilities,  the  Federal  guarantee  allows  for 
long-term  financing  at  relatively  favorable  rates.  The  debentures  are  repaid 
with  interest,  from  the  sale  of  land  and  other  income  of  the  corporation  (rents, 
fees,  etc.).   Although  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  a  New-Town 

In  Town  on  Columbia  Point,  its  financial  feasibility  will  have  to  be 
demonstrated  before  it  receives  HUD  approval.  As  s  start,  a  development 
corporation  -  either  private  or  public  -  must  be  identified  and  must  start 
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work  on  the  feasibility  study.  In  the  long  run,  New-Town  designation  can 
provide  for  the  full  development  of  Columbia  Point,  including  separate 
grants  for  public  facilities  and  public  services.  It  may  also  give  the 
area  priority  for  other  Federal  programs  (Section  8  housing,  etc.) 

3)  A  section  on  the  marketability  is  forthcoming. 

(^   Job  Training/Employment 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  sizeable  low-income  population  Columbia 
Point,  including  many  unemployed  and  low-skilled  minority  group  members.  Any 
comprehensive  approach  to  upgrading  the  Columbia  Point  community  must  address 
the  question  of  job  training  and  employment  for  this  segment  of  the  population. 
Because  of  the  unique  character  of  the  low-income  population  -  highly  con- 
centrated and  iseolated  from  the  rest  ofthe  City  -  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  design  an  experimental,  innovative  program  tragetted  directly  to  the 
Columbia  Point  population.   Such  a  program  would  have  the  following  components: 

1)  Training/Employment  Coordinator.  Key  to  the  program  physically  in 

the  coordinator  located  physially  in  the  Columbia  Point  project,  either  attached 
to  one  of  the  existing  social  agencies  there  or  administratively  autonomous. 
Although  this  person  would  be  familar  with  and  stay  in  contact  with  the  Boston 
Manpower  Administrator,  his/her  sole  responsibility  would  be  working  to  get 
jobs  for  Columbia  Point  residents.  This  would  include  overcoming  whatever 
obstacles  there  might  be  to  the  employment  of  individual  residents  (training, 
day  care,  transportation,  etc). 

2)  Survey  of  Residents.   The  first  order  of  business  for  the  coordinator 
would  be  a  survey  of  project  residents  to  determine  their  employment  status  and 
history,  education  and  skills.  Obstacles  to  employment,  and  job  objectives. 
This  should  be  relatively  easy  to  do  in  view  of  the  concentrated  nature  of  the 
population. 
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3)  Commitment  from  Area  Employers.  Since  the  large  employers  in  the 
Columbia  Point  area  will  be  major  beneficiaries  of  its  revitalization  they  should 
be  willing  to  provide  job  training  and  permanent  employment  for  project  residents. 
The  coordinator  will  work  with  these  employers  to  design  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents  and  get  government  funding  when  that  is  possible  and 
necessary. 

4)  Construction  jobs.  There  will  be  entensive  construction  on  Columbia 
Point  over  the  next  few  years,  and  project  residents  should  share  in  the  jobs 

that  such  construction  will  requre.  The  coordinator  will  work  with  the  groups 
involved  in  the  construction  (unions,  developers,  government,  etc.)  to  see  that 
residents  are  placed  in  these  jobs. 

5)  Day  Care.  The  existing  day  care  facility  at  Columbia  Point  does  not 
have  room  for  all  the  children  whose  parents  would  like  them  to  attend.  Since 
many  project  families  have  only  one  parent,  this  can  be  a  serious  obstacle 

to  employment  for  these  people.  An  impf\gftant  component  of  the  employment  pro- 
gram, therefore,  is  the  expansion  ofthe  day  care  program  to  allow  placement  of 
all  children  whose  parents  need  such  a  service  to  gain  employment. 

6)  Youth.  A  large  number  of  the  unemployed  on  Columbia  Point  are  in 
the  14-24  year  -  old  age  group.  This  is  a  group  with  special  problems  because 
of  the  frequent  lack  of  skills  and  absence  of  any  meaningful  employment  history. 
The  coordinator  will  design  special  employment/training  programs  for  this  groups 
and  arrange  for  their  funding  and  implementation.  The  geographic  concentration 

of  Columbia  Point  residents  offers  opportunities  for  innovative  programs  targetted 
at  youth.  Transportation  could  easily  be  arranged  for  large  groups  of  youths 
going  to  a  common  training  or  employment  site.  Alternatively  training  could  be 
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given  on  Columbia  Point  in  facilities  made  available  by  U.  Mass  or  one  of  the 
other  large  eirployers.  One  possibility  would  be  some  sort  of  water-oriented  in- 
dustry (ship  building  or  repair) ,  since  this  appears  to  be  a  growth  industry. 
More  detailed  information  on  programs,  types  of  jobs,  etc.,  to  follow. 
H.  Institutional  Developiient  and  Policies 

There  have  been  numerous  suggestions  of  further  institutional  development 
(beyond  U.  Mass  and  the  Kennedy  Library) .  The  most  pi±)licized  of  these  have 
been  the  State  Archives  Building  and  a  new  Opera  Center.  The  City  feels  that  the 
ture  of  Colui±)ia  Point  lies  in  its  attractiveness  as  a  site  for  new  housing.  Any 
institutional  development  that  oocurrs  should  be  in  support  of  that  goal  and 
enhance  any  proposed  housing  developinent. 

Both  the  Archives  and  the  Opera  do  not  appear  to  be  in  this  category, 
however  they  should  be  seriously  considered  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  can 
work  in  support  of  major  housing  proposal. 

The  policies,  both  social  and  physical  of  the  University  are  probably 

itore  important  at  the  present  tine.  As  was  mentioned  in  Sections  &  

the  University  will  be  called  on  to  aid  in  new   job  training  and  expanded  education 

programs.  An  agressive  marketing  of  new  Columbia  Point  housing  to  U.  Mass.  faculty 

and  staff  will  also  be  important.  Another  aspect  of  future  development 

v*iich  is  being  considered  as  one  of  many  options,  is  the  possibility  of 

U.  Mass  utilizing  the  low-rise  rehabilitated  units  as  existing  residents  move  into 

the  newly-constructed  mixed- income  residences.  This  concept  should  obviously  be 

discussed  in  much  more  detail  with  both  the  community  and  theUniversity.  The 

further  options  for  these  structures  are  discussed  in  Section  . 

X'.Bayside  Mall  (See  D  3  d) 
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J.  Transportation 

Transportation  inproveitients ,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section  of  this 
proposal,  will  play  a  major  role  in  iiiproving  the  marketability  of  this  site 
for  future  housing, increasing  the  mobility  of  the  current  residents  of  Columbia 
Point  and  reducing  any  adverse  traffic  impacts  of  new  development  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  Currently  the  MBTA  services  linking  the  South  Shore  suburbs  with 
the  City  of  Boston  does  not  stop  at  the  Columbia  Point  station.  Another  MBTA 
line  does  stop  at  Columbia  Point,  however,  this  line  swings  Southwesterly  (See 
Map)  to  the  Mattapan  section  of  Boston. 

Reconstruction  that  would  link  the  Columbia  Station  with  the  South  Shore 
line  would  greatly  improve  resident's  access  to  an  expanded  job  market  in  the  South 
Shore  and  also  reinforce  the  marketing  concept  that  the  new  housing  would  be  among 
the  nost  accessible  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area.  It  is  recommended  that  work 
begin  on  this  project  within  the  nest  two  years,  so  that  one  of  the  pivotal  amenities 
will  be  in  place  before  the  new  housing  is  completed.* 

(More  details  to  follow  on  expected  ridership,  details  of  project) 


*  The  MBTA  has  agreed  to  work  up  new  cost  estimates  for  this  project  and 
this  shoiiLd  be  ready  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


Timing  and  Funding  Soiorce  -  Profile 


Projec±     Total  Cost     State  and  Local     Federal     Other   Est         Est. 

Funds  Starting     Conp. 

Date        Date 


Colurrbia  (UMNA.) 

MBTA 

Station 

(Quincy  Line) 


Vehicular  access  is  another  crucial  conponent  to  iitproving  the  accessibility 
to  both  the  existing  and  proposed  housing.  The  bridges  on  Morrissey  Blvd. ,  already 
in  poor  condition,  are  contolled  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Conmission,  an  agency 
of  State  goveminent. 

(  More  details  needed  —  to  be  expanded) 

Timing  and  Funding  Source  —  Profile 


Project     Total  Cost   State  and       Federal     Other    Est.       Est. 

Local  Funds  starting    Conp. 

Date       Date 


Morrissey  Blvd.  $2,000,000 
Bridges  ? 


Other  transporation  inprovements  will  be  internal  to  the  proposed 

development  and  are  discussed  in  some  detail  Section .  Bridges  in  2d  repair 

now. 
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).  k.  Education 

The  issue  of  where  one's  children  will  go  to  school  will  always  be  a  pivotal 
;   for  all  families  making  a  decision  to  move  into  or  within  the  City.  There 
ire  currently  two  schools  at  Columbia  Point — The  Dever  Elementary  and  the 
IcCormack  Middle  School,  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  middle  schools 
ji  the  City.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  higher  education  facility  currently 
aired  with  the  District  6  schools  to  which  the  Columbia  Point  schools  belong 
:hildren  at  Columbia  Point  currently  go  to  the  schools  in  District  6 

The  marketability  of  any  new  housing  in  Columbia  Point  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  to  the  extent  that  student  assignments  are  predictable  and  the  schools 
nvolved  are  considered  superior  educational  facilities.  Everyone  involved  in 
he  school  situation  realizes  the  difficulty  inherent  in  trying  to  make  accurate 
)redicitons  about  the  trends  of  the  next  four  or  five  years  or  vdiat  a  new  influx 
)f  v^iite  children  at  Columbia  Point  would  do  to  the  racial  balance  in  that  area, 
'his  would  be  an  iiipossible  task.  It  is  the  City's  feeling  that  all  education 
if  forts  as  they  relate  to  the  revitalization  of  Columbia  Point,  should  concentrate 
)n  the  University's  role  as  the  higher  education  institution  of  the  area.  We 
ire  asking  that  the  University,  through  the  creation  of  special  educational  programs, 
itteupt  to  create  an  educational  atmosphere  in  the  area  v±iich  will  act  as  a 
XDsitive  force  in  the  marketing  of  new  housing  in  Columbia  Point. 
'. .  Recreation 

Sections  and  describe  the  tremendous  recreational  potential  the 

'eninsiiLa  and  how  this  will  become  a  primary  marketing  tool.  The  phasing  of  these 
inprovements  is  probably  as  important  as  their  actual  construction.  It  is  strongly 
!elt  at  least  the  marina  must  be  in  place  at  the  completion  of  the  Phase  I  housing 
:onstruction  in  order  to  become  a  prime  attraction  to  prospective  residents.  The 
najor  public- funded  recreational  amenities  will  be  the  waterfront  park,  to  be 
iunded  with  UDAG  funds  and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  grants,  and  the  channelization 
cor  a  marina  with  1/2  its  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  government,  through  the 
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Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Section  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act) . 

Prelimairy  studies,  conducted  by  the  Array  Corps  of  Engineers  suggest  that 
such  as  venture  appears  viable,  both  physically  and  financially,  considering  the 
fact  that  mooring  facilities  are  in  very  short  supply  in  Boston.  Their  preliminaiy 
physical  analyses  indicate  that  despite  some  problems  the  channalization  for  the 
boats  and  the  protection  for  the  marina  appear  to  be  feasible.  The  Corps  stated, 
however,  that  more  detailed  analayses  would  be  necessary  to  amke  conclusive  statements. 

The  beach, although  feasible  as  a  limited  swimming  area,  would  have  problems 
during  low- tide.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  low-tide  the  sand  placed  in  the 
surf-zone  and  dispersed  by  the  waves  would  not  provide  enough  cover  over  the  layer 
of  silt  to  allow  enjoyable  swiiiming'; 

FUNDING  SOURCE  PROFILE 


Project    Total  Cost 


State  and 
Local  Funds 


Federal 


Est. 

Starting 

Date 


Est. 

Coirpletion 

Date 


Dredging         $560,000 
for  Marina 


280,000{?) 
(C  of  B) 


280,000 
(Army  Corps) 


Beach 


$2,000,000 


$1,000,000 
(BOR) 

$1,000,000 
(UDAG) 


Marina  and         $1,000,000 

Ferry  stop 

[Const. 


$1,000,000 
(UDAG) 
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4.  Benefits 


A.  Improved  housing  for  current  Columbia  Point  residents 

B.  Construction  of  units  of  new  market  housing 

C.  $ of  tax  revenue  to  the  City  of  Boston  when  the  project  is  completed 

D.  Potential  jobs  for  current  residents  of  Columbia  Point 

E.  Creation  of  jobs  during  construction 

F.  Committment  of  $ for  job  training  for  youth. 

G.  Creation  of  jobs  in  expanded  industrial  and  retail  areas 

H.  Development  of  new  waterfront  recreation  areas 

I.  Improved  transportation  facilities  for  all  users  of  the  Peninsula 
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E".  Iitplementation 

1.  Developnent  Mechanism 

A  major  undertaking  of  this  kind  requires  concentrated  effort  by  a  group 
from  the  City  working-  virtually  full-time  on  this  effort  alone  in  order  to  coor= 
dinate  the  various  complex  activities. 

One  development  mechanism  could  be  a  "Peninsula  Developi:>ent  Corporation" 
with  all  the  major  actors  as  equity  partners;  the  City,  the  State,  the  META, 
JohnHancock,  First  National,  U.  Mass,  the  Globe,  B.C.  High,  the  Teachers  Union, 
the  Kennedy  Family,  etc.  This  is  quite  an  array  of  financially  capable  institutions 
with  extensive  development  expertise.  The  Columbia  Point  Tenants  would 
also  be  represented  in  the  PDC. 

The  City,  acting  through  its  Redevelopment  Authority,  could  acquire  all  the 
land  necessary  to  be  in  pi±)lic  ownership,  vehicular  e.g.  circulation,  easements  water- 
front recreation  areas,  utility  easements,  the  marina  site,  etc.  HGA  and,  U.  Mass, 
John  Hancock  would  donate  land,  BRA  vrould  construct  public,  infrastructure  and  pre- 
pare sites  for  private  development  utilizing  UDAG  or  New  Town  in  Town  funds, 
BOR  funds,  EPA  funds,  coordinate  Corps  of  Engineers  participation,  etc. 

The  PCC  would  then  act  as  a  private  developer  and  hire  a 
cxxDrdinating  development  firm  which  would  oversee  all  engineering,  planning, 


I  architectual,  landscape  design  and  community  participation. 

Another  option  is  for  the  City/BRA  to  undertake  the  infrastructure  work 
^f  and  advertise  for  or  designate  a  developer  to  undertake  the  revitalization  pro- 
I  gram.  
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5.  Management 

Current  ^  Short-term 

No  matter  what  happens  to  the  existing  public  housing  project 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  its  present  form 
for  at  least  the  next  3-5  years.  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
completed  modernization  program  remains  as  a  significant  improvement 
to  the  project  changes  in  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  will  be  imperative.  There  are  many  ways  this  might  be 
accomplished.  Some  of  the  major  issues  that  have  been  discussed 

are: 

1)  Resident -based  management  5  maintenance  system. 
This  has  been  tried  at  other  projects  throughout 
the  Lfnited  States  (St.  Louis  5  Newark)  and  appears 
to  have  been  successful. 

2)  Each  building  must  serve  as  the  unit  of  management 
§  maintenance. 

Currently  these  functions  use  project-based  and 
it  is  felt  that  in  many  ways  this  centralization 
is  to  remote  from  the  everyday  problems  in  each 
building. 

3)  Changes  must  be  made  in  the  way  routine  maintenance 
personnel  are  classified. 

Currently  routine  maintenance  functions,  because  of 
prevailing  wage  and  job  classification  procedures, 
are  preferred  by  staff  where  skills  and  pay  are  far 
beyond  what  is  necessary.  Changes  in  this  area  could 


allow  for  a  much  larger  work- force  than  currently 
exists  to  perform  these  critical  tasks. 


3.  Phasing  with  projected  dates,  costs 

1.  Bayside  Mall/new  housing  market  study 
Modernization  program  completion 

Columbia/Savin  Hi 11 /Dorchester  Avenue  improvements  begin 

2.  Private  management  of  modernized  public  housing 

3.  Forgiveness  of  debt  by  HUD  -  continuance  of  payments  for  debt 
service  of  Columbia  Point  development  -  transfer  of  mothballed 
units  to  BRA. 

4.  Demolition  of  all  mothballed  structures  by  BRA 
MHFA  financing  commitment/developer  interest 

5.  Construction  and  completion  of  major  amenities  and  infrastructure 
package;  development  of  human  services  component 
Construction  and  completion  of  new  mixed  income  housing 

6.  Modernized  public  housing  gradually  made  available  to  "U  Mass  community" 
undergraduate  students,  employees,  faculty 

Gradual  occupancy  of  new  housing  by  existing  tenants  who  wish  to  move 
Gradual  occupancy  of  new  housing  by  mixed  income  tenants 
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^.    Conclusion 

The  revitalization  o£  Columbia  Point  is  a  project  that  needs  a 
significant  funding  source.  This  proposal  suggests  the  catalysts  that 
can  build  this  foundation  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground  and  the  glue 
that  can  hold  the  project  together  once  the  basic  work  is  completed. 
Committments  and  their  implementation  will  be  demanded  of  all  the  people 
and  institutions  involved  with  the  peninsula. 

Representatives  of  the  public  sector  must  respond  with  necessary 
funding  commitments.  This  will  be  most  important  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Government  where  they  will  be  asked  for  the  most  substantial 
contribution  of  funds.  However,  other  smaller  contributions,  of  both 
the  City  and  the  State,  are  critical  to  the  success  of  the  revitalization 
effort. 

Perhaps   even  more  importantly,  public  sector  agencies  will  be 
asked  for  policy  decisions  that  are  of  major  importance  and  that  would 
serve  as  models  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  demolition  issue. 

The  private  sector  representatives  at  rnlnmhipi  Poin-t-.  mist  r'^'^^'^x-^'r^r^ 
positively  to  a  real  change  in  the  future  of  the  Peninsula  and  offer 
their  services  for  job  training/ as  well  as  commit  their  funds  in  a 
re- investment  in  the  commercial  areas  at  the  Peninsula.  Programs  that 
market  new  housing  at  Columbia  Point  to  employees  will  be  instrumental 
in  the  success  of  the  revitalization  effort. 

It  appears  that  now  all  of  the  kev  events  and  situations 
that  in  the  past  have  not  been  in  sync  are  now  at  the  point  where 
progress  can  be  made. 


G.    APPENDIX  I 
PHASE  ONE  -   MODEENIZATION 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORK  PROGRAM  AND  BUDGET 


ESTIMATED 
COSTS  (in 
Work  Item  and  Description    "  thousands) 

1.  TPP/Modarnization  Tenant  and  Management  Services;         S    950. 
Mothballing. 

TPP/Modernization  Tenant  and  Management  Ser- 
vices include  the  funding  of  the  Columbia  Point 
Resident  Security  Program;  the  Community  Organ- 
izer and  Building  Service  Aides;  Training  Co- 
ordinator; Evictions  Attorney;  Management  Analyst; 
Project  Construction  Manager;  etc.  (including  the 
supportive  equipment  and  overhead  associated  with 
these  program  components)  from  the  comimencement 
of  the  Columbia  Point  Target  Projects  Program  in 
the  summer  of  1975,  through  March,  1977'. 

Mothballing  includes  the  relocation  of  resi- 
dents (from  buildings  to  be  mothballed)  into 
apartments  minimally  fixed-up  for  occupancy;  and 
the  closing/securing  of  the  "mothballed"  build- 
ings--including  shutting  down  of  all  utilities, 
stripping  of  fixtures  of  value,  decommissioning 
(per  Code)  of  elevators,  boarding  of  windows, 
cleaning  out  of  buildings,  and  thorough  sealing 
of  building  entranceways. 

2.  Heating  Plant  and  Heating  Distribution  System  1,200. 
Modernization. 

The  Heating  Plant  and  Heating  Distribution 
System  Modernization  includes  the  total  moderni- 
zation of  the  heating  plant  (particularly  the 
replacement  of  five  dilapidated  boilers  with  new 
boilers)  and  required  renovation  of  portions  of 
the  more  than  6  miles  of  distribution  piping, 
thereby  vastly  increasing  heating  efficiently. 

3.  Electrical  Distribution  System  Modernization  1,550, 

of  the 


This  work  item  included  the  upgrading  ui  tnc 
development's  electrical  system  from  30  amps  to 
60  amps--including  transformers,  underground  dis- 
tribution systems,  duct  lines  and  cables,  and  main 
building  distribution  systems. 


ESTIMATED 
COSTS  (in 
thousands) 

New  Roofs  on  All  Phase  I  and  II  Buildings  $    400. 

In  addition  to  new  roofs  to  replace 
worn  and  leaking  roofs,  this  item  includes 
the  installation  of  a  prototype  scheme  to 
limit  (per  Building  Codes)  egress  to  the 
roofs  via  the  penthouses,  to  preserve  roofs 
from  adverse  use  and  wear. 

Point  and  Waterproof  Group  "D"  Buildings*  200. 

Continued  occupancy  of  these  buildings 
(which  are  particularly  exposed  to  prevail- 
ing winds/storms)  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  v/aterproofing  of  the  building  exteriors.  . 

Group  "A"  Renovation  and  Site  Work  (96  Low-  1,900. 

rise  Family  Units) 

The  work  program  for  the  improvements 
to  the  four  three-story  buildings  in  this 
group  includes:  total  kitchen  modernizatiiUL. 
(e.g.,  new  cabinets  and  sinks);  bathr_oorn 
renovations;  apartment  finishes,  TncTuding 
flooring;  new  apartment  doors  and  windows, 
including  replacement  of  security  screens; 
building/apartment  door  and  window  hardware; 
securing  of  basement  areas;  public  stairwell 
and  entranceway  modernization;  exterior 
building  repairs;  required  renovation  of  all 
interior  plumbing  and  heating  systems;  wiring 
of  all  apartments  to  provide  for  60  amp. 
electrical  service;  landscaping  improvements 
(e.g.,  planting,  seeding,  fencing,  paved 
areas,  furnishings,  grading,  signage). 

Group  "B"  Renovations  (96  Low-rise  Family  1,900. 

Units) 

Group  "3"  actually  contains  a  total  of 
132  existing  units.  The  limited  funds  avail- 
able require  that  36  units  be  programmed  for  ■  '  . 
modernization  in  Phase  Two. 

The  Group  "B"  work  program  is  identical 
to  that  of  Group  "A",  with  three  exceptions: 

(1)  In  selected  Group  "B"  Buildings, 
larger  apartments  (though  approximately  the 
same  bedroom  mix)  will  be  achieved  through 
combining  (portions  of)  apartments. 

see  accompanying  map 


ESTIMATED 
COSTS  (in 
thousands) 

(2)  A  second  means  of  egress,  per  latest       S 
codes ,  will  be  added.  . 

(3)  Group  "B"  landscaping  improvements 
are  scheduled  for  Phase  Two. 

8..   Architectural  and  Engineering  Fees  350. 

HUD-approved  contracts,  for  the  Phase  I 
work,  with  the  Architect  (Stull  Associates,  Inc.), 
the  Mechanical  Engineer  (Shooshanian  Engineering 
Associates),  and  the  Electrical  Engineer 
(N.F.  Laurence  and  Associates,  Inc.).  

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST  PHASE  I  ■  S  8,450. 
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I.  INTRX}UCTION  1HE  HAEBOR 

Historically  the  fishing  and  cx^ramerce  opportunities  of  the  port  served 
as  the  primary  stimultis  for  growth  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  most  fully  developed  between  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  1880 's.  During  this  period  it  served  as  the  shipping  center  for 
the  region  which  had  become  a  major  industrial  center.  However,  as  various 
industries  moved  out  of  the  region  and  as  shipping  became  more  expensive  and 
rail  or  truck  transportation  less  expensive,  the  shipping  industry  began  to 
decline,  this  decline  has  continued  until  recently,  and  the  condition  of  the 
waterfront  structure  has  deteriorated  as  well.  Presently  the  harbor  has 
many  acres  of  severely  under-utilized  or  vacant  land.  In  addition,  the 
various  iranufacturing  operations  moved  out  of  Boston,  and  out  of  the  region, 
the  City  was  left  with  a  high  blue  collar  unenployment  rate. 

Shipping  in  Boston  is  now  on  the  rise.  V7ith  the  containerport  concept, 
_  _  it  has  again  became  an  economically  feasible  area  of  transporting  materials. 
MassPort  is  now  operating  Moran  Terminal,  a  containerport  operation  of  22 
acres,  in  excess  of  capacity,  and  is  looking  to  expand  containerport  operations 
elseviiere  in  the  harbor.  Although  a  containerport  operation  is  not  a  jobr- 
in tensive  use  of  land,  it  does  offer  regional  economic  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  revitalization  of  the  port  will  facilitate  an  increase  in  the  ship  building 
and  ship  repair  industries  which  are  job  intensive.  The  new  200-mile  limit 
is  another  stimulus  to  increased  port  activity  through  the  fishing  industry. 
The  city  should  now  make  an  effort  to  attract  the  fishing  industry  and 
perhaps  shipbuilding  operations  as  well. 

The  development  of  the  enormous  amount  of  under-utilizes  or  deteriorated 
land  around  the  harbor  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  integrated  plan  of 
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public  and  private  investment  in  housing,  recreational,  contnercial  and 
industrial  uses.  If  the  City  can  obtain  the  funds  to  carry  out  a  ccirpre- 
hensive  harbor  program,  it  has  the  potential  to  address  economic  development  - 
job  creation,  and  the  reclarration  of  the  waterfront  neighborhoods.  The  idea 
is  to  rreximize  the  City's  future  development  possibilities  while  excluding 
none.  This  opportunity  requires  an  inmediate  response  because  of  the  imminent 
availability  of  large  tracts  of  land.  The  48  acres  of  Penn  Central  Rail  yards 
in  South  Boston  are  currently  being  offered  for  sale.  The  City's  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Ccmmission  is  managing  and  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  184  acres  from  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administration.  The  Boston  Army  Base  (43  acres)  and  the  Naval  Recreation 
Area  (172  acres)  are  slated  for  surplusing.  All  these  tracts  are  in  a  non- 
residential area  which  is  a  prime  target  for  significant  investment  in 
economic  development. 

The  old  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the  area  round  Piers  1-4  in  East  Boston, 
and  Hoosac  Pier  are  all  additional  lands  around  the  harbor  to  be  developed. 
If  the  City  can  create  a  comprehensive  development  plan  for  the  harbor  as  a 
whole,  and  offer  significant  public  sector  investitent  in  irrprovements  to  the 
areas,  major  private  investment  should  quickly  follow  (as  in  the  case  of 
Quincy  Market) .  At  present  two  developers  have  purchased  property  in  South 
Boston  for  which  they  have  combined  housing  and  conmercial  use  plans. 

The  port  of  Boston  offers  an  opportunity  for  making  a  significant  pros- 
pective step  in  economic  planning.  Rather  than  reacting  to  situations  in  the 
private  sector,  the  City  now  has  an  opportunity  to  create  an  environment  which 
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is  fertile  for  industrial  development;  to  provide  additional  revenues  for 
the  City;  and  to  promote  the  reclamation  of  the  waterfront  lands  for  housing 
and  recreational  development. 
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I.       AREA   DESCRIPTION 


Target  Population 

The  Harbor   Development  Project  will   serve  ttne  entire 
City  of  Boston  through   the  creation  of  new  jobs,    housing  and 
tax   revenues.      In   addition,    Harbor  development  will   benefit 
the  SMSA  and  the  region   by  coordination  of  containerport 
exansion  to  create  more  modern,   efficient  port  facilities  that 
will   keep  transportation  costs  down  and  thus  make  the  city 
and  the  region  more  attractive  for  industry  and  consumers. 

More  specifically,    the   Harbor  project  is  designed  to 
create  employment  opportunities  for   Boston's   poor  and   unem- 
ployed.     During   the  1960's,    Boston   lost  in   excess  of  20,000 
manufacturing  jobs  as  the  economy  shifted  to  downtown  office 
and   service  expansion.      But  of  the  40,000  new  service/ 
business  sector  jobs  created   in  the  last  decade,    three  jobs 
out  of  four  have  been   taken   by  a  more  highly  skilled  commuter 
labor  force.      The  mismatch   between   resident  skills  and  white 
collar  job  creation  has  been  exacerbated   by   recent  population 
trends  of  out-migration  of  white  middle  class  and  in-migration 
of  minority  labor  force. 

The  current  9%  unemployment  rate  citywide  is  substan- 
tially higher  among  the  blue  collar,    semi-skilled  and   unskilled 
resident  labor  force. 


Blue  collar  and  unskilled  workers  are  distributed  citywide 
with  heaviest  concentration  in   Roxbury,   South   End,    Dorchester, 
East  Boston,   Charlestown  and  South   Boston.      Hyde  Park  and 
Roslindale  also  have  a  high  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers 
but  these  tend  to  be  more  heavily  concentrated   in  the  higher 
skilled   categories.      These  eight  neighborhoods  were  among 
the  ten   neighborhoods  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
citywide  (May,   1975). 

Harbor  land   redevelopment  should   stimulate  the  creation 
of  14,000  new  jobs.      Through  the  use  of  neighborhood   recruitment 
centers  and   CETA  training  funds,   the  city  will   seek  to  secure 
at  least  50%  of  new  job  opportunities  for  city  residents. 

B.       Physical    Description 

Boston's  inner  harbor  was  once  the  setting  for  thriving 
port  activity.      Historically,   the  port  of  Boston  was   key  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  city.      Physically,   the  inner  harbor  extends 
from  the   North    End/Downtown  Waterfront  to  the  southeast 
including  the   Fort  Point  Channel,   South   Boston   peninsula  to 
Castle   Island   and  to  the  northeast  to  Charlestown,    the   Little     ' 
Mystic  area  and   East  Boston.      Large  areas  of  vacant  or 
underutilized   land   lie  along   Boston's  harbor  front.      Until 
recently  there  was  no  private  market  interest  in  developing  or 
upgrading  these  sites.     Today  conflicting  interests  are  competing 
for  waterfront  land   -  either  to  develop  it  or  to  protect  it  for 


possible  future  need.     This  new  interest  stems  from   recent 
growth   in   port  activities,   the  success  of  the  Waterfront  Urban 
Renewal   Project  and  other  large-scale  factors. 

Boston,    like  many  other  coastal   cities  in  the  northeast 
has   reached  a  crossroads  in  the  development  of  its  waterfront 
land.     The  port,   which  was  once  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  mainstays  of  the  city,    had  declined   until,    in  tonnage 
and  employement,    it  was  just  a  fraction  of  its  former  size. 
Even  more  dramatic  is  the  decrease  in  the  land  and  waterfront 
facilities   required  to  service  the  port.      At  one  time,    shipping 
activity  of  one   kind  or  another  took  up  virtually  every  inch 
of  harborside  land.      Today  many  of  the  docks  are  empty  and 
decaying.     Some  have  been   knocked  down,   or  have  just  fallen 
into  the  water.      Activities  unrelated  tc  commercial   shipping 
are  springing  up  on  waterfront  land   including   parks,    housing, 
trucking  warehouses,   and  yacht  clubs. 

In   recent  years,   the  decline  of  the  port  has  reversed, 
and  shipping  activity  is  once  more  on  the  rise.      However, 
technological   changes  in   ship  construction  and  cargo  handling 
have  drastically  changed  the  size  and   nature  of  land  suitable 
for  port  facilities.      Ships  are  longer,   wider  and   require 
deeper  water  than  when  the  port  of  Boston  was  in   its  hayday. 
Containerization,    roll-on   roll-off,   and  other  cargo  handling 
innovations  have  reduced  the  time  a  ship  must  stop  in  port 
while  dramatically  increasing  the  cost  of  each  berth. 
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During  the  period  of  the  port's  decline,    Boston  was 
being  transformed  from  an   industrial   city  with  factories  and 
blue  collar  neighborhoods  to  a  national   service  center  with 
high-rise  buildigs  and  white  collar  commuters.      The  city's 
economy  changed  more  rapidaly  than  the  skills  of  te  city's 
inhabitants  so  today  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  creation  of 
new  blue  collar  jobs  for  the  people  left  unemployed  or  under- 
employed by  the  rapid  structural   change  from  factory  to 
office.     To  attract  the  blue  collar  jobs,    it  is  necessary  for 
the  city  to  provide  the  most  attractive  sites  possible  as  well 
as  necessary  infrastructure  such  as  complete  transportation 
facilities.     Most  of  the  city's  best  industrial   land  is  located   in 
the  Boston   Harbor  area. 

Concurrent  with  these  developments,   changes  in   lifestyles, 
energy  costs,    and  other  factors  are  creating   new  demands  for 
waterfront  land  that  are  not  related  to  --  and  are  often 
antithetical  to  --  industrial  and  commercial   port  activities. 
The  new  uses  include  housing  and   recreation,   restaurants  and 
other  consumer  services,   marinas,   and  yacht  clubs.      Each  of 
these  uses  are  making  demands  for  unused  and  underused 
waterfront  land. 

Although  not  as  significant  as  the  port  in  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  regional   economy,   these  other  uses  are  important 
employers  and  taxpayers  in  the  city.      In   particular,    recreation 
and  tourism  are  important  employers  that  would   benefit  from 


opportunities  to  create  waterfront  development.      Market 
housing  to  attract  the  middle  class  back  to  the  city  and 
generate  substantial   new  taxes  is  another  major  competing  use 
for  waterfront  land.      Thus,   the  Boston   inner  harbor  represents 
possibly  the  most  valuable  land   in  the  city  for  a  combination 
of  major  new  capital   investment  that  could   simultaneously 
create  new  employment,   tax   revenues  and   improve  the  economic 
infrastructure  of  the  city's  economy. 

Boston's  strategy  for  revitalization  of  the  port  looks  not 
only  to  shipping  and   shipbuilding,   the  traditional   uses  of 
waterfront  land,    but  at  all   the  competing  users  of  a  modern 
city's  waterfront.      It  seeks  to  create  a  port  that  will   add  not 
only  to  the  economic  vitality  of  the  city,    but  which  will   create 
new  residential,   commercial,   cultural   and   recreational  opportunities 
as  well.     This  process  was  started   by  the  Waterfront  Urban 
Renewal   Project  now  nearing   successful  conclusion  and   is 
being  continued  in  the  planning  for  the  reuse  of  the  two 
former  Naval   Bases  abandoned   by  the  Federal   Government  in 
1973. 

The  following   is  a  description  of  specific  areas  within 
Boston   Harbor  and  current  land  use  and  activities: 

1 .        The  Downtown  Waterfront 

The  waterfront  community  is  one  of  Boston's  newest 
residential   sectors,   created  through  the  urban   renewal 
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process.      Formerly,   the  district  was  used  for  port-related 
commercial   and  industrial   purposes  and  had  few  residents. 
Since  1970  several   hundred  apartment  units  have  been 
constructed  or  rehabilitated;   360  units  are  currently 
being  constructed  or  rehabilitated  and  approximately  800 
units  are  planned   in  the  Waterfront.     The  total   number 
of  completed  dwelling   units  is  now  approximately  1,000. 
This  figure  is  expected  to  reach  2,000  with  a  projected 
population  of  3,500  when  the  Urban   Renewal   Plan  is 
complete.      All  of  the  constructed  or  planned   housing   in 
this  area  is  within  the  renewal   project. 

In   1975  planning  processes  and  construction  already 
underway  were  continued   in  the  Waterfront  Project.      A 
commitment  of  $8,569,044  was  made  for  major  project 
improvements   including  the  construction  of  Waterfront 
Park,    relocation  of  Atlantic  Avenue,   sewers  and  drains 
and  street  improvements  on   Fulton  and   Commercial  Streets. 
In  addition,   construction   began  on  the  ^3.7  million,   103 
unit  Boston   Housing  Authority  elderly  development  at 
Fulton  and   Commercial   Streets. 

The  Waterfront  area   received  an   investment  of  over 
$15,000,000, for  major  project  improvements  in  the  Waterfront 
Urban   Renewal   Area  from  1968-1974.     The  major  thrust 
of  this  investment  went  to  improve  the  total   environmental 
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quality  of  this  historic  district.      In  many  instances, 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  the  restoration  of  the 
existing   structures  and  to  convert  some  warehouses  into 
very  desirable  residential   units. 

In  addition  to  providing   residential   space,   commercial 
and   institutional  developments  have  been  encouraged. 
The  project  also  includes  the  renovation  of  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Markets. 

The  overwhelming   success  of  the  Waterfront  Urban 
Renewal   Project  in  generating  new  interest  and  demand 
in   both   housing  and  commercial   activity  has   led  to  serious 
interest  in   extending  these  activities   into  the   Fort  Point 
Channel  and   Charlestown   Navy  Yard  areas. 

South   Boston 

The  northern   section  of  South   Boston   is  a  large 
expanse  of  over  900  acres  of  filled   land  extending   north- 
ward from   East  and  West  First  Streets  to   Fort  Point 
Channel   and   Boston   Harbor.      Land   in   the  northern 
section   is  used  primarily  for  industrial,   warehousing  and 
distribution,    institutional   and  commercial   purposes,   of 
which  510  acres  are  industrial/  warehousing  and  275  are 
vacant  and   underutilized   parcels. 

Development  is  of  relatively  low  density,   with   large 
areas  of  vacant  and   underutilized   land.     The  northern 
section   is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  South   Boston   in  terms 
of  land  use  and  density;    but  the   East/West  First  Street 
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truck  route  which  divides  them  is   not  a  definite  boundary 
and  non-residential   uses  are  mixed  into  the  residential 
neighborhood.     The  Summer  Street,    Congress  Street  and 
Northern  Avenue  Bridges  over  Fort  Point  Channel   provide 
access  to  the  northern   section  from  downtown   Boston  and 
points  farther  north.      Access  from  the  south   is  less 
direct,   and  many  trucks  use  residential   streets  to  get 
into  the  area.     The  great  amount  of  under-developed 
land   in  the  area  in  close  proximity  to  the  downtown  and 
the  construction  activity  across  the   Fort  Point  Channel 
in  the  South  Station  vicinity  are  creating  development 
pressure  in  the  northern  section.     The  vast  majority  of 
land   in  the  northern   section   is  in  the  ownership  of  three 
private  corporations  (Athanas,   Town  &  Cities  and   Gillette), 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  and  the  United 
States  Government.      Two  major  commercial  and   residential 
developments  have  begun  to  be  planned   by  private 
investors  for  land   near  the   Fort  Point  Channel.      The 
recently  closed  South   Boston   Naval   Annex  is  being 
developed  by  the  City's   Economic  Development  and 
Industrial   Commission  for  industrial    reuse. 

Athanas  plans  for  the  creation  of  commercial   and  office 
space  (500,000  square  feet),    1,000  units  of  high   income 
waterfront  housing  and  a  600-room  hotel  on  a  31   acre 
parcel   between  the   Fort  Point  Channel  and  Commonwealth 
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Pier.      This  development  could   be  initiated   after  comple- 
tion of  a  new  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  and  would   represent 
the  physical   continuation  of  activities  characteristic  of 
the  Downtown  Waterfront. 

Town  &  Cities  similarly  has  plans  for  the  creation  of 
1,500-3,00  units  of  mixed   income  housing   plus  commercial 
activity  along  the   Fort  Point  Channel.      Further  investment 
is  contingent  on  access  improvements  and  the  clean-up  of 
the  Channel   itself.      Nearby  is  the  newly  renovated 
structure  which  will   house  the  Children's  Museum  and 
Museum  of  Transportation.      The  Athanas  and  Town  & 
Cities  areas   represent  over  80  acres  which  are  to  be 
developed   privately  for  non-port/manufacturing  uses. 

The  Penn  Central    Rail   Yards  are  inland  and  adjacent  to 
these  two  development  projects.      This  48  acre  parcel   is 
currently  available  for  sale  for  $6.4  million.      Parking 
lots,    warehousing   and  other   low  density  uses  are  possible 
if  the  development  of  this  valuable  site  is  not  publicly 
controlled.     As  early  as  1972,   this  land  was  considered 
valuable  for  industrial   park  development  under  city 
(E.D.I.C.)  auspices.      Alternatively,   the  rail   yards  may 
be  marketed   privately  for  commercial   development  purposes 
similar  to  the  Athanas  and  Town  &  Cities  proposals 
further  extending  downtown   high-density  uses. 
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The  Massachusetts   Port  Authority   is  the   land  owner  for 
properties  immediately  east  of  Athanas  and  the  Penn 
Central  Yards.     These  include:     the  Commonwealth   Pier, 
a  passenger  ship  facility  and  exhibition   hall;   Commonwealth 
Flats,   a  45  acre  vacant  parcel  formerly  a   rail   yard;   and 
the  Fish   Pier  and   related  upland  fish   processing  activity. 
The   Fish   Pier  is  in   poor  repair,    requiring  an  estimated 
$15  million   investment  for  upgrading   sanitary  facilities, 
buildings  and  off-loading  equipment  in  order  to  maintain 
and  encourage  growth  of  the  fish  processing   business  in 
Boston.      Fish   receiving  and   processing  currently  employs 
some  1,300  persons  on  the  site. 

The  Boston  Marine   Industrial   Park  at  the  South   Boston 
Naval   Annex  consists  of  184  acres  of  land,    piers  and 
water  next  to  the   Fish   Pier.     This  facility  contains  five 
abandoned  finger  piers,   two  active  dry  docks   (one  about 
700  feet  long  and  the  other  1,200  feet  long)  and  about 
six  major  buildings.      At  the  east  end  of  the  Annex  is  a 
man-made  peninsula  which   includes  two  jetties  which  can 
be  used  for  docking  ships. 

The  entire  site  is  under  the  management  of  the 
City's   Economic  Development  and   Industrial   Commission 
which  is  negotiating  with  the  U.S.    General  Services 
Administration  for  its  sale.     The  smaller  dry  dock  is 
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leased  to  a  ship   repair  company  and  the  larger  dock  is 
operated  by   EDIC  and  available  to  all   ship   repair  operators 
in  the  port  of  Boston.     Some  of  the  structures  are 
leased   short-term  for  manufacturing  and  storage  purposes. 
EDIC  estimates  that  up  to  800  persons  are  employed 
currently  at  the  site  (depending  on   numbers  of  ships  in 
dry  dock)   and  after  acquisition   and   development  some 
3,500  jobs  will   be  created. 

The  Boston   Army  Base  is  a  43  acre  site  between  the 
Annex  and  the   Reserve  Channel .     The  site  is  presently 
in   Federal   use  but  plans  call   for  the  surplusing  of  the 
facility  in  the  near  future.      The  site  is  comprised  of 
4,150  feet  of  berthing   space  and   contiguous  warehouse 
buildings  currently  leased  to  MassPort  and  a  massive 
eight  story  concrete  structure  containing   1.6  million 
square  feet  of  useable  industrial   space. 

Currently  the  pier  area  is  under  consideration   by 
MassPort  for  new  containerport  activity  in  conjunction 
with  back-up   land   in   Commonwealth   Flats. 

The  Naval   Recreation  Area  across  Summer  Street  from 
the  Army  Base  and   Naval   Annex  consists  of  17  acres 
which   should   become  available  from  the   Federal   Government 
in  the  near  future.      The  site  could   be  suitable  for 
additional   manufacturing  or  port  support  activity. 
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At  the  easternmost  end  of  the  South   Boston   peninsula,    is 
the  Castle   Island   Port  Terminal,   a  101   acre  facility 
entirely  owned   by  MassPort  and   leased  to  private  operators 
for  the  movement  of  containers,   automobiles,    lumber, 
cement  and  fuel  oil . 

Charlestown 

Present  and  anticipated   land   use   in   the  Charlestown 
waterfront  area  follows  a   pattern   similar  to  that  of  South 
Boston.      The  new  Charles   River   Dam  and    Paul    Revere 
Landing   Park  will   extend  the  Downtown  Waterfront  to 
Charlestown. 

Charlestown   Navy  Yard.      The  closing  of  the   Boston 
Naval   Shipyard   at  Charlestown   in   July  1974   resulted   in 
the  immediate  loss  of  approximately  5,000  jobs  in  the 
Shipyard.      The  closing   has  had   severe  economic  impli- 
cations for  the  city  especially  in   light  of  the  already 
growing   unemployment  rate  for  blue  collar  workers. 
With  the  termination  of  the  shipyard   use,    however,    130 
acres  of  waterfront  land   is  available  for  redevelopment. 


A 

mixed   use  development  is   now  being   proposed  for  the 
site  including  a  new  waterfront  park,   a  marina,   over  700 
units  of  new  housing,   400  rehabilitated   units,   commercial 
activity  (possibly  a  hotel)  and   some  light  manufacturing. 

Hoosac  Pier,   contiguous  to  the  Navy  Yard,   consists  of 
eight  acres  under  MassPort  ownership.      The  site  is 
presently  underutilized  and  available  for  appropriate 
reuse. 

The   Little  Mystic  Area.      The  peninsula   between    Little 
Mystic  Channel   and   the  Mystic   River   is   entirely  devoted 
to  port  uses  including   an   18  acre  Schiavone  Scrap  operation, 
U.S.    Gypsum  and  other  break  bulk  operations. 

Twenty-two  acres  of  the  site  comprises  the  Moran 
Terminal   which  can   service  two  ships  with  the  two  existing 
cranes.      The  distance  of  the  facility  from  the  outer 
harbor,   the  limitations  of  berthing   space  and   upland  area 
make  the  future  of  the  container  operation  questionable. 
A   recent  study  did   propose  limited  expansion  of  Moran 
for  containerport  expansion. 
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4.        East  Boston 

Along  the  East  Boston  waterfront  are  scattered 
airport-related   industries,    Bethlehem  Steel   and   Piers 
1-4.      Because  many  of  the  old  waterfront  industries  have 
given  way  to  less  intensive  uses,   attention   has   recently 
focused  on   reuses  of  waterfront  property. 

The  city  has  encouraged  new  uses  which  support 
the  predominantly  residential  character  of  Jeffries  Point 
and  has  acquired  and  developed  a  4-acre  park  at  the 
end  of  the  Point.      An   important  issue  is  the  future  of 
the  MassPort-owned   Piers  1-4  on  Marginal  Street.      This 
MassPort  property  is  little  used  although  at  times  it  has 
served  as  a  general   cargo  berth   and  for  the  storage  of 
imported  automobiles.      The   East  Boston  community  has 
expressed   strong   interest  in  the  reuse  of  these  58  acres 
with  jobs,   housing,   and   recreation  being  possible  goals. 
Completion  of  a  new  container  facility  should  free  this 
land  for  suitable  future  use. 

Description  of  Current  City  Activity 

The  City  of  Boston  and   its  delegate  agencies   is  actively 
involved     planning  and   implementing  development  along   Boston's 
waterfront.     The  Waterfront  Urban   Renewal   Project  is   largely 
finished  but  public  dollars  and   public  sector  management  is 
ongoing  in  both   Charlestown  and  South   Boston. 
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II.C.l  Seaport  Access  Itoad 

In  response  to  the  current  level  of  truck  traffic  in  South  Boston,  the 
coiimunity  has  already  voted  to  use  Cortmunity  Developinent  Block  Grant  funds 
to  pay  for  an  environmental  inpact  study  on  a  new  Seaport  Access  Itoad  to 
service  the  industrial  sections  of  South  Boston  without  affecting  the 
residential  areas.  The  preferred  alternative  will  be  selected  in  September 
of  1977,  and  the  Environmental  Inpact  Statement  completed  in  December.  The 
construction  of  the  new  access  road  could  be  cotpleted  in  1981.  The  cost  of 
construction  would  be  between'^2-7  million.  A  full  description  of  the 
project  and  the  six  alternatives  selected  for  further  study  can  be  found 
in  Section  III.B.2. 
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C.2  Boston  Marine  Indxjstrial  Park 

In  1973  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  declared  the  South  Boston  Naval 
Annex  to  be  excess  and  offered  the  entire  102  acres  of  land  and  40  acres  of 
land  imder  water  for  sale.  The  City  of  Boston,  through  its  Economic 
Development  and  Indios trial  Corporation,  recognizing  the  tremendous  potential 
the  site  offers  for  ind-ustrial  development  purposes,  entered  into  negotiations 
vd.th  the  General  Services  Administration  for  the  purchase  of  the  site. 
Acquisition  of  the  site  by  EDIC  is  now  inminent  which  will  ensure  the  rapid 
generation  of  new  industrial  growth  and  aiployment  in  the  city. 

Since  November  of  1975,  EDIC  has  operated  the  BMIP  under  a  protection 
and  maintenance  agreainent  with  the  GSA.  Since  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance agreement  has  been  in  effect,  the  process  of  developing  new 
eiployment  has  been  initiated.  By  capitalizing  on  the  two  drydocks  and 
related  facilities,  EDIC  was  able  to  attract  a  rapidly  growing  Ship 
Repair  firm  from  South  Carolina  into  the  BMIP  shortly  after  starting  the 
protection  and  maintenance  period.  Since  that  time  an  additional  eleven 
tenants  have  come  into  the  Park,  with  such  diverse  interests  as  Oceano- 
graphic  Research,  Marine  Engineering,  Metal  Fabricating,  Boiler  Welding, 
and  Warehoi;ising.   Total  eitployment  on  site  has  grown  fron  two  security 
guards  in  October,  1975  to  over  800  in  May  of  1977. 

Development  of  the  BMIP  as  a  Ship  Repair  facility  and  Marine  related 
industrial  site  holds  the  potential  of  generating  approximately  3,000 
new  jobs.  The  potential  capture  rate  of  Boston  residents  for  these  jobs 
is  high.  The  new  jobs  are  in  areas  that  the  Boston  labor  market  has  a 
ready  sipply  of,  for  example,  welders,  pipefitters,  metal  fabricators  and 
riggers.  Of  the  800  current  jobs  at  the  BMIP  approxmiately  60%  are  held  by 
Boston  residents. 
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The  prospects  for  siistained  growth  of  the  BMIP,  and  the  conciirrent 
level  of  aiployment  are  high.  Certain  development  in  the  ship  repair  industry 
of f ers encoiiragenent  for  the  planned  growth  of  the  site. 

The  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park,  operational  only  since  November  of 
1975,  has  been  able  to  attract  to  its  dcydocking  facilities  17  vessels 
representing  contracts  valued  at  over  $15  million.  The  facilities  of  the 
park,  marketed  for  less  than  twD  years,  have  sustained  an  increasing  volume 
of  work  and  strong  future  market  projections  for  various  reasons  described 
below. 

The  ship-repair  facilities  at  the  BMIP  have  gained  efficiency  through 
the  application  of  sound  management  practices  and  favorable  labor-management 
relations.  Efficiency,  high  worker  productivity  rates  and  a  large  pool  of 
skilled  laborers  allows  the  facilities  to  be  cost  effective  and  thus 
corpetitive  with  other  ports  offering  similar  services.  Boston's  Marine 
Industrial  Park  which  contains  the  2nd  largest  drydock  on  the  U.S.  east 
coast,  has  the  capability  of  accorrmodating  every  ship  vM.ch  calls  on  the 
Port  of  Boston.  This  fact  in  conjunction  with  the  quality  of  services 
provided  at  the  BMIP,  have  established  a  highly  favorable  reputation  for  the 
yard  as  exenplified  by  the  ma^or  repairs  done  by  Braswell  Shipyards,  Inc- 
for  the  U.S.S.  Yosemite.  These  repairs,  performed  on  time  without  any 
discrepancy,  was  the  first  U.S.  Navy  vessel  in  3  years  to  be  ready  as 
scheduled.  These  accorrplishments  and  capabilities  have  established  Boston 
as  a  viable  ship  repair  facility  and  the  potential  for  future  utilization  of 
these  facilities  is  optimistic. 

Conmercial  activities  of  the  port,  a  helpful  condition  for  attracting 
merchant  ship  repair,  have  been  rising  over  the  past  10  years  and  the 
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Massachusetts  Port  Authority  sees  a  continuation  of  this  trend.  The  Port 
of  Boston  finds  itself  experiencing  an  annual  growth  rate  higher  than  any 
other  U.S.  North  Atlantic  Port,  and  as  the  activity  of  the  port  increases, 
there  is  an  increased  potential  for  ship  repair  and  itiaintenance  facilities  to 
be  utilized  itore  fully  by  commercial  shippers.  Also  Naval  Work,  which  forms 
the  contract  base  for  many  ship  repair  facilities,  has  risen  and  is  projected 
to  rise  in  and  through  the  late  1970 's.  Current  estimates  place  the  value 
of  Naval  contracts  to  be  awarded  at  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  '77,  $2.13  billion 
billion  for  fiscal  '78  and  $2.19  billion  for  fiscal  '79.  These  contracts 
represent  a  projected  increase  of  nearly  30%  in  es^ienditures  to  correspond 
with  the  Navy  program  objectives  for  repair  and  overhaixL  of  the  fleet.  The 
Navy's  infamous  hone  port  rule  has  been  almost  eliminated  for  major  repairs 
and  the  Navy  has  shifted  enphasis  from  Navy-owned  yards  to  private  yards 
such  as  our  own.  Associated  with  the  expanding  naval  contracts  is  the 
policy  of  providing  more  business  to  private  ship  repair  facilities  and  an 
opening  up  the  contract  bidding  process.  Such  trends  will  move  away  from 
the  old  "hone  port"  repair  and  maintenance  provision  and  allow  Boston  firms 
to  compete  for  a  portion  of  the  expanded  Navy  market.  Navy  contracts  in 
Boston  alone  have  already  increased  from  approximately  $5  million  in  1975 
to  over  $30  million  in  the  first  half  of  1977. 

With  the  upgrading  and  maintenance  of  current  facilities  at  the  BMEP,  a 
ceitpetitive  position  for  Boston  will  be  sustained  in  the  ship  repair/main- 
tenance industry.  Cotpleted  with  the  projected  growth  in  repair  contracts, 
both  canitercial  and  Navy,  and  the  increased  traffic  in  Boston  and  New  England 
Ports,  local  ship-repairers  will  be  able  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
market.  Boston,  and  the  BMIP  in  particular  also  have  a  corpetitive  advantage 
over  other  New  England  Ports  in  that  they  have  the  only  major  repair 
facilities  available. 
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C.3  Foreign  Trade  Zone 

The  City  of  Boston,  through  the  econcmic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC) ,  and  the  Cammonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  through  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  have  joined  together  to  bring  a  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  (FTZ)  into  Boston.  An  application  which  was  s\±tnitted  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Cortitierce  has  been  approved  for  a  5.1  acre  site  located  within  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park,  formerly  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex.  The 
facility  which  will  operate  in  Building  #32  of  the  Industrial  Park  contains 
10  levels  and  approximately  340,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  FTZ  will  be  owned  and  irrproved  by  EDIC.  Funds  totaling  $1.1  million 
have  been  committed  to  the  renovation  of  Building  #32  and  it  is  expected 
that  wDrk  will  be  cortpleted  during  the  next  year.  Interim  occupancy  will  be 
possible.  The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  will  operate  and  market  FTZ  on 
the  basis  of  a  long-term  lease.  The  Port  Authority  has  already  started  to 
actively  market  the  site  and  to  date,  about  150  letters  of  interest  have 
been  received. 

A  Foreign  Trade  Zone  offers  an  excellent  potential  in  terms  of 
generating  enployment.  The  concept  of  FTZ  allows  firms  to  defer  tariff 
payments  until  the  goods  leave  the  zone  and  formally  enter  the  United  States. 
Thus,  for  products  where  the  duty  is  on  the  percentage  of  Foreign  materials 
contained,  the  tariff  can  be  substantially  reduced  when  finished  with 
i^itierican  goods  and  services;  or,  by  bringing  "raw"  materials  and  components 
with  a  low  tariff  into  the  zone  and  processing  them  with  American  labor: 
the  entrepreneur  can  reduce  input  costs  giving  a  coirpetitive  cost  advantage 
to  the  product.  Also,  since  goods  brought  into  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  are  not 
subject  to  iiiportation  quotas,  a  firm  can  store  products  and  place  them 
on  the  market  in  the  next  period  according  to  danand  conditions.  Such  a 
strategy  can  enhance  a  firms  cash-flow  position  for  duties  need  not  be  paid 
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until  the  product  is  marketed.  Insurance  on  the  goods  is  also  minimized 
to  its  lower  value  prior  to  the  tariff. 

Although  imports  through  Foreign  Trade  Zones  presently  account  for 
80-85%  of  the  activities  exportation  can  also  be  profitable.  If  a  conponent 
of  foreign  origin  is  less  e>^)ensive  than  the  American  counterpart  without 
tariffs,  yet  needed  to  finish  the  product,  such  a  carponent  can  be  brought 
into  the  FTZ  to  catplete  the  production.  This  method  of  production  would 
reduce  costs  and  allow  the  U.S.  export  to  be  more  conpetitive  in  international 
markets.  Generally  location  within  a  FTZ  helps  reduce  factor  costs  of  a 
business  engaged  in  international  trade  and  therefore  acts  an  an  economic 
stimulus  which  promotes  a  healthy  errployment  base  through  ccirpetition. 

By  1980,  the  FTZ  is  expected  to  be  fiiLly  operational.  At  that  time, 
there  will  be  about  350  people  vrorking  on  the  site,  engaged  principally 
in  light  manufacturing,  assembly  and  packing.  The  resultant  irrpact  of  the 
FTZ's  activity  may  generate  upwards  of  $10  million  for  Boston's  economy  and 
through  an  overall  multiplier  effect  produce  525  jobs  in  the  region. 

The  Zone  can  be  es^anded  within  BMIP  relatively  easily. 
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C.4  The  Charlestown  Navy  Yard 

The  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  consists  of  103  (?)  acres  v^iich  is  in  the 
process  of  acquisition  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  Land  for  a 
16.4  acre  waterfront  park  and  marina  has  already  been  transferred  to  the 
Authority  and  work  has  begun  on  a  $4  million  park  site.   Phase  I,  with  a 
public  investment  of  $1.2  million,  will  be  ccmpleted  in  the  fall  of  1978. 
Additional  funding  is  required  for  Phase  II.   (A  more  cotplete  description 
of  the  project  can  be  found  in  Section  III.G.)  The  entire  reuse  program  is 
expected  to  take  10  years  and  involve  $20  million  in  public  investment 
and  $100  million  in  private  investment.  The  project  should  create  1,800 
new  jobs  and  $4  million  annually  in  new  taxes. 
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C.5  Job  Training  Center 

The  developnent  of  a  Job  Training  Center  at  Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park  in  South  Boston  will  link  specialized  training  for  unenployed  and  un- 
skilled, econanically  disadvantaged  residents  of  Boston,  with  erployinent 
requirements  for  tenant  conpanies  located  with  the  industrial  park.  Further, 
with  the  cooperationof  both  itBnagernent  and  labor,  graduates  of  the  center 
WDuld  becone  a  principal  source  for  new  ettployees  in  related  firms  throughout 
the  Mstrolpolitan  area.  Itecruitment  of  candidates  for  participation  in  the 
program  will  be  coupled  with  a  "pre-hire  concept".  A  special  assessment 
program  will  be  operated  in  concert  with  representatives  of  the  training 
center  to  enable  the  best  matching  of  the  Center's  abilities  with  ertploy- 
ment  opportunities  available. 

By  tailoring  its  programs  to  labor  market  demands,  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  the  Center  can  expand  considerably.  Proposed  training 
programs  (to  be  implemented  in  the  order  listed)  include: 

1.  Welding 

2.  Building  and  Facilities  Maintenance 

3.  Maintenance  Mechanic  (Vehicle  and  Mechanical  Equipment) 

4.  Electro-Mechanics,  Service  and  Repair 

5.  Machine  Tool  Set-Up  and  Operation 

6.  Business  and  Administration 

All  training  projects  will  consist  of  30-hoxir  per  week  training  sessions 
with  daily  hours  from  8:30  -  3:30.  The  approach  to  training  within  the  Center 
will  simulate  actijal  working  conditions  to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  It 
is  expected  that  the  maximum  length  of  training  for  any  course  will  not 
exceed  26  weeks.  The  peak  capacity  of  enrollment  d\aring  the  initial  program 
year  will  be  150.  Eventually  enrollment  will  expand  to  350  people  per  year. 
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The  Center  is  being  developed  through  the  use  of  CETA.  112  funds  being 
allocated  to  EDIC  for  renovations,  staffing  and  operation  of  the  training 
center.  An  industrial  Council  will  be  created  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Center's  operations.  The  Council  will  consist  of  business  representatives 
from  each  of  the  skill  areas  in  which  training  is  conducted,  labor  representatives 
from  the  associated  unions  and  others  who  can  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Center.  The  Council  will  serve  as  the  link  to  the  business 
coimunity  for  future  errployment  opportunities. 

The  Center's  location  in  the  BMIP  is  a  benefit  to  both  existing  and 
prospective  tenants,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  Center.  By  providing 
a  ready  supply  of  trained  personnel,  any  enployer's  ei^jansion  can  be  easily 
accoitplished.  Graduates  of  the  center  will  in  the  same  way  be  provided  with 
ready  access  to  the  labor  market.  As  the  Center's  capability  expands,  it 
will  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  all  opportunities  that  develop  in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 
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Fort  Point  Channel  Water  Quality  Improvements 

Both  the  B.R.A.  and  the  Boston  P.W.D.  have  scheduled  improvements 
to  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  System  which  will  reduce  pollution  in  Boston 
Harbor,  and  specifically,  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

Due  to  the  scope  and  expense  of  the  improvements  needed,  no  one, 
specific  isolated  improvement  will  dramatically  upgrade  the  water  in  Boston 
Harbor.  Rather,  the  continuation  of  our  joint  program  of  new  sewer  and  drain 
replacement  and  separation,  construction  of  new  major  intercepting  conduits 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  construction  of  new  pumping  and  treatment  stations, 
will  gradually  but  progressively  bring  improvement. 

Happily,  Fort  Point  Channel,  one  of  the  worst  areas  of  the  Inner  Harbor, 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  show  improvement.  The  Channel  receives 
its  most  objectionable  pollution,  sanitary  waste  water,  from  the  Roxbury 
Canal  adjacent  to  the  South  End,  Dorchester  Creek,  and  combined  sewer  over- 
flows along  the  length  of  the  Channel. 

Without  getting  into  detailed  technical  explanation,  the  following 
improvements,  now  under  construction  or  in  serious  planning  stages,  will 
have  a  direct  beneficial  affect  on  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

B.R.A.  South  End  Improvements 

We  now  are  completing  the  new  South  End  Pumping  Station,  the  first 
half  of  the  South  End  Pollution  and  Flood  Control  Facility  (PAFCF).  The 
second  half,  a  sewage,  detention  and  treatment  facility,  and  continued 
separation  of  South  End  sewer  and  drain  systems  to  implement  the  working  of 
the  PAFCF,  will  be  funded  in  large  part  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  All  South  End  sewer  and  drain  construction,  which  will 
minimize  contribution  of  sewage  to  the  Roxbury  Canal  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
will  be  complete  by  1981.  This  in  itself  is  a  $35  -  40M  program. 

Boston  P.W.D.  Improvements 

Although  failing  to  meet  earlier  deadlines,  the  Boston  PWD  has  been 
asked  by  the  E.P.A.,  to  resubmit  their  application  for  over  $50M  in  Federal 
E.P.A.  Grants  to  construct  new  large  intercepting  sewers  to  replace  existing 
conduits  which  have  become  structurally  unsound,  and  have  insufficient  capacity, 
resulting  in  frequent  overflow  of  sewage  to  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

These  major  sewer  conduits,  and  estimated  costs  are: 

1.  Main  Interceptor  Replacement  -  $13,370,000. 

2.  East  Side  Interceptor  Replacement  -  North  Branch  -  $32,590,000. 

3.  East  Side  Interceptor  Replacement  -  South  Branch  -  $  8,240,000. 

4.  Mount  Vernon  Street  Sewer  -  $3,800,000. 


Boston  P.lftl.D.  Improvements  -  Continued 

Their  approximate  placement  is  shown  on  the  attached  plan.  The  East 
Side  Interceptor,  North  Branch  will,  in  fact,  be  placed  in  Fort  Point 
Channel,  the  South  Branch  will  link  up  with  B.R.A.  work  in  the  South  End, 
and  the  two  will  combine  in  the  South  Bay  area  to  become  the  new  Main 
Interceptor  carrying  sewage  to  the  Columbus  Park  Headworks,  and  to  Moon 
Island.  The  new  Mt.  Vernon  Street  sewer  from  Columbia  Point  to  Kosciuszko 
Circle,  will  eliminate  most  of  the  sewage  overflow  problem  to  Dorchester 
Creek,  and  accordingly  this  contribution  to  Fort  Point  Channel  pollution. 

To  quote  the  City's  Engineering  Consultant  for  this  project.  Camp 
Dresser  &  McKee,  Inc.  "The  social  and  economic  impact  of  improved  sewerage 
facilities  resulting  from  reduction  of  sewer  surcharge  levels  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  portion  of  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  District  to  be  served 
by  the  proposed  Main  and  East  Side  Interceptor  Replacements  ... 

The  decrease  in  frequency  of  occurrence  and  volume  of  overflows  of 
mixed  waste  water  and  storm  water  will  beneficially  affect  the  quality  of 
water  in  the  adjacent  channel  and  harbor  waters,  and  thus  increase  aesthetic 
enjoyment  and  opportunity  for  harbor  boating  and  other  water  based  sports." 

Due  to  the  time  needed  for  reapplication  and  acceptance  by  E.P.A.,  and 
preparation  of  the  extensive  contract  documents  needed,  the  City  cannot 
begin  construction  until  1979  at  the  earliest  and  construction  of  these 
Interceptor  will  take  33  months  to  complete. 

However,  the  trend  is  good.  City,  B.R.A.  and  Federal  interest  and 
attention  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area,  and 
our  plans  are  quite  complementary,  to  redevelopment  of  this  region  of  South 
Boston  as  part  of  the  New  Sea  Port  of  Boston. 
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C.2  Transportation 

Adequate  transportation  is  of  the  utmost  inportance  to  any  developtent 
in  South  Boston.  There  must  be  good  truck  access  between  the  Northern 
industrial  section  and  the  expressway  system  leading  out  of  Boston.  Currently, 
the  trucks  entering  from  or  exiting  to  the  south  filter  through  the  crowded 
residential  streets  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  A  seaport  access 
road  must  be  established  to  alleviate  this  sitioation.  The  exit  from  the 
industrial  area  to  the  north  is  via  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  which  is 
inadeqijate  for  the  volume  of  traffic  and  sorely  in  need  of  major  repair 
work.  The  planning  for  a  pew  bridge  is  underway. 

I^il  transportation  for  the  area  is  equally  irrportant  and  must  be 
maintained  and  upgraded.  Public  transportation  to  and  from  the  Job  Training 
Center  and  the  new  development  areas  exists  now,  but  the  level  of  service 
must  be  increased  as  development  proceeds  to  insure  easy  access  to  the  area 
for  all  Boston  residents. 

C.2. a  Seaport  Access  Road 

Presently  there  is  heavy  truck  traffic  through  the  residential  areas  of 
South  Boston  due  to  the  poor  access  between  the  industrial  areas  and  the 
expressways.  There  are  already  fairly  substantial  warehousing  and  distribution 
operations  in  South  Boston,  as  well  as  the  Sealand  containerport  operating 
near  (on?)  Castle  Island  and  the  activity  connected  with  the  BMIP.  The 
developnent  of  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  and  Massport's  container- 
port  operation  can  only  dramatically  increase  the  volume  of  truck  traffic  in 
South  Boston.  At  present  the  access  frcm  the  BMIP  to  the  North  is  via  the 
Northern  Avenue,  Congress  Street  or  Sumner  Street  bridges,  connecting  with 
the  Central  Artery.  The  access  to  the  west  is  via  the  Broadway  Bridge  to 
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the  Mass  Pike;  and  to  the  south  connecting  with  the  Southeast  Expressway. 
These  routes  are  inadequate,  however,  mainly  because  of  the  extreme  congestion 
in  the  Broadway  and  Andrew  Square  intersections.  The  need  for  a  seaport  access 
road  exists  now,  and  is  iirperative  for  any  further  industrial  and/or  caraiercial 
developnent  in  the  area. 

The  Project  to  Date 

In  September  of  1975,  the  South  Boston  community  voted  to  fund  an 
environmental  study  for  a  seaport  access  road.  The  study  is  being  co-sponsored 
by  the  BRA  and  Massport.  They  hired  the  consulting  firms  of  Fay,  Spofford 
and  Thomdike,  Inc.,  (engineers),  and  Wallace,  Floyd,  Ellenzweig,  MDore,  Inc. 
(architects/planners)  ,  v\*i.o  begin  work  in  November  of  1976 . 

The  ccOTiiunity  suggested  the  primary  criteria  to  be  used  in  analyzing 
the  various  alternatives.  The  access  road  should  keep  all  trucks,  except 
those  making  local  deliveries  or  pick-ups,  off  the  residential  streets. 
If  should  iirprove  north-south  and  east-west  access  from  the  seaport  and 
industrial  areas  to  the  expressways.  This  irrproved  access  should  eliminate 
the  congestion  at  the  Broadway  and  Andrew  Square  intersections.  Another 
irrportant  consideration  that  the  community  requested  was  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  road  would  not  involve  taking  any  residential  land. 

South  Boston  residents,  businessmen,  and  others  came  up  with  32 
possible  configurations  for  the  seaport  access  road. 

A  description  of  the  primary  alternatives  written  by  the  consulting 
firm,  Wallace,  Floyd,  Ellenzweig,  Moore,  Inc.  follows: 


Proposed  Alternative  2 


Minimum-Build :   In  this  alternative,  fairly  good  truck  ser- 
vice is  provided  while  new  construction  is  lainiinized.   Trucks 
would  be  removed  from  currently  impacted  residential  streets 
by  relocating  parts  of  the  truck  route  away  from  the  resi- 
dential area.   Displacement  of  one  gas  station  is  likely. 

A  reconstructed  Fourth  Street  bridge  would  link  the  new 
South  Boston  truck  route  with  the  Expressway  frontage  road. 
The  truck  route  would  proceed  on  Dorchester  Avenue  to  a  re- 
structured Broadway  intersection.   Due  to  a  new  configuration 
of  this  intersection,  Dorchester  Avenue  would  be  closed  to 
through  traffic.   Thus,  U.S.  Postal  Service  trucks  entering 
South  Boston  would  have  a  special  truck  route  from  Foirrth 
Street  up  A  Street  to  West  Second  Street.   All  other  trucks 
would  travel  through  the  Broadway  intersection,  onto  V7est 
Second  Street,  connecting  with  First  Street  via  an  upgraded 
and  realigned  block  of  B  Street.   Trucks  would  then  use  the 
First  Street  truck  route  for  east-west  travel  and  an  up- 
graded and  extended  D  Street  for  north-south  travel  between 
First  Street  and  Northern  Avenue.   Outbound  truck  traffic 
would  follow  the  same  route  through  the  Broadway  Station 
intersection. 
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roposed  Alternative  '3 


Railyard  Connector;   This  alternative  is  similar  to  the 
Minimum  Build  alternative  in  routing,  but  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion of  road  in  the  northern  industrial  area.   With  the 
exception  of  portions  of  West  Second  and  East  First  Streets, 
trucks  would  be  removed  from  currently  impacted  residential 
streets.   It  appears  that  one  bijsiness  would  be  displaced 
by  the  proposed  improvements. 


A  reconstructed  Fourth  Street  bridge  would  link  the  new 
South  Boston  truck  route  to  the  Expressway  frontage  road. 
Trucks  would  travel  on  Dorchester  Avenue,  through  a  re- 
structured intersection  with  Broadway  and  onto  West  Second 
Street.   (As  in  Minimum  Build,  U.S.  Postal  Service  trucks 
would  have  a  special  northbound  route  from  Fourth  Street, 
up  A  Street  to  West  Second  Street. )   From  West  Second 
Street,  an  upgraded  and  realigned  B  Street  would  connect 
with  the  First  Street  truck  route  for  east-west  travel. 
Trucks  continuing  north  would  remain  on  B  Street  which 
would  be  extended  through  the  existing  railyards,  connect- 
ing with  the  existing  segment  of  B  Street  at  Fargo  Street. 
Outbound  truck  traffic  would  follow  the  same  route  through 
the  Broadway  Station  intersection. 
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'roposed  Alternative  4 


Foundry  Street  Ramp:   This  alternative  completely  bypasses 
the  Broadway  Station  intersection,  avoiding  the  pedestrian 
and  auto  conflicts  which  occur  there.   With  the  exceptions 
of  portions  of  West  Second  and  East  First  Streets,  trucks 
would  be  removed  from  currently  impacted  residential  streets. 
This  alternative  appears  to  displace  four  businesses. 


A  reconstructed  Fourth  Street  bridge  would  link  the  new 
South  Boston  truck  route  with  the  E:<pressway  frontage  road. 
All  trucks  would  follow  the  same  route  which  would  begin 
on  the  Fourth  Street  bridge.   From  a  T-intersection  on  the 
bridge,  a  ramp  would  descend  to  existing  Foundry  Street. 
Trucks  would  follow  Foundry  Street,  passing  under  the  Broad- 
way bridge,  to  a  new  intersection  with  West  Second  Street. 
A  new  bridge  spanning  the  railroad  right-of-way  would  con- 
nect West  Second  Street  to  the  existing  First  Street  truck 
route  for  east-west  travel.   B  Street  would  be  extended 
through  the  existing  railyards  for  use  by  trucks  travelling 
north  and  south.   Outbound  truck  traffic  would  follow  the 
same  route  under  Broadway  bridge. 
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Timetable 

The  Draft  Environmantal  Overview  Sijniiiary  will  be  ready  by  midsiinmer, 
1977,  and  will  be  published  and  distributed  for  coimients.  It  will  include 
an  analysis  of  the  32  proposed  alternatives  and  a  preliminary  assessment  of 
the  probable  impacts  of  the  6  alternatives  selected  for  further  study. 

In  September  of  1977,  the  preferred  alternative  will  be  chosen  for 
further  study  and  the  Draft  Environmental  Iirpact  Statement  begun.  This 
should  be  ccmpleted  and  submitted  to  FEIWA  in  Decanber.  If  this  is  approved, 
the  engineering  study  for  the  access  road  can  begin  2  to  3  months  later. 

The  engineering  study  will  probably  take  1.5  years  and  its  cost  will 
be  10-15%  of  the  cost  of  construction  for  the  road.  Depending  upon  v^ch 
alternative  chosen,  the  cost  itHy  be  $300,000  to  $1,050,000. 

Construction  of  the  seaport  access  road  could  then  start  in  the  spring 
of  1980,  and  would  take  approximately  1.5  years  to  cortplete. 

Funding 

The  engineering  study  for  the  access  road  can  be  fimded  either  by  the 
City  or  the  State.  We  have  found,  however,  that  if  the  State  funds  the  study, 
there  will  be  a  delay  of  another  year,  since  the  State  normally  takes  a  full 
year  to  decide  on  a  consulting  firm  and  award  the  contract.  This  is  assuming 
too,  that  the  State  has  arrple  funds  to  finance  the  study.  The  City,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  use  UDAG  funds  and  finance  the  study  without  undue  delay. 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  first  is  "Interstate"  funding  vMch  is  90%  Federal  dollars,  10% 
State.  This,  however,  assumes  a  limited  access  major  highway  for  all  purpose 
traffic.  The  South  Boston  residents  would  prefer  a  road  that  could  be 
limited  to  trucks,  so  that  the  road  would  not  create  its  own  demand  in 
comuter  traffic,  thus  increasing  the  total  traffic  for  the  area. 
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A  second  possible  source  of  funding  is  the  "Urban  Systems"  pot.  This 
funding  is  primarily  for  smaller,  local  streets  and  it  is  70%  Federal  and 
30%  State.  There  are  5.4  million  dollars  allocated  for  Boston  each  year,  and 
the  State  has  $14  million  more  which  is  for  discretionary  uses.  Presently 
the  City  has  projects  slated  costing  far  above  that  $5.4  million. 

The  third  and  more  promising  source  of  funding  is  the  "Urban  Primary" 
source.  This  funding  is  again  70%  Federal  and  30%  State.  It  is  used  for 
streets  smaller  than  an  interstate  and  larger  than  an  arterial.  The  advantage 
of  trying  to  use  this  source  of  funding  is  that  the  City's  application  for 
the  seaport  access  road  woiiLd  not  be  in  competition  with  other  City  projects. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  costs  of  construction  ($2-7  million) 
do  not  include  the  cost  of  property  acquisition.  In  the  alternative  ^diich 
use  the  route  through  the  Penn  Central  Eailyard,  this  cost  might  be 
avoided,  or  underwritten  by  the  City's  purchasing  the  entire  parcel  for 
futiire  economic  development  projects.  Nor  do  the  costs  include  those 
non-qualifying  expenses  such  as  necessary  replacement  and  amenities. 

C.2.b  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 

Currently  there  is  a  3  lane,  swing  bridge  spanning  Fort  Point  Channel 
and  connecting  South  Boston  via  Northern  Avenue  with  the  downtown  area  and 
expressways.  The  bridge  is  in  need  of  substantial  repairs  and  is  in- 
adequate for  the  current  rate  of  traffic.  Replacement  of  the  bridge  is 
necessary  for  any  development  in  South  Boston  resulting  in  increased 
commercial  and/or  industrial  traffic.  The  cost  to  the  City  of  operating 
the  swing  bridge  averages  approximately  $200,000  per  year,  with  75%  of  that 
cost  going  to  drawtenders'  salaries.  This  cost  will  be  avoided  in  the 
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proposed  design  for  a  replacement  bridge  which  is  a  6  lane  fixed  span 
structijre.  One  fishing  concern,  which  docks  its  boats  along  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  inside  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  fixed  span,  but  a  new  site  has  been  found  for  them  and  they  are  willing 
to  relocate.  The  widened,  fixed  span  bridge  will  allow  an  increased  and 
uninterrupted  traffic  flow  feeding  the  northern  section  of  South  Boston  without 
iirpacting  the  residential  areas. 

The  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Works  cortimissioned  a  feasibility  study  done 
by  Universal  Engineering  Corporation  and  completed  in  1974.  The  FHWA  has 
already  approved  the  Negative  Declaration  filed  by  MDPW  and  the  Coast  Guard 
approval  of  the  initial  design  is  expected  momentarily.  The  source  of  funding 
for  the  project  is  the  "Bridge  Replacement  Fund"  which  is  75%  Federal  funding 
and  25%  State.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $10  million,  and 
engineering  costs  would  be  10-15%  of  that.     ' 

The  MDPW  is  currently  negotiating  a  contract  for  the  final  design  work 
with  Artinan  &  Whitney,  Inc.  The  engineering  should  begin  in  August,  1977,  and 
should  be  coitpleted  in  January,  1978.  If  the  approval  of  the  engineering 
plans  by  FHWA  comes  in  >terch,  construction  could  begin  in  the  summer  of  1978. 
Construction  will  take  approximately  12  months,  so  the  new  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  could  open  in  the  sunnier  of  1979. 

C.2.C  Rail  Service 

At  present  ConRail  has  service  to  the  BMIP  and  the  army  base  along  one 
nain  rail  spur.  This  spur  also  serves  as  access  to  the  Castle  Island 
containerport  facility,  the  Commonwealth  Flats  and  the  Pappas  properties,  an 
industrial  park  adjoining  the  BMIP.  At  this  point,  there  is  one  train  servicing 
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the  anr^  base  every  two  to  three  days.  CohRail  has  guaranteed  continued 
service  to  these  areas  and  is  planning  to  upgrade  the  condition  of  the  tracks 
leading  to  the  gates  of  the  BMIP.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  increase 
service  to  the  BMIP  and  to  the  army  base  or  Cormcnwealth  Flats  as  the  itiarket 
warrants. 

C.2.d  Bus 

There  are  presently  two  ^BTA  bus  routes  connecting  the  northern 
section  of  South  Boston  with  the  downtown  area.  Itoute  7  operates  every 
10-20  minutes  during  the  day,  from  South  Station  up  to  Northern  Avenue 
along  the  Athanas  properties,  Ccmtionwealth  Pier  and  the  Fish  Pier;  then 
down  to  Summer  Street  and  out  to  City  Point.   (See  map.)   Route  6  travels 
along  the  same  route  in  South  Boston  except  that  it  ends  on  Terminal  Street, 
the  street  leading  into  the  Anry  Base.  This  route  originates  at  three 
different  points  downtown:  South  Station,  Aquarium,  or  Haymarket.  The 
service  on  Rjute  6  is  irregular,  running  only  from  6:00  to  9:00  a.m.  and 
3:00  to  5:30  p.m. 

Both  of  these  routes  have  stops  that  are  within  walking  distance  to 
the  Job  Training  Center  and  other  interests  in  the  BMIP  or  the  Army  Base. 
If  the  demand  exists,  the  MBTA  will  increase  service  on  RDute  6,  the  route 
running  closest  to  the  BMEP.  They  are  currently  planning  to  extend  RDute  7 
downtown  to  establish  better  connections  with  other  transit  routes. 


T^c+^O' 


.-'■*<r'" 


^^^li 
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III.D.  Related  Private  Investment 

The  investment  in  public  infrastructure,  specifically  environmental 
and  major  transportation  inprovements ,  will  stimulate  significant  private 
investment  in  South  Boston.  The  Fort  Point  Channel  Area  is  probably  the 
next  nmjor  site  of  concentrated  development  in  Boston.  But  the  developtient 
of  the  Channel  Area  is  contingent  on  access  solutions  that  will  link  it 
directly  to  the  downtown  and  on  the  basic  clean  i:p  of  the  channel  itself. 
The  Mass  Port  Authority  is  readying  itself  to  begin  development  of  the 
harbor's  third  major  container  facility  and  this  activity  must  not  take  place 
without  the  corresponding  developinent  of  an  industrial  access  highway  to  link 
the  Port  with  the  regional  transportation  network.  Similarly,  public  and 
private  investment  at  the  MBIP  is  dependent  on  good  transportation  via  the 
seaport  access  road  and  Northern  Avenue  Bridge. 

Additional  public  funding  will  be  necessary  for  the  combined  container 
port — industrial  park.  But  the  investment  in  basic  infrastructure  alone 
will  serve  to  trigger  substantial  private  activity  near  and  along  the  Fort 
Point  Channel.  This  private  investment  will  result  in  new  jobs,  new  housing, 
and  substantial  new  tax  revenues  for  the  City  and  its  residents. 

D.l  Penn  Central  Hail  Yards 

Forty  eight  acres  of  the  65  acre  Penn  Central  yards  are  on  the  market  at 
this  time.  There  is  serious  interest  in  half  of  that  space  for  a  major  new 
ccTtiTercial  activity  that  would  represent  $ million  of  new  capital  invest- 
ment and  new  jobs.  The  development  of  a  major  trade  center  would  also 

be  a  stimulus  to  local  business  and  manufacturing  as  well  as  the  irrport/ 
e>5»rt  sector  and  therefore,  the  Port  and  Foreign  Trade  Zone. 
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The  proposed  coirmercial  center  depends  on  a  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
soluUon  and  Seaport  Access  Road  design.  In  fact,  the  sale  and  developtient 
of  any  of  the  Penn  Central  Proj^rty  is  contingent  on  resolution  of  these 
transportation  issues.   Pending  a  1978  resolution  of  access,  sale  of  the 

parcels  could  take  place  as  early  as  and  development  completed  by  . 

The  City  will  carefully  monitor  proposed  land  use  for  the  remaining 

Penn  Central  parcels  to  insure  combatability  with  stated  goals.  The  City  will 

exercise  its  option  to  acquire  parcels  proposed  for  unsuitable  uses. 

2.  Athanas  Properties 

The  Hotel  conmercial  proposal  for  Athanas'  Pond  along  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  is  highly  corrpatible  with  an  adjacent  cornmercial  center.  Proposed 
market  housing  along  the  water's  edge  will  both  address  the  need  to  create 
central  city  new  housing  to  attract  the  middle  income  suburban  worker  back 
to  the  city  and  provide  a  mojor  tax  generator. 

Timing  and  success  of  Athanas  development  is  closely  linked  to  the  development 
of  the  Penn  Central  property. 

3.  Town  and  Cities 

Development  could  begin  as  early  as  1979-1980  depending  on  channel  clean 
up  and  Northern  Avenue  Bridge, 
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E.l  Marketing  Programs 

As  the  anticipated  improvements  to  the  BMIP  proceed,  an 
increased  marketing  effort  will  be  undertaken  by  EDIC  to  promote 
maximum  utilization  of  the  site's  facilities.   Currently,  one 
staff  member  is  engaged  full  time  in  marketing  the  site's 
buildings,  public  dry  dock  and  open-air  space.   These  marketing  . 
efforts  have  yielded  thirteen  tenants  for  the  park  who  utilize 
approximately  35%  of  the  available  floor  space.   By  attracting 
these  firms  to  the  park,  over  800  jobs  were  provided  in  the 
City.  '      '    ■ 

In  order  to  reach  projected  levels  of  employment  and 
occupancy,  existing  marketing  programs  for  the  BMIP  will  be  expanded 
Promotional  strategies  will  include  marketing  tools  that  will  detail 
the  advantages  of  locating  at  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park, 
widening  the  scope  of  business  contacts  involved  in  maritime 
activity  and  expanded  advertisements  in  magazines  and  trade  journals 

The  intensified  promotional  campaign,  as  envisioned,  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $75-100  thousand  per  year. 
In  the  future  4-5%  of  the  gross  revenue  generated  by  the  park 
could  be  spent  on  marketing.   The  resultant  benefits  of  the 
intensified  marketing  effort  would  help  insure  the  attainment  of 
3,000  on-site  jobs  by  1980. 
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E.2     Repair  of  Dry  Dock  #4 
a.     Project  Description 

There    is    an    immediate    need    for    repairs    to    Piers     //5 
and    //6    at    the    BMIP,       These    two    piers    taken    together    form    the    deck 
and    side    walls    of    Dry    Dock    //4.        Due    to    long    terra    neglect    and    failure 
of    the    Navy    to    perform    routine    maintenance,     the    exterior    sides    of 
both    piers    have    eroded,    which    has     caused    additional    problems    to 
the    deck    surface.       Therefore,     the    repairs     envisioned    under    this    program 
will     rehabilitate    the    entire    dry    dock    structure    so    as    to    enable    its 
maximum    utilization    and    efficiency. 

Specific    repairs    to    be    accomplished    under    this    program 
call    for:     placement    of    new    steel    piles,     removal    of    deteriorated 
beams,     re-building    of    the    rip-rap    slope,     and    repairing    pier    decks. 
When    these    repairs    are    completed,     the    structural    integrity    of    the 
deck    will    be    insured.       The    normal    life    expectancy    of    these    repairs 
with    regular    maintenance    is     in    excess    of    30    years.       When    the    dock 
J^s    rehabilitated    it    will    support     the    employment    of    approximately 


650  jobs  per  year  in  various  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades  such  as  welding 
pipefitting,  metal  fabricating,   ribbing  and  others. 

b.     Px±)lic  Investnent  ,  ' 

To  accomplish  the  repairs  called  for  in  this  program,  EDIC 
will  need  to  invest  approximately  $3.0  -  4.0  million  dollars  in  a 
one  time  investment.   The  final  cost  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  repairs  to  the  fender  system  and  deck  resurfacing. 
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c.  Private  Investment 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  noted  investment  there  will 
be  on  going  private  investment.   Private  investment  would  derive  from 
the  leasee  operator  of  Dry  Dock  //4,  a  private  ship  repair  firm.   If 
the  operation  of  the  dry  dock  is  insured  by  these  repairs,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  operator  will  make  extensive  repairs  and  up- 
grading throughout  the  site.    The  major  investments  of  the  operator 
would  include:  Renovations  of  the  administration  building,  previously 
a  warehouse,  to  create  a  personnel  facility  capable  of  handling 
sailors  whose  ships  are  in  for  long  term  repairs.   Overhauling  the 
gantry  cranes  at  the  Dry  Dock.    Renovating  the  structure  being  used 
for  on-shore  repairs  -  these  investments  along  with  other  minor 
investments,  such  as  street  repairs  and  fencing  will  total  approximately 
$500,000  -  600,000  by  1979. 

d.  Time  Frame 

Due  to  the  current  condition  of  the  piers,  the  work  to 
be  done  under  this  program  needs  to  be  done  in  a  relatively  short 
time  frame.   EDIC  Xv^ould  like  to  start  reconstruction  activities 
within  12  months.   A  blanket  environmental  assessment  is  being 
prepared  by  C.  E.  Maguire  for  completion  in  July,  1977,  which 
should  cover  all  rehabilitation  and  even  new  construction  on  site. 
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E.3  Jetty  Repair 

a.  Project  Description 

There  is  approximately  15  acres  of  cleared  waterfront  land  at  the  BMIP. 
This  area,  known  as  the  jetty  area,  is  a  peninsula  with  over  2400  linear  feet 
of  wharf  space,  and  water  depth  running  between  35'  and  40'  at  M.L.W,  The 
load  bearing  capacity  of  the  dock  has  been  decreased  in  some  sections  due  to 
tidal  action  and  irrproper  maintenance.  When  finished,  the  repair  program  will 
enable  the  corrplete  utilization  of  the  wharf  section,  and  the  accessability 
to  itHritime  loading  activities  along  its  entire  2400  foot  length. 

Full  utilization  of  the  jetty  area  will  include  ship  repair  work 
(tie-up  and  float  work,  marine  cargo  handling,  offshore  oil  support  activities) . 
Regardless  of  the  mix  of  activities  in  this  area,  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment for  pierside  loading  capacity.  It  is  expected  that  under  no  development 
alternative  will  the  load  bearing  strength  on  any  section  of  the  wharf  exceed 
50  EWT.  Older  this  program  all  repairs  will  restore  the  wharf   to  a  minimum  of 
this  capacity. 

b.  Public  Investment 

Under  this  work  program  it  is  anticipated  that  the  major  investment  will 
be  t±ie  repair  and  restoration  of  defective  piles  along  the  entire  wharf.  This 
would  involve  generally  refilling  the  steel  frames  with  concrete.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  there  would  be  repairs  to  the  concrete  dock,  pile  caps  and 
beams,  and  repair  or  replacement  of  components  parts,  ie.  fender  system,  rails, 
etc.  Cost  of  this  program  will  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  linear  feet 
actually  repaired.  Of  the  total  2400  feet,  850  feet  of  the  West  jetty  needs 
to  be  repaired  to  support  the  activities  of  Dry  Dock  #3.  This  repair  will 
involve  an  investment  of  approximately  $525,000.  Further  investment  in  the 
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North  and  East  Jetty  will  be  required  involving  $618,000  and  $150,000 
respectively.  Ttotal  investment  in  the  jetty  area,  therefore,  will  be 
^proximately  $1.3  million. 

c.  Private  Investment 

By  investing  in  the  Jetty  area  EDIC  will  help  to  secijre  large  private 
investment  imtiediately  in  the  serviced  area.  Private  investment  in  the  area 
will  be  directed  primarily  at  major  equipment  purchases.  Craones  that  have 
extensive  lift  capacity  would  be  foremost  with  a  per  crane  cost  of  between 
$3m  -  $5  million.  Further  private  investment  in  the  area  will  be  directed 
towards  paving  and  construction  of  secondary  structures,  which  could  total 
an  additional  $1.0  million. 

c.  Time  Frame 

The  repairs  to  the  Jetty  area  should  be  acconplished  on  an  as  needed 
basis  -  as  the  demand  for  the  space  warrants,  and  as  income  generated  from 
its  uses  is  siifficient,  these  repairs  should  be  undertaken.  .  Therefore  the 
repairs  to  the  West  Jetty  will  be  undertaken  within  24  months.  The  other 
repairs  would  follow. 
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E.4  Building  Repairs 

a.  Project  Description 

Due  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  structures  within  the  BMIP  were  left 
unattended  most  have  e:<perienced  deterioration,  either  cosmetic  or  structural. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  EDIC  in  the  operation  of  the  BMIP  to  preserve 
and  restore  as  many  of  the  existing  structures  as  possible.  To  date  with 
its  own  work  force  seme  structures  have  already  been  repaired. 

Along  with  the  repairs  that  are  being  undertaken  there  are  conversion 
activities  planned.  Conversion  activities  will  enhance  the  marketability 
of  the  site  while  at  the  same  time  upgrading  the  current  land  use.  Specifically, 
v^:iat  is  to  be  acccitplished  under  this  vrork  program  includes:  conversion  of 
Building  21  from  an  administrative  facility  to  a  Berthing  and  >5essing  Center 
(Ships  Crew  Facility) ,  renovation  of  Biiilding  19  to  convert  it  to  an  incubator 
facility  for  light  itanufacturing  and  ship  repair  support  industries,  the 
caipletion  of  renovations  to  Building  24  for  use  as  an  administrative  facility. 

b.  Public  Investment 

The  work  program  described  in  this  section  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
monies  on  three  separate  structures. 

1.  Building  21 

Demolition  of  vvood  section,  removal  of  most  non-structural  elements  of 
interior  of  brick  structure,  replacing  plumbing  and  heating  system,  partition- 
ing for  dormitory  purposes,  constructing  and  eqxiipping  a  galley  section  - 
$620,000. 

2.  Building  19 

Repairs  to  roof  and  gutters,  painting  exterior  of  building,  repairs  to 
mechanical  systems  on  first  floor  -  $170,000. 
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3.  Bxiilding  24 

Repair  roof  -  $8,000. 

c.     Private  investment 

The    improvements    done    under    this    program    will    generate 

additional    private    investment     in    the    related     facilities. 
Buildings    19     and    24    will    be    leased    out    on    an    as     is    basis 
which    will    cause    the     lessee's       to    make    interior    improvements 
to     the    structures,     i.e.     new    walls,     ceilings,     and    eletrical 
services.        For    Building    19,     the    improvements    would     also 
involve     repairs     to     the    loading     docks     and    bays.        These     im- 
provements   would,     over    a    10    year    period,     approach    $500,000. 
Building    21    would    not    cause    any     direct    private     investment 
since    the    whole     facility    would    be    leased     to     short     term    tenants 
(6    months     to    a    year).        However,     these     improvements    would    provide 
a    magnet     for    new    work    in     the     shipyard,    which    otherwise    would    be 
done    elsewhere.        All    of    the    improved     facilities     could    be 
be     expected     to     generate    substantially     increased    rental     income 
and    concurrent    revenues     to     the     City    by    means     of     in     lieu    of 
t  ax    p  ay  me  n  t  s  .  ,.    ' 

Current    development    plans    call    for    the    generation   of    3000   new   jobs    on   site. 

In   support   of    this    level   of    employment,    it    is    anticipated    that   private    investment 

in    plant    and   equipment    at    the   BMIP  will    exceed    $20    million.      Private    investment 

will  be   concentrated   in  equipment    for  operations    and    repairs   and   renovations 

to    the   site,    the  majority    of   which   will  be    completed   by    1981. 

d.     Time  Frame 

The  vrork  to  be  done  under  this  program  should  be  accorrplished  within  a 
16-month  time  fraitie. 
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5.     Roads  and  Utilities  Inside  BMIP 
a.     Project  Description 

There  is  extensive  infrastructure  within  the  BMIP  currently.       Its  design 
and  capability  is  to  service  the  piers  and  wharfs,  dry  docks,   and  support 
structures,   covering  an  area  of  approximately  100  acres  of  land  and  40  acres  of 
land  under  water.     These  systems  however,  due  to  their  age,   subsurface 
conditions,   and  lack  of  maintenance  have  deteriorated,   and  display  a  need  for  up- 
grading.       Since    any    industrial    facility,     particularly    a    ship     repair 
yard,    is     dependent    upon     reliable    utilities,      the     improvements     necessary 
to     these    systems     are    vital     to     the    full    development    of     the    BMIP. 

Under    this     program    upgrading    of    all    systems     is     envisioned. 
These    systems    have    varying    degrees     of    work    necessary     to    bring     them    up 
to    full    operational    capability.     Some    improvements    will    also    be     required 
to    meet     the       new    requirements     the    BMIP    will    place    on    its     infra    structur^ 
based     on    new    or    changed    uses     of     the     land    area.     The    BMIP    with    an    upgrade. 
utility     system    designed     to    meet     development    goals    will    support     approx- 
imately    3000    new    jobs.        The    work     covered    under     this-  program    will     in 
addition    be     easily    adaptable     to    hooking    up     to     the    development     to     take 
place    in    Building    114     at     the    Array    Base,     which    will    support     an     additiona' 
2000    j  obs . 

The     specific    work    program     to    be     accomplished    under     this 
sectioninclude:  ' 

1.  Repairs     to     the    Sewer     System 

Replacing  and  relaying  parts  of  existing  system  repairing  ejecto 
pits  and  miscellaneous  work  $60,000. 

2.  Storm  Drainage  System 

Repairs  to  existing  system  and  relaying  storm  sewers  entering 
Sanitary  System   $115,000. 
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3.  Fresh  Water  System 

Replacing  certain  lengths  of  main,  repairing  various  valves  and 
connections,  and  repairing  sections  of  existing  mains.  $360,000 

4.  Electrical  Distribution  System 

Repairing  sections  of  13.8  and  2.4  KV  mains,  renovating  certain 
sub-stations,  including  switches,  breakers  and  transformers,  and 
servicing  various  building  hook-ups  to  main  distribution  systems. 
$251,600. 

5.  Roadway  Pavements 

Reconstruction  of  primary  park  roads,  temporary  repairs  to  C  Street 
and  repairs  to  secondary  roads.    $427,000. 


6.    Trackage 
Rehabilitation  of  railroad  tracks  (standard  guage)  and  rehabilitation 
of  gantry  crane  tracks  (22  foot  guage).    $279,400 


b.  Public  Investment 

Total  public  investment  under  this  program  would  be  approx- 
imately $1.6  million  dollars.   The  total  investment  made  would  be 
to  service  the  entire  102  acres  with  adequate  utility  service. 
These  improvements  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  fully  operational 
ship  repair  facility  and  all  additional  development  at  the  BMIP. 


c.  Private  Investment 

With  the  anticipated  improvonents  under  this  program  the  entire  site  would  be 
available  for  intensive  industrial  developnient.  Current  developnent  plans  call  for 
the  ■   generation  of  3,000  new  jobs  on  site.  In  support  of  this  level  of  ertploy- 
itent,    it  is  anticipated  that  private  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  at  the  BMIP 
will  exceed  $20  million.  Private  investment  will  be  concentrated  in  equipment  for 
operations  and  repairs  and  renovations  to  the  site,  the  irajority  of  which  will  be 
conpleted  by  1981. 

d.  Time  Frame 

The  work  to  be  done  under  this  program  should  be  acconplished  within  a  16- 
month  time  frame. 
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III.  E.  6  Expected  Benefits  of  BMIP  Repairs 

The  primary  benefit  derived  from  the  work  done  under  these  repair 
programs  is  the  creation  of  a  framework  for  the  successful  dev  elopment  of 
3000  new  jobs.  These  new  jobs  will  be  generated  by  the  attraction  of  new 
industries  into  the  BMIP,  indi:istries  that  are  currently  located  outside  the 
City  of  Boston,  or  are  not  yet  in  existence.  The  continued  operation  of  Dry 
Dock  #4  will  generate  650  jobs  per  year  and  $7  million  in  total  wages. 
(Currently  over  60%  of  these  jobs  go  to  Boston  residents.)  The  repair  of  the 
jetty  area  will  directly  generate  200  jobs,  and  will  create  the  support  area 
necessary  for  ongoing  operations,  such  as  ship  repair  and  cargo  handling. 
Infrastructure  improvements  will  enable  the  development  of  a  major  East  Coast 
ship  repair  facility,  as  well  as  an  extensive  support  industry  facility. 

In  addition  to  the  generation  of  new  employment,  new  industries 
brought  into  the  MIP  will  also  contribute  significantly  to  the  varioiis 
neighborhood  corrmercial  districts  by  means  of  additional  income  to  residents, 
and  to  the  Boston  regional  economy  by  means  of  increased  siab-contracting  for 
goods  and  services  to  Boston  area  vendors.  The  subcontracting  fron  the  dry 
dock  repair  vork  alone  will  be  in  excess  of  $8  million  per  annum,  with  50% 
going  to  Boston  firms.  This  spin-off  wil  be  generated  from  the  $15-20  million 
total  value  of  repair  contracts  in  Dry  Dock  #4  per  year. 

Because  the  repair  programs  will  facilitate  successful  marketing  of  the 
ayHP,  they  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  City's  tax  base,  by  means  of  in- 
lieu-of-tax  payments  made  by  those  ccmpanies  leasing  space  at  the  site. 
E.7  Environmental  Impact  Report  -  BMIP 

EDIC,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mass  Government  Land  Bank,  is  currently 
preparing  an  Environmental  Inpact  Report  for  submission  to  the  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Affairs.  This  Report  is  being  prepared  with  the  consulting 
firm  of  C.E.  McGuire  and  is  expected  to  be  conpleted  before  July  30,  1977. 
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Previously,  EDIC  has  received  a  negative  assessment  from  the  Federal 
EPA  for  the  repairs  already  scheduled  at  the  BMIP  and  proposed  re-use  of  the 
facility.  All  future  repairs  which  generally  confojrm  with  the  proposed  re-use 
will  probably  receive  a  similar  negative  assessment  from  EPA.  When  the  report 
now  being  prepared  is  finished  all  repairs  or  rennovations  which  conply  with 
the  proposed  re-use,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Ccnitionwealth. 
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F .  Containerport 

The  Port  of  Boston  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  trading  center,  with  a  far 
reaching  inland  nnarket.  Due  to  a  combination  of  factors;  deteriorated  rail 
network,  a  shift  in  the  New  England  industrial  and  commercial  mix,  and  the 
changes  in  marine  technology  to  trade  moving  through  the  port  has  declined. 
Recent  trends,  however,  indicate  that  the  Port  can  again  become  cortpetitive 
and  with  that  all  the  attendent  benefits  of  the  region. 

Port  traffic  generally  has  increased  in  recent  years.  The  increase,  due 
to  New  Englands  dependence  on  imported  fuel,  has  been  prirrarily  in  petrole-um 
products.  Container  cargo  traffic  has  also  experienced  increases.  Unlike 
petroleum  products,  container  cargo  has  a  stimilant  effect  on  the  regional 
economy.  These  benefits  are  the  main  catalyst  to  the  expansion  of  the 
facilities  handling  container  cargo. 

To  fiiLly  realize  these  benefits  there  is  a  need  for  expanded  capacity. 
The  Moran  facility,  -in  Charlestown,  is  operating  over  its  design  capacity. 
Without  new  facilities  the  dis-economies  of  over  crov^iing  could  jeopardize 
the  regional  irtports  v±dch  can  be  derived  from  increased  Port  traffic. 

With  the  premium  for  existing  waterfront  land  in  Boston,  the  location  of 
an  expanded  container  port  is  of  great  inportance  to  the  City  and  its  future. 
Waterfront  land  is  now  being  sought  for  residential,  industrial,  coimercial 
and  cargo  handling  purposes.  This  demand  for  space  can  be  ej^)ected  to  continue. 
Therefore  land  use  decisions  must  be  made  vdiich  permit  the  most  efficient  uses  of 
Waterfront  land. 
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Options 

The  first  option  on  locating  the  new  Massport  containerport  involves  a  two 

stage  development  program. 

In  the  first  stage,  EDIC  is  making  available  to  Massport  of  22.3  acres 
of  the  BMIP,  in  addition  to  providing  direct  access  to  the  Massport  property  on 
Comnonwealth  Flats.  The  lands  together  would  provide  a  50-acre  container  facility 
vdiich  could  be  created  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  A  berth  at  the  west 
jetty  would  enable  Massport  to  provide  a  Roll-on/Roll-off  capability  for  the  first 
tine  in  Boston.   Imrrediate  and  projected  demands  for  space,  generated  by  increased 
containerport  coimierce,  should  be  satisfied  by  this  proposal.  Another  conponent 
of  the  1st  phase  development  plan  is  for  EDIC  to  make  available  30  acres  of  land  under- 
water between  Piers  1  and  4  to  be  filled  by  Massport  for  new  waterfront  land.  New 
land  created  in  this  way  could  provide  the  additional  capacity  for  at  least  three 
berthing  slips,  v\*iich  sould  create  a  total  port  capacity  of  10  slips. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  phase  I  would  cone  to  an  end.  Massport  would 
then  move  its  Roll-on/Boll-of f  facility  to  its  permanent  location  on  the  western 
end  of  the  Arm/  Base.  The  Army  Base  facility  v^*lich  will  be  readied  during  Phase  I, 
will  become  operational  during  Phase  II.  If,  during  the  renovation  of  the  Amy  Base, 
unavoidable  delys  occur,  the  lease  for  the  jetty  area  could  be  extended  to  provide  the 
requisite  short  term  space. 

The  second  option  open  for  development  of  a  new  Roll-on  RDll-of f  and/or 
container  port  facility  would  be  for  the  immediate  utilization  of  the  Army  Base  and 
attendant  support  lands.  This  option  calls  for  Mass  Port  to  conplete  a  Roll-on  Roll-off 
facility  at  the  western  end  of  the  Arrr^  Base.  To  couple  this  location  with  storage  space 
on  the  Commonwealth  flats,  a  right  of  way  across  the  portion  of  the  BMIP  which  lies 
between  will  be  granted.  Addi tonal  vacant  land  for  storage  inside  the  BMIP  could  be 
made  available  under  this  option.  To  accomodate  new  parking  requirements  as  a  result 
of  the  displacenent  of  existing  space,  land  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Army  Base 
could  be  used,  including  some  of  the  existing  first  floor  building  space. 
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Options 

Under  this  option  there  would  be  a  potential  for  two  Roll-on  Roll-off 
berths.  Additional  berthing  space  along  the  entire  4000  foot  wharf 
could  be  utilized  for  increased  container  traffic,  principaling  in 
inter-port  barges  which  accessing  for  nearly  30%  of  the  current  traffic 
at  Moran.  This  would  call  for  demolition  of  existing  buildings  at  the 
Army  Base,  with  the  exeption  of  #114.  Two  cranes  could  be  utilized  in 
this  way. 
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Jetty  Area  Option  -  Public  Investment 

Public  investment  to  improvs  and  renovate  existing  facilities  at 
the  BMIP  will  be  needed.   In  addition  to  upgrading  the  existing  streets 
and  railways  at  the  park,  major  structural  improvements  are  planned, 
for  the  Jsttj-  area.   By  improving  roads  and  railv/ays  at  the  park 
an  integrated  network  of  transportation  will  evolve.   Such  a  system 
will  provide  a  more  efficient  access  to  container  storage  areas  for 
Massport  at  the  Commonwealth  Yards  in  the  short-xun  and,  in  the 
long-run,  allov/  for  the  development  of  shiprepair  facilities  on  the 
jetty.   Rehabilitation  of  railroad  and  gantry  crane  tracks  will 
facilitate  the  efficient  movement  of  cargo  flows,  while  allowing  for 
a  flexible  system  of  transporting  heavy  machinery.   Proposed  improve- 
ments to  the  rail  and  roadway  system  have  been  estimated  at  $706,000. 

Structural  improvements  proposed  for  the  v;est  jetty  of  the 
industrial  park  will  enable  Massport  to  provide  roll-on/ roll-off 
facilities  along  the  2400  foot  wharf.   Containership,  berthing 
would  utilize  the  jetty  area  in  the  first  phase  of  development  and 
in  the  long  term,  ship  repair  facilities  would  be  introduced.   Proposed 
improvem.ents  would  include  repairs  to  the  concrete  dock,  pile  caps, 
beams  and  repair  or  replacem.ent  of  component  parts  .   Improvements 
to  the  jetty  area  will  require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $1.3 
million  to  be  prorated  over  a  20-year  term. 
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Army  Base  Option  -  Public  Investment 

The  inprovements  which  would  be  required  under  this  options  woiiLd  be 
principly  those  which  are  necessa:^/  for  inprovements  of  the  wharf  structure 
and  demolition  of  tvvo  existing  structures  as  well  as  the  cargo  handling 
equipment  called  for  to  create  the  facility. 

Private  Investment 

Short  term  investments  by  MassPort  in  the  jetty  area  and  Commonwealth 
flats  will  be  approximately  $10  million.  These  investments  will  be 
primarily  preparing  Commonwealth  flats  as  a  storage  area  for  containers, 
preparing  the  wharf  for  loading  activities,  and  installing  cranes  and/or 
facilities  for  a  Roll/On- Roll/Off  facility. 

Benefits 

In  either  configuration  the  Containerport  Project  has  benefits  for  both 
the  City  and  the  region.  There  will  be  some  direct  increased  enployment, 
90-100  longshoreman's  jobs,  as  well  as  the  increased  enployment  throughout 
the  region  generated  by  the  greater  capacity  for  lower  cost  transportation 
of  goods.  In  addition,  with  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
serving  the  Port,  there  could  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  commercial 
ship  repair  wDrk  done  in  Boston  Yards.  This  will  be  especially  true,  if  the 
Port  Authority  is  able  to  induce  any  of  the  ten  shipping  firms  formerly 
homeported  in  Boston  to  retirm.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  waiting  and  dead  time 
in  shipping,  conmercial  shippers  have  a  preference  for  doing  much  of  their 
vrork  in  home  ports  or  turn  around  ports. 
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If  the  two-phase  configuration  using  the  jetty  in  the  BMIP  is  used  for 
the  containerport,  there  will  be  increased  revenue  to  the  City  through  in- 
lieu-of-tax  payments  and  a  per  ton  or  per  container  charge  for  goods  moving 
thrxDugh  the  facility. 

If  fte.ssPort  purchases  the  amr/  base  and  locates  the  containerport  there, 
the  only  revenues  for  the  city  would  be  through  rental  payments  for  a  right- 
of-way  through  the  BMEP  to  Conmonwealth  Flats,  or  scane  type  of  per  ton  or 
per  container  charge  for  goods  traveling  through  the  right-of-way.  If,  however, 
the  City  purchased  the  army  base,  the  City  could  then  lease  the  area  to 
MassPort,  obtaining  revenue  from  MassPort  and  the  other  lessees  of  Building  114. 
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G.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Fish  Pier 

The  Boston  Fish  Pier  is  the  center  of  all  fishing  transactions  for  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  Fish  are  sold  in  the  New  England  Fish  Exchange  on  the 
pier  and  filleted  or  frozen  by  processors  located  on  the  pier  or  on  Northern 
Avenue.  The  Fish  pier  vras  constructed  in  1912  by  the  Cormionwealth  of  Mass- 
achusetts for  the  landing,  processing  and  distribution  of  fish.  It  was  operated 
privately  by  the  Boston  Fish  Market  Corporation  until  1972  when  Mass  Port  took 
over  operation  of  the  pier. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  condition  of  the  pier  has  declined  and  so 
too  has  the  local  fishing  industry.  The  overall  decline  of  the  size  of  the 
Boston  Fishing  Fleet  reflects  this  slide.  In  1955  there  were  59  fishing 
vessels  operating  from  the  Fish  Pier;  now  there  are  15. 

Nevertheless  the  coming  of  the  200  mile  limit  and  new  financial  interest 
in  rrcx3em  fishing  boat  acquisition  has  produced  new  hope  for  the  revitalization 
of  the  fishing  industry.  The  1300  jobs  currently  at  the  pier  can  be  stablized 
and  new  job  creation  made  possible.  The  renewal  of  the  Fishing  Fleet  would 
reinforce  ship  repair  activity  at  the  nearby  industrial  park  and  could  in  time 
generate  new  demand  for  refrigerated  container  activity. 

Specific  Project 

This  proposal  calls  for  reinvestnent  of  $15  million  in  the  publicly 
owned  Fish  Pier.  Recent  studies  of  the  pier  have  indicated  serious  problems 
with  the  structural  integrity  of  the  pier  itself,  the  utility  system,  structures^ 
and  a  need  for  new  and  more  efficient  loading  facilities. 

First  phase  rehabilitation  would  involve  $  million  of  which  the  Mass 

Port  Authority  would  contribute  half.  Specific  conponents  would  include: 

Rehabilitation  of  building  1  and  2  (see  attached  diagram)  for  use  by 

fish  dealers  and  processors.  The  third  floor  of  these  buildings  will 

be  renovated  for  other  canpatible  rent-producing  uses,  either  residential 

or  office  space; 
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Rehabilitation  of  building  3  for  corrpatible  incone  producing  uses; 

Rehabilitation  of  the  power  plant  building  to  house  central  freezer 

cold  storage,  and  heating  facilities.  It  is  also  proposed  that  a  new  fish 
unloading  and  auction  facility  be  located  here  and  that  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  relocation  site  for  an  enlarged  ice  plant.  These 
facilities  are  badly  needed  for  grOTvth  of  the  pier's  operations  as  well 
as  for  reasons  of  sanitation  and  efficiency. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  pier  itself  is  proposed  and  would  include  resur- 
facing the  apron  and  regrading  and  paving  the  central  street.  The  traffic 
and  loading  patterns  would  be  revised  to  eliminate  the  present  pro= 
blems  of  congestion. 

This  rehabilitation  would  be  phased  to  allow  minirnum  disruption  of  pier  oper- 
ations. 

A  second  major  component  of  this  project  would  involve  credit  assistance  for 
the  Fishing  Fleet.  A  new  trawler   now  costs  an  average  of  $1.6  million  and 
most  of  the  existing  Fleet  is  over  20  years  old.  An  undercapitalized  high 
risk  industry  has  been  chronically  unable  to  renew  itself  due  to  inability 
to  get  credit.  This  proposal  calls  for  a  loan  guanantee  program.  Federally 
fianded  (EDA  or  Maritime  Administration?)  to  assist  fishenren.  ^*3rking  with 
local  banks  and  the  proposed  guarantee  program,  the  City  of  Boston  will  offer 
technical  assistance  to  fishermen  to  gain  financing  for  new  fishing  boats. 

Timing 

The  Fish  Pier  upgrading  and  loan  guarantee  program  could  begin  as  early 
as  1978.'  Preliminary  engineering  work  and  environmental  clearance  is  already 
complete.  The  entire  first  phase  pier  upgrading  would  be  accorrplished 
within  2  years. 

Benefits 

Investment  in  the  Fish  Pier  and  in  the  Fishing  Fleet  at  this  time  will  have 
a  major  effect  on  a  major  New  England  industry.  Fish  processing  v;hich  tradi- 
tionally ertploys  a  resident  blue  collar,  often  minority,  labor  force  would  be 

stabilized  in  Boston  with  a  potential  for  adding  new  jobs  to  the 

present  base  of  1300.  Boston  has  the  potential  for  becoming  the  principle 
fish  processing  center  for  New  England  due  to  its  location  within  the  regional 
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transportation  network.  With  the  grovTth  of  the  industry  because  of  the 
200  mile  limit,  fishing  could  double  its  level  of  activity  within  the  next 
decade. 
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H.   Charles town  Navy  Yard 

The  redeveloprrent  of  the  103  acre  Charlestovm  Navy  Yard  site  is  underway  with 
a  comittiT^nt  of  over  seven  million  dollars  in  local  and  Federal  funds.  The 
project  will  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  site:  proximity  to  downtown,  the 
waterfront  location,  historic  buildings  and  tourism  potental.  Private  invest- 
rtent  for  some  $40  million  in  new  housin<^  is  tentatively  committed.  To  firm 
up  this  comittn^nt  and  to  generate  additional  private  investment  in  manufacturing^^ 
coirmercial  and  hotel  activitv,  further  public  investment  in  this  historic  but 
deteriorated  site  is  necessary. 
Specific  Projects 
Park  Completion 

The  develofxinent  of  a  6.4  acre  waterfront  park  and  adjacent  public  pier 
and  dry  dock  area  will  require  a  phase  II  investment  of  public  dollars.  Phase  I 
investment  of  $1.2  million  of  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Local  Public 
Works  Funds  will  be  completed  by  Fall,  1978.  Tentative  corpittment  by  the 
state  of  1978  BOK  Funds  for  $700,000  phase  II  funding  is  in  place.  An 
additional  $700,000  match  will  be  required  to  complete  the  project. 
Street  and  Utility  Recpnstuction 

First  Phase  housing  construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  Spring,  1978. 
Concurrent  with  that  development,  the  City  will  be  required  to  upgrade  adjacent 
streets  and  utilities.  Funds  for  this  activity  are  not  as  yet  corrmitted. 
Combined  Federal  and  City  resources  will  be  needed  for  $800,000  to  begin 
Spring  1978  construction 
Land  Acquisition 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  will  acquire  almost  half  of  the  103  acre 
Charlestown  site  at  no  cost  under  the  Historic  Monument  provisions  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act,  That  area  along  the  waterfront  and  adjacent  to  the 
public  park  has  been  designated  a  "new  development  area"  and  must  be  pur- 
chased from  the  General  Service  Administration  for  $1.7  million.  Although 
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the  Authority  intends  to  resell  this  property  to  housing,  hotel  and  iianu- 

facturing  developers  it  will  not  recover  its  purchase  price.  Because  site 

development  costs  are  so  high  and  to  encourage  the  most  desirable  reuse  for  the 

land,  a  substantial  write  down  of  the  sale  price  will  be  required.  To  aid 

the  City  in  development  of  the  property,  Federal  Funds  are  sought  for  50% 

of  the  aquisition  price  to  help  absorb  the  development  cost  associated  with  the 

project. 

Building  Demolition 

Developinent  parcel  #1A  at  the  foot  of  the  new  waterfront  park  contains 
one  massive  obsolete  World  War  II  industrial  structure.  This  building  cannot 
be  adptively  reused  and  it  obstructs  park  development.  The  demolition  of 
the  structure  and  tenporary  grassing  of  the  area  will  significantly  enhance 
the  visual  quality  of  surrounding  development  activity  and  create  a  highly 
marketable  site  for  the  development  of  a  hotel  and  for  comrercial  activity. 

The  two  acre  development  parcel  sould  attract  250  new  jobs,  $ in  capital 

investinent  and  $      in  new  tax  revenue  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

Timing 

The  $3.58  million  in  public  investment  identified  here  in  represents  a 
second  major  phase  of  public  infrastructure  investirent  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  project  or  (with  funds  already  in  place)  some  50%  of  the  total 
required  public  investment  for  the  project.  This  $10.4  million  investment  includes 
most  of  the  absolute  minumum  requirements  for  develop:nent  to  take  place  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  project  through  1982. 

Building  Demolition,  Land  Aquisition  and  Street  &  Utility  Work  should 
begin  innmediately  and  Phase  II  park  Development  should  be  initiated  in  1979. 
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Benefits 

Public  Investment  in  Charlestown  should  generate  1800  new  jobs  in  service 
and  itanufacturing.  It  will  spur  over  $100  million  in  private  investment  and 
develop  major  new  subsidized  and  market  housing  stock.  The  project  will 
generate  $4  million  per  year  in  taxes  and  depending  on  the  level  of  Federal 
participation,  will  be  self  amortizing  in  three  to  five  years. 
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I.  Job  Training  Center 

a.  Project  Description 

In  June  1976  EDIC  prepared  an  Economic  Development  Plan 

which  designated  Building  #49  for  use  as  a  Job  Training  Center 
for  marine  related  industries.  During  the  past  year  $450,000  in 
CETA  funds  v/ere  secured  to  begin  renovating  and  equiping  Build- 
ing #49.   The  first  floor  of  the  building  will  be  renovated  for 
use  in  the  welding,  and  machine  tool  program  by  mid  September, 

1977.  In  addition$535, 000  of  CETA  funds  were  obtained  to  oper- 
ate the  welding,  machine  tool,  and  facility  maintenance  courses 
at  Wentworth  Institute  for  up  to  90  city  residents. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  FY  19  78  the  JTC  will  be  pro- 
' vided  with  at  least  $600,000  -  $700,000  to  operate  courses  in 
welding,  machine  tool  and  industrial  facilities  maintenance. 
These  courses  will  be  operated  in  two  25  week  cycles,  serving 
90-100  trainees  each  cycle.   A  minimum  of  180  people  v/ill  be 
trained  by  the  Job  Training  Center. 

EDIC  has  also  made  an  application  to  EDA  for  $743,000  to 
complete  renovations  of  building  #49  for  first  phase  courses. 
These  renovations  would  be  completed  between  January  and  May 

1978.  Current  planning  calls  for  the  center  to  be  fully  oper- 
ational 60  days  after  the  completion  of  renovation  v7ork  and 
equiping  of  classes. 
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Phase  II  courses,  Elec tro-Mechnical  Repair,  Maintenance 
Mechanics,  Business  and  transportation  planning,  would  be  implemented 
with  the  completion  of  renovating  to  Building  #49  and  the  securing 
of  new  funds  for  equipping  the  courses. 

The  primary  goal  in  establishing  a  Job  Training  Center  at  the - 
BMIP  will  be  to  provide  training  and  employment  oppor tuni ties  f o r 
Boston  residents.   These  residents,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  or  welfare  recipients  in  the  city  xjill  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  an  intensive  training  program.   The  programs  and  skills  which 
participants  receive  will  be  geared  immediately  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  employers  within  the  BMIP.   By  using  this  process  and 
working  closely  with  the  BMIP  employe^-s  the  Center  will  be  able  to 
assure  that  participants  will  be  hirdd  x-/hen  they  complete  their  course 
of  s  tudy . 

At  this  time  projected  peak  capacity  for  the  center  is  six 
courses  with  a  total  of   200  training  slots,  producing  400  trainees 
per  year.   This  number  could  be  expanded  greatly  with  receipt  of 
additional  development  and  operational  funding.   At  a  maximum  operational 
level  the  Center  could  become  the  prime  source  of  new  employment 
for  the  expanding  ship  repair  activities  in  the  Port  of  Boston. 
Furthermore  it  could  additionally  become  a  major  source  of  employees 
for  other  industries  and  trades  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
B.   Public  Investment 

Development  of  the  Job  Training  Center  was  initiated  by 
EDIC's  receipt  of  $450,000  in  CETA  f unds . f or  renovations  to  the  first 
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floor  of  building  #49.   These  renovations  will  be  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  Welding  and  Machine  Tool  programs.   A  third  program. 
Facility  Maintenance,  will  also  be  started.   These  three  programs, 
currently  being  run  at  Wentworth  Institute,  will  be  moved  to  their 
permanent  location  in  Building  #49  and  become  operational  by  mid 
September  1977.   Operational  funding  was  guaranteed  through  the 
receipt  of  $535,000  in  CETA  funds. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Center's  development  calls  for  the 
opening  of  three  additional  programs;   Electro/Mechanical  Repair, 
Maintenance  Mechanics  and  Business  Administration.   Completion  of 
this  phase  v/ill  require  new  funding  for  renovations  of  the  remaining 
parts  of  Building  #49  so  as  to  accomodate  the  additional  programs, 
administrative  and  counseling  areas,  medical  and  industrial  aid 
stations . 

An  application  for  $743,000  from  EDA  has  already  been  made  for 

^novation  funds.   An  application  for  assistance  is  also  being  prepared 

Dr  submission  to  the  School  Training  Improvement  Program  (S.T.I. P.). 

ssistance  is  being  sought  for  operational  funds  in  the  amount  of 

1.9  million  for  F.Y.  1978. 

The  combined  funds  from  above,  when  approved  will  provide  for 
1 
,ie  preparation  of  the  building  for  operation,  and  the  staffing  and 

jjierational  funding  for  the  facility.   Some  of  these  might  be  used 

||r  equipping  the  three  new  program  areas.   However,  additional 

'fnding  remains  to  be  secured  for  the  balance  of  necessary  equipment 

■r  the  Electro/Mechanical  Repair,  Maintenance  Mechanics  and  Business 

^iministration  programs.   Estimated  cost  for  this  additional  equipment 

I  $400,000. 
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Current  planning  for  the  facility  calls  for  an  additional 
$400,000  in  as  of  yet  unidentified  funds  to  complete  the  renovations 
to  building#49. 

C.  Private  Investment 

Direct  private  investment  in  the  Job  training  facility  will 
be  in  the  form  of  commitments  of  employment  for  graduates  of  the  Center. 
Such  commitments  could  yield  between  $1.2  and  2.0  million  in  new 
wages  per  year,  during  the  first  phase  of  development  and  potentially 
$3.5  million  per  year  when  the  center  is  fully  operational. 

Firms  will  in  addition  to  pre  hiring  participants  will  also 
contribute  in  many  circumstances  the  training  personnel  for  the  programs 
EDIC  staff  at  the  Job  Training  Center  are  also  going  to  solicit  private 
industries  for  contributions  of  goods  and  equipment  which  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Center. 

D.  Benefits 

The  most  direct  benefit  of  getting  the  Job  Training  Center 
fully  operational  (6  programs)  will  be  the  training  and  placement  of 
at  least  350  unemployed  Boston  residents.   Translated  into  tax  savings 
this  means  that  instead  of  costing  $4000  to  7000  per  year  in  income 
maintenance  dollars  these  individuals  will  contribute  approximately 
$1000  per  year  in  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes.   Graduates  of  the 
center,  previously  unemployed,  will  be  prepared  to  the  entry  level 
positions  paying  between  $4.00  and  $8.00  per  hour.   Furthermore, 
graduates  of  the  Center  will  serve  to  improve  the  caliber  of  the  Boston 
work  force,  making  it  possible  for  expanded  new  private  investment  in 
the  Boston  region. 
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Phase  I:  Grove  Hall  North  To  The  Cross  Town  Industrial  Park 
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PROJECT  OVERVIEW 

This  proposal  represents  the  first  phase  of  a  plan  to  revitalize 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  its  abutting  commercial  and  residential  areas.  It 
is  a  proposal  that  will  require  the  corrmitment  of  federal,  state  and  local 
resources  in  an  action-oriented  redevelopment  scheme  that  is  designed 
to  produce  tangible  results  within  the  next  two  years.  But  what  differ- 
entiates this  proposal  from  past  plans  to  irtprove  Boston '  s  low  to 
moderate  income  neighborhoods  is  the  conprehensiveness  of  this  plan,  the 
level  of  involvement  by  the  community  and,  most  iitportantly,  the  presence 
of  firm  private  industry  commitments.  In  fact,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
strategy  described  herein  revolves  around  the  prospects  of  creating 
increased  job  opportunities  and  a  generally  improved  economic  environment 
for  the  community  possible  through  the  influx  of  private  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  magnitude  of  v^at  we 
are  proposing  and  of  the  iiiportance  of  not  unduly  raising  the  expectations 
of  residents  in  close  proximity  to  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  Admittedly,  the 
problems  affecting  Blue  Hill  Avenue  are  substantial.  Blue  Hill  Ave  today 
is  probably  the  most  striking  physical  personification  of  the  many  economic 
ills  besetting  Boston's  low  to  moderate  incoite  population.  It  is  a  four 
mile  stretch  of  roadway  characterized  by  boarded  store  fronts,  abandoned 
multi- family  housing  and  all- too-visible  expanses  of  vacant  land. 

And  yet.  Blue  Hill  Avenue  may  very  well  be  at  a  turning  point.  With 
seme  selective  public  and  private  investment,  Mattapan  Square  has  once  again 
becane  a  prosperous  commercial  district.  Further  north  along  the  Avenue, 
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the  housing  stock  on  Wellington  Hill  is  being  successfully  upgraded. 
Recreational  facilities  at  Franklin  Field  and  Franklin  Park  are  being 
iirproved  and  promoted  as  inetropolitan  resources.  Rehabilitation  of 
mixed  use  buildings  in  the  Grove  Hall  business  district  is  being  scheduled 
with  the  help  of  a  local  Masons  group. 

But,  clearly,  these  are  only  limited  measures.  While  providing  evidence 
of  v±iat  can  be  acconplished,  the  continuing  condition  of  the  Avenue  also 
documents  that  these  efforts  by  themselves  will  not  resolve  the  economic, 
social  and  physical  problems  that  plague  the  area.  Only  by  concentrating 
on  one  section  of  the  Avenue  and  developing  a  truely  oDnprehensive  plan 
that  coordinates  the  many  interrelated  public  and  private  activities  can 
the  Avenue  be  rejuvenated. 

The  following  plan  is  primarily  concerned  with  that  section  of  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  from  Grove  Hall  north  to  the  proposed  cross  town  industrial 
parcel.  This  portion  of  the  Avenue  has  been  selected  because  of  its  micro- 
cosmic  similarity  to  the  rest  of  the  Avenue,  the  liklihood  of  firm  private 
coitmitments  for  industrial  development  within  our  self-iirposed  two  to 
three  year  time  frame  (including  at  least  one  within  the  next  few  months)  , 
and  the  existence  of  some  inherant  strengths  in  the  residental  and  commercial 
districts  that  would  bolster  further  private  investment. 

The  Blue  Hill  Avenue  proposal  includes  five  major  components: 

1.  Industrial  developrent  within  the  cross  town  industrial  site 
that  will  provide  increased  job  opportunities  for  local  residents 
and  create  an  inproved  standard  of  living  for  what  is  now  an 
economically  depressed  area. 

2.  Strengthening  of  the  Grove  Hall  and, to  a  lesser  extent,  EXidley 
Station  conmercial  nodes  . 
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3.  Upgrading  of  t±ie  residential  neighborhoods  abutting  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  with  programs  that  would  rehabilitate  occupied  housing, 
restore  abandoned  properties,  reuse  vacant  lots,  reduce  crime 
and  highlight  several  energy- related  concerns. 

4.  Restoration  of  the  Orchard  Park  Housing  Project  through  a  number 
of  quite  realizable  new  programs  and  policies. 

5.  Iitprovement  in  the  transportation  linkages  within  the  area  that 
will  provide  better  access  to  the  commercial  districts  and  to 
the  improved  job  locations. 

What  further  separate^' this  proposal  from  most  other  proposals  dealing  with 
economically  distraught  areas  is  that  this  plan  is  fully  integrated, 
realistic,  doable  within  a  relatively  short  time  span/»  based  almost  totally 
upon  identified  funding  sources.  Finally,  the  proposal,  we  think,  offers 
some  imaginative  approaches  to  common  urban  concerns  -  approaches  that 
might  very  well  be  replicable  in  other  cities.  For  example,  we  are  proposing 

1.  An  abandonment  rehabilitation  program  that  could  potentially 
restore  an  unprecedented  nunber  of  dilapidated  properties 

in  a  one  to  two  year  time  frame  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
jobs  and  OJT  for  presently  unemployed  local  youths. 

2.  Development  of  a  joint  elderly  housing  and  service  center  that 
would  include  congregate  facilities  for  the  elderly  requiring 
periodic  care  and  apartment  type  housing  for  those  elderly  more 
self-reliant.  The  project  would  minimize  operating  costs  by 
including  a  solar  energy  demonstration  unit,  joint  center/housing 
custodial  care  and  volunteer  or  minimal  pay  for  elderly  labor. 
The  project  WDuld  also  reinforce  other  public  and  private 

programs  if  the  proposed  site  within  the  Grove  Hall  business  district 
can  be  secured. 

3.  Rejuvenation  of  the  Grove  Hall  commercial  district  to  include 
encouragement  of  store  owner  self-help,  SBA  loans,  exterior 
cosmetic  inprovements  to  storefronts  and  revolving  loans  to 
iirprove  inventory  and  cash  flow  problems. 

4.  Creation  of  an  "energy  CDC"  that  would  provide , relatively  inexpensive 
labor  force  (manpower  trained  energy  conservation  technicians)  to 
perform  weatherizing  inprovements  and  also  the  production  capacity 
for  cellulose  insulation  -  a  growing  and  relatively  inexpensive 
method  of  retrofitting  older  homes. 

5.  An  Orchard  Park  Housing  Project  vacant  unit  rehab  project  that 
would  include  substantial  economies  through  creative  use  of  manpower 
programs.  Union  laborers  presently  uneirployed  would  be  funded 

by  Title  VI  funds  and  local  youths,  many  from  the  project,  would  be 
hired  as  trainees  from  Title  VIII. 
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LOCATION  OF  BLUE  HILL  AVENUE 


II 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AREA 
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II.  DESCRIPTION  OF  AREA 

A.  Area  Location 

The  proposed  Blue  Hill  Avenue  Revital ization  Area  is  the  section 
of  Roxbury  located  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  from  the  proposed  Crosstown 
Street  to  the  Grove  Hall  Business  District  (see  map  2.). 

The  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  proposed  Crosstown  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  Grove  Hall  and  on  the 
west  by  Warren  Street.  The  proposed  area,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Model 
Cities  program,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  South  End,  Campus 
High  and  Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  Areas.  The  Brunswick- King  Urban 
Renewal  and  Columbia-Savin  Hill  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  areas  are 
located  to  the  east  of  the  proposed  revital ization  area. 

B.  Population  Characteristics 

In  1970,  there  were  11,200  persons  living  in  the  proposed  rehabili- 
tation area  (see  table  1).  Of  these  70%  were  Black,  6%  were  of  Spanish 
decent  and  24%  were  White.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area's  population 
is  now  80%  Black  and  12%  Spanish  with  the  remainder  being  White.  Since 
1960,  the  area's  total  population  has  been  declining  as  a  result  of  housing 
disinvestment  and  subsequent  abandonment  throughout  the  area. 

Approximately  39%  of  the  area's  population  is  under  18  years  old, 
much  higher  than  the  city-wide  youth  population  of  28%.  The  area  also 
has  a  fairly  small  elderly  population,  12%,  as  opposed  to  the  city-wide 
average  of  18%.  The  mean  family  size  is  3.9  persons  with  approximately 
35%  of  all  households  being  female-headed. 
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TABLE  1:   POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
Population  SAV-MOR 

Total  7,700 


%  Black 
%  Spanish 
%  White 

84% 

5% 
11% 

%  Under  18  years 
%   Over  60  years 

37% 
14% 

Income 

Median 

$6,300 

%  Below  Poverty 

Level 
%  Unemployed 

20% 

6.6% 

Housing 

Total  Units 

2,683 

Median  Value 

$9,500 

%  1&2  Family 
Structures 
%  Owner-Occupied 

34% 
66% 

Source:  1970 

U.S.  Cens 

ORCHARD  PARK 
AREA 

TOTAL 
AREA 

TOTAL 
CITY 

3,500 

11,200 

641,071 

50% 

8% 

42% 

70% 

6% 
24% 

16% 
■3% 
81% 

43% 
9% 

39% 
12% 

28% 
18% 

$4,900       $  5,800     $  9,100 


33%         25%        12% 
11.0%        8.9%        4.3% 


1,239 

3,922 

232,448 

$7,400 

$  8,800 

$  19,600 

13% 
26% 

28% 
47% 

31% 
80% 
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In  1970,  the  area-wide  median  family  income  was  $5,800,  well 
below  the  city-wide  median  of  $9,100.  It  is  estimated  that  median 
incomes  in  the  area  are  now  approximately  $7,500  per  family,  still 
significantly  lower  than  the  city-wide  median  of  $11,500.  In  1970 
8.9%  of  the  area's  labor  force  was  unemployed  and  25%  of  its  population 
was  considered  to  be  below  the  poverty  level.  Today  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  18%  of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed  compared  to 
the  city-wide  rate  of  14%.  In  addition,  over  50%  of  all  households  are 
receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance.  A  large  concentration  of  poor 
families  exist  in  the  774  unit  Orchard  Park  Public  Housing  Project  where 
85%  of  all  households  are  single-parent  families,  85%  of  all  families 
have  no  employed  family  member,  60%  of  all  families  are  receiving 
A.F.D.C.,  20%  of  the  households  move  out  of  the  development  annually  and 
the  crime  rate  is  the  second  highest  in  the  city. 

C.   Housing  Market  Conditions 

Except  for  the  774  unit  public  housing  project,  '  most  of  the  area's 
3,800  units  are  located  in  two  or  three  family  wood  frame  structures  that 
are  predominantly  owner-occupied  (76%).  Many  of  these  owners  either  pur- 
chased the  homes  from  their  savings  or  have  paid  off  their  first  mortgages 
(over  70%),  representing  a  major  motivation  to  preserve  the  neighborhood. 
In  1970,  median  market  value  of  residential  properties  in  the    area 
were  $8,800,  significantly  lower  than  the  city-wide  median  value  of 
$19,600.  Although  properties  are  now  worth  $10,000  to  $14,000  per 
structure,  area  property  values  are  significantly  lower  than  city-wide 
values. 
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As  shown  on  Table  2,  a  1976  survey  indicated  that  37%  of  the 
properties  within  the  Sav-Mor  area  were  in  need  of  mimor  repairs, 
28%  in  need  of  major  repairs  and  11%  had  deteriorated  to  a  point 
where  they  were  beyond  repair.  The  absentee-owned  properties  were 
in  significantly  poorer  condition  than  the  owner-occupied  properties, 
with  almost  21%  of  the  absentee-owned  properties  having  deteriorated 
to  a  point  where  it  was  judged  that  they  had  to  be  demolished.  Many 
of  the  long  time  homeowners  are  beginning  to  discard  plans  for  under- 
taking major  home  repairs,  due  to  the  trends  towards  disinvestment  and 
abandonment  in  the  area. 

Wide-spread  disinvestment  since  the  mid  1960 's  has  left  360  vacant 
lots  and  117  vacant  buildings,  representing  9%  of  all  structures.  Most 
of  the  vacant  lots  are  privately-owned  (70%)  or  owned  by  the  City  through 
the  tax  foreclosure  process  (30%).  These  littered  lots  are  havens  for 
rodents  that  often  lead  to  further  neighborhood  disinvestment.  The 
City  owns  17  of  the  vacant  buildings,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  1,  and  private  owners  the  remaining  99  buildings. 
In  addition,  the  City  owns  35  partially-occupied  buildings,  which  are 
often  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  The  existence  of  these  problem  buildings 
represents  a  major  security,  fire  and  safety  hazard  to  the  abutting  pro- 
perties. 

The  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program  has  been  slow  in  this  area 
despite  the  availability  of  40%  rebates.  Although  19%  of  all  eligible 
homeowners  have  applied  for  the  program,  over  42%  of  them  have  been  unable 
to  complete  the  work  due  to  financing  or  other  problems. 


D.   Commercial  and  Industrial  Activities 

Retail  centers  are  located  primarily  at  Dudley  Station  and  Grove  Hall 
with  smaller  stores  scattered  along  Warren  Street,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Dud- 
ley Street.   Obsolete  street-car  oriented  commercial  uses  along  Dudley  Street 
and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  are  small  stores  that  are  unable  to  compete  with  newer 
auto-oriented  shopping  facilities  recently  constructed  along  major  streets 
in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.   In  fact,  over  60%  of  the  stores  along  these 
streets  have  been  demolished,  leaving  major  vacant  and  littered  parcels. 
Abandonment,  disinvestment  and  ensuing  problems  along  these  major  streets 
have  been  major  causes  of  residential  disinvestment.   Larger  commercial 
nodes  at  Dudley  Terminal  and  Grove  Hall  have  been  more  successful  in  competing 
with  the  newer  centers  due  to  the  existence  of  better  parking,  a  larger 
variety  of  stores  and  accessibility  by  public  transportation.   The  Dudley 
Station  business  center  contains  over  200,000  square  feet  of  first  floor 
commercial  space  including  banks,  a  supermarket,  utility  companies,  social 
service  agencies  and  numerous  smaller  stores.   The  Grove  Hall  district,  al- 
though smaller,  contains  over  90,000  square  feet  of  commercial  and  service 
space. 

Many  small  industrial  uses  are  scattered  throughout  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  rehabilitation  area.   On  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Rox- 
bury are  major  meat  processors  such  as  Nepco  (360  employees)  and  Colonial 
Provision  Meats  (650  employees);  Mr.  Boston  Distiller,  Inc.  (550  employees); 
and  the  Massachusetts  Wholesale  Food  Terminal  at  the  New  Market  Square. 
Stride  Rite  Shoe  Corporation  (3400  employees)  is  located  on  Harrison  Avenue. 
Smaller  industrial  and  distribution  firms  are  scattered  throughout  northern 
sections  of  the  area  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  proposed  Cross  Town  Indus- 
trial Park.   With  the  construction  of  the  Cross  Town  Street,  considerable 


interest  has  been  expressed  by  several  major  industrial  firms  in  terms  of 
locating  within  the  area  in  order  to  capitalize  on  its  proximity  to  express- 
ways and  a  large  unemployed  labor  force. 

E.   Transportation 


Warren  Street  (15,000  vehicles  per  day)  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  (14,000 
vehicles  per  day)  are  the  major  arterial  streets  providing  north-south  radial 
access  in  and  out  of  downtown  Boston  (See  Map  3) .   Warren  Avenue  is  a  15 
foot  roadway  that  was  recently  reconstructed  as  part  of  the  Washington  Park 
Urban  Renewal  Program.   Qn  Centre  Street,  60  foot  wide  Blue  Hill  Avenue  has 
not  been  imporved  in  decades,  limiting  its  effectiveness.   South  of  Grove 
Hall,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  is  a  120  foot  right  of  way. 

At  present,  45  foot  wide  Dudley  Street,  carrying  some  9 ,000,  vehicles  per 
day,  is  the  major  east-west  arterial  street  providing  access  between  Dudley 
Station  and  Uphams  Corner.   It  is  a  narrow,  deteriorated  roadway  much  in 
need  of  improvement.   Plans  to  extend  128  foot  wide  Martin  Luther  King  Bou- 
levard east  to  Columbia  Road  and  west  to  Columbus  Avenue  have  never  been  exe- 
cuted, leaving  45  foot  Quincy  Street  to  serve  as  the  major  east  access  road 
to  Dorchester. 

Final  engineering  designs  are  being  completed  this  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $10  million  Crosstown  Arterial  Street  connecting  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway to  Columbus  Avenue.   It  would  contain  four  lanes,  ranging  in  width 
from  55  to  115  feet.   Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  spring  of 
1978,  putting  to  use  a  300  foot  right  of  way  that  has  been  left  fallow  after 
plans  to  build  an  8  lane  Inner  Belt  Highway  were  stopped  by  local  community 
opposition  during  the  late  1960 's. 


The  elevated  rapid  transit  line  currently  running  down  Washington  Street 
is  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  transit  line  to  be  built  on  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  right  of  way  located  further  to  the  west.   The  Metropolitan 
Boston  Transit  Authority  has  acquired  the  Midland  Railroad  to  the  east  of 
the  rehabilitation  area  for  temporary  use  by  conunuter  rail  and  Amtrak,  which 
currently  operate  on  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.   After  completion  of  the  new 
transit  line,  the  commuter  and  Amtrak  lines  will  be  moved  back  to  the  Penn 
Central  Right  of  Way,  leaving  the  Midlands  Railroad  available  for  future 
transit  development.   The  $400  million  southwest  corridor  transit  project  has 
already  been  funded  with  completion  scheduled  in  1985. 

At  present,  the  Transit  Authority  has  retained  consultants  to  determine 
what  transit  improvements  will  be  needed  in  the  Roxbury  /  Dorchester  area. 
This  study  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  within  two  years  and  will  result  in 
the  construction  of  some  $200  million  in  additional  transit  facilities 
serving  the  rehabilitation  area. 
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F.     _  Active  Area  Organizations  and  Institutions 

ELDERLY 

Council  of  Elders 


129  Elm  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Programs 
Counseling 

Recreational  Activities 
Field  Trips 
Elderly  Day  Care 
Nutrition  Programs 

Funding:    CDBG 

Private  Donations 
Title  XX 


YOUTH 


Women's  Improvement  League 
5  Garnett  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Arts/Crafts 

Recreational  Activities 
Creative  Learning  Skills 
Social  Development 
Special  Events 
Information/Referral 

Funding:    CDBG 

Private  Donations 


Roxbury  Boys'  Club 

115  Warren  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Programs 

Day  &  Residential  Camping 
Teenage  Crime  Prevention 
Street  Academies 
Counseling 

Educational  Tutoring 
After  School  Day  Care 
Recreational  Activities 
Information  and  Referral 
Social  Casework 
Creative  Learning  Skills 
Health  Screening 


Roxbury  Boys'  Club  (cont.) 

Funding:    CDBG 

Associated  Foundations  of  Greater  Boston 
Mass.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Mass.  Department  of  Education 
Mass.  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
Private  Donations 


Roxbury  YMCA 

401  Warren  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Programs 
Recreational  Activities 
Counseling 

Day  &  Residential  Camping 
Weight  Watchers 
Youth  Advocacy 
Crime  Prevention  (youth) 
Social  Casework 
Nutrition 
Health  Screening 
Job  Counseling 
Information  and  Referral 
Community  Organizing 

Funding:    CDBG 

Associated  Foundations  of  Greater  Boston 
Mass.  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
Mass.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Private  Donations 


Roxbury  Children's  Service,  Inc. 
22  Elm  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Information  and  Referral 
Crisis  Intervention 
Child  Advocacy 
Comprehensive  Day  Care 
Day  and  Residential  Camping 

Funding:    Title  XX 

Associated  Foundations  of  Greater  Boston 
Mass.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Council  for  Children 


Roxbury  Federation  of  Neighborhood  Center 
612  Blue  Hill  Ave. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Information  and  Referral 

Day  and  Residential  Camping 
Drop-In  Center 
Youth  Employment  Services 
Recreational  Programs/Tutoring 


Roxbury  Federation  of  Neighborhood  Center  (cont.) 

Funding:    Associated  Foundations  of  Greater  Boston 
Mass.  State  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
United  Way 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICES 

Roxbury  Multiservice  Center,  Inc. 
317  Blue  Hill  Ave.  ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Information  and  Referral 
Intake  Counseling 
Employment  Counseling/Placement 
Health  Services 
Social  Casework 
Legal  Counseling 
Neighborhood  Outreach 
Housing  Counseling 
Crime  Prevention 
Educational  Tutoring 
Recreational  Programs 
Mental  Health  Programs 
Environmental  Programs 
Community  Planning  &  Development 

Funding:    Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Boston  Globe 
Cabot  Foundation 
Godfrey  M.  Hyams  Trust 
Hayden  Foundation 
Mabel  Riley  Foundation 
Agnes  M.  Lindsey  Trust 
The  Gillette  Co. 
New  England  Merchants  Bank 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Kresge  Foundation 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Title  XX 


The  Women's  Inner  City  Educational  Resource  Center 
90  Warren  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Post  Secondary  School  Placement 
Information  and  Referral 
Educational  Counseling 
Career/Vocational  Counseling 
Job  Placement 
Support  Components 
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The  Women's  Inner  City  Educational  Resource  Center  (cont.) 

Funding:    CDBG 

Mabel  Rile  Trust 

Godfrey  M.  Hyams  Trust 

Private  Donations  (Local  &  National) 

Mass.  Department  of  Education 


The  Cape  Verdean  Community  Center 
339  Dudley  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Programs 
ESL 
GED 

Vocational  Counseling 
Crisis  Intervention 
Information  and  Referral 
Housing  Counseling 
Social  Casework 
Family  Planning 
Health/Nutrition  Screenings 

Funding:    CDBG 

Private  Donations 


Pri\ 

Alianza  His 

ipana 

409 

Dudley 

St., 

Services: 

ESL 

Roxbury 


GED 

Career  Planning 

Educational  Counseling 

Employment  Services 

Social  Casework 

Remedial  Reading 

Day  Care 

Housing  Counseling 

Health  Screening 

Funding:    CDBG 

Mass.  Department  of  Education 

Mass.  Bureau  of  Nutrition 

Associated  Foundations  of  Greater  Boston 

Private  Donations 


Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Elm  Hill  Ave. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Dance 

Creative  Arts/Theatre  Arts 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Music 

After  School  Programs 

Career  Counseling 
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Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts  (cont.) 

Funding:    Public  Sector/Private  Sector  Donations 
(Local  &  National ) 


Freedom  House,  Inc. 

14  Crawford  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Educational  Counseling 
Advocacy 
Student  Affairs 
Task  Groups  on  Education 
Community  Organizing 
Information  and  Referral 
Legal  Assistance 

Funding:    Private  Sector/Public  Sector 
(Primarily  Local ) 


HEALTH 


Roxbury  Medical  and  Dental  Group 
187  Dudley  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Medical  Screening 
Pediatrics 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 
Dental 
X-ray 
Adult  Medicine 

Funding:    Mass.  Department  of  Public  Health 
Title  XX  for  Day  Care 
Medicaid 
Fees  for  Services  (3rd  party  payment) 


Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center 
Warren  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Comprehensive  Medical  Services 
Obsetrics/Gynecology 
Pediatrics 
Dental 
X-ray 

Information  and  Referral 
Mental  Health 
Opthalmology 
Counseling 


Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center  (cont.) 

Funding:    National  Institutes  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 

Medicaid 

Fees  for  Services  (3rd  party  payment) 

Private  Sector  Donations 

Mass,  Deoartment  of  Public  Health 


Putnam's  Children's  Center 
244  To'wnsend  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Child  Advocacy/Mental  Health 
Psychiatric  Health  Counseling 
Retardation  Treatment 
Special  Educational  Services 
Social  Services 
Client/Family  Consultation 
Information  and  Referral 

Funding:    Public  Sector  and  Private  Sector 
(Primarily  Local  Support) 


LEGAL 


Greater  Boston  Legal  Services 
474  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Legal  Assistance  for  Low  Income  Residents  of  Boston 

Funding:    Title  X 

United  Way 

Juvenile  Court  Advocacy  Program 

Private  Donations 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Roxbury  Community  Development  Corporation 
25  Ruggles  St.,  Roxbury 

Services:   Economic  Development 

Community  Development  and  Planning 
Small  Business  Consultation 

Funding:    EDA 
EDIC 
Private  Donations 
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Greater  Roxbury  Development  Corporation 
90  Warren  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Economic  Development 

Small  Business  Consultation 
Community  Planning  and  Development 

Funding:    Community  Services  Administration 
Private  Sector  Donations 


Opportunity  Industrialization  Center 
184  Dudley  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Job  Training  and  Retraining 
Employment  Counseling 
Career  Planning 
Job  Placement 

Funding:    Public  and  Private  Sectors 
(Local  and  National ) 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Roxbury  Community  College 
Dudley  St. ,  Roxbury 

Services:   Two  Year  Community  College 

Funding:    Mass.  State  Department  of  Education 
Private  Donations 
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G.  Recent  Public  Investments 

Major  public  investments  have  been  made  in  the  Washington  Park  Urban 
Renewal  area  innmediately  to  the  West  of  the  Rehabilitation  Area.   Since  1965, 

.  $80  million  in  public  improvements  were  made  as  part  of  the  Washington 
Park  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

Fewer  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Rehabilitation  Area  and  the 
neighborhoods  to  the  east.  The  city  has  spent  $8,998,000  in  capital  funds 
within  the  Rehabilitation  Area  since  1970  constructing  and  renovating  community 
facilities,  parks,  and  streets.  Most  of  the  funds,  $7, 471, 000, were  spent  on 
public  facilities  in  Dudley  Station  and  Grove  Hall  (see  Map   ) .  The  remainder 
was  spent  on  five  parks  ($1,023,000)  and  street  inprovements  ($504,000). 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS:   BLUE  HILL  AVENUE/SAV-^R  AREA 

(Since  1970) 
Facilities: 


iect 


Location 


Allocation 


Funding 
Source 


78  Hail  Library 
.ey  Fire  Station 
.ey  Regional  Library 
}.c  Center  Courthouse 
.ce  Station 
lard  Park  Recreation 

I'- 

•iish  Alliance  Comm. 
.er 

Street  Parking 
[Street  Parking 


5  Crawford  St. 
174  Dudley,  Roxbury 
Dudley  Station 
Station         .  ■ 
135  Dudley  St. 
Orchard  Park  Housing 
Project 
64  Dudley* 

Dudley  Station 
Dudley  Station  * 


536,000 

1,100,000 

1,800,000 

1,875,000 

1,485,000 

299,000 

240,000 

111,000 
36,000 


City  of  Boston 


p 
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Model  Cities 

City  of  Boston 
City  of  Boston 


Parks : 


tie  Scobie 

en  School  Playground 
:ard  Park 

I '  s  Playground 

E  3ume  Tot  Lot 
i:y  Street 
ground 


Dunreath,  Copeland, 

Warren 

150  Norfolk  Ave. , Roxbury 

Chadwick , Yeoman  Playf ields 

Winthrop , Fairland , 
and  Moreland 
Glenbume  &  Holbom 
Blue  Hill  Avenue 


Street  Lighting: 


c  Hill  Avenue 


/a  Avenue 

;n  Street 

Lngton  Street 
si-s  Street 
ilan  Street 


Seaver  to  Brunswick 
Blue  Hill  to  Normandy 
Blue  Hill  to  Crawford 
Blue  Hill  to  Normandy 
Washington  to  Dearbo3m 
Clifford  to  M.L.  King  Blvd. 


56,000 

700,000 
158,000 

26,000 

3,000 
80,000 


130,000 


City  of  Boston 

CDBG 

City  of  Boston 

City  of  Boston 

CDBG 

City  of  Boston 


CDBG 
CDBG 
CDBG 
CDBG 
CDBG 
Public  Works  Bill 


Street  Reconstruction: 


ii:on  St. 
).)ume  St. 
|x).  Ave. 
■-'Pleasant  St. 
:.;field  St, 
j±irop  St.  • 
i  Hill  Park 


Warren  St.  to  Blue  Hill 
Warren  St.  to  Blue  Hill 
Blue  Hill  Ave.  to  end 
Dudley  St.  to  Duley  St. 
Blue  Hill  to  end 
Warren  St.  to  Cleveland 
Warren  St.  to  end 


255,375 


City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

City 

of 

Boston 

Planned  or  incomplete 


Project 


Location 


Allocation 


Funding  Source 


Intervale  Street 
Whitina  Street 


Warren  to  Blue  Hill 
Warren  to  ^fc>reland 


$30,000 
$35,000 


City  of  Boston 
City  of  Boston 


Partial  Peconstruction  and  Lighting 


Warren  Street 


$54,000 


CDBG 


*planned  or  incoirplete 
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CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  SINCE  1970 

Public 


Grove  Hall  Library 
Dudley  Fire  Station 
Dudley  Regional  Library 
Civic  Center-Courthouse 
Pol  ice  Station 
Orchard  Park  Recreation 

Building 
Spanish  Alliance  Center 
Off-Street  Parking 


10 
11 
12 
13 


rks 

9  Little  Scobie 
Orchard  Park 
Howe's  Playground 
Glenburne  Tot  Lot 
Quincy  St.  Playground 


• STREET  LIGHTING 

STREET  RECONSTRUCTION 


III. 


SPECIFIC  PROJECT  CCMPONEOTS 
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A.   PRDGE^AM  DESIGN  AND  OBJECTIVES: 

There  is  a  potential  liability  inherant  in  any  document  which  proposes 
to  be  conprehensive  -  as  this  one  does.  By  developing  an  extensive 
complement  of  programs-  no  matter  how  logical  and  achievable  -  that 
address  the  multitude  of  physical,  economic  and  social  problems  affecting 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  we  run  the  risk  of  appearing  unfocused  in  our  proposal. 
This  is  sirrply  not  the  case. 

The  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  besetting  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
require  a  comprehensive  approach.  -But  to  a  large  extent  the  physical 
projects  described  in  the  following  pages  are  secondairy  to  the  principal 
objective  of  leveraging  an  "economic  rebirth"  for  the  areas  along  the  Avenue. 
More  than  any  other  factor,  an  economic  revitalization  centered  upon  the 
very  real  promise  of  najor  private  industrial  development  in  the  area,  the 
access  to  more  and  better  jobs  for  low  income  residents  and  the  eventual 
increase  in  spendable  income  for  all  area  residents  is  vital.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  our  primary  focus. 

Further,  all  of  the  projects  fall  under  one  of  five  cortponents: 
1)  Industrial  Development,  2)  Coimercial  Nodes,  3)  Residential  Preservation, 
4)  Orchard  Park  Housing  Project  and  5)  Transportation. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Leveraging  Private  Investment 
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1,   INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

a.  Rationale:  Leveraging  Private  Investment 

The  key  to  any  effort  at  neighborhood  revital ization  is  to  increase 
existing  levels  of  income  within  the  area.  This  objective  can  be 
achieved  in  part  by  affecting  a  closer  relationship  between  the  re- 
sidential community  and  the  commercial  and  service  activities  in 
immediate  geographic  proximity  thereby  increasing  the  circulation  of 
the  limited  income  within  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  neighborhood  to  support  and  attract  job-producing 
industry. 

As  the  industrial  base  of  most  urban  neighborhoods  has  suffered  con- 
tinuous decline  over  the  last  thirty  years,  the  first  step  in  any 
strategy  to  promote  urban  industrial  development  must  be  to  stop 
further  erosion  and  preserve  the  existing  jobs.  A  public  commitment 
must  be  made  to  support  existing  businesses  and  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  additional  plant  and  equipment. 

The  City  must  also  identify  the  locational  advantages  of  a  particular 
area  and  determine  how  these  might  be  capitalized  on  to  attract  new 
industry.  Typically,  these  advantages  include  a  central  location  with 
at  least  the  possibility  of  using  public  action  to  assemble  large 
enough  sites.  Against  these  advantages  a  prospective  employer  must 
weigh  the  disadvantages  of  limited  access,  uncertainty  regarding  the 
■  delivery  of  a  buildable  site,  construction  costs  higher  than  alter- 
native sites  in  the  suburbs,  higher  operating  costs  in  part  because 


of  more  difficult  access,  employee  turnovers,  high  real  estate 
taxes  and,  in  some  cases,  higher  insurance  costs. 

The  flow  of  industry  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs  provides  ample 
evidence  of  how  industry  has  valued  locational  advantages  of  the  City 
to  those  of  the  suburbs.  While  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  major 
reversal  of  this  trend,  there  are  factors  such  as  the  availability  of 
labor,  increasing  energy  costs  and  environmental  regulations  which 
provide  a  legal  mechanism  for  suburban  groups  to  oppose  industry, 
that  combine  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  certain  urban  locations 

Cross  Town  Industrial  Site 


For  several  years  Boston  has  recognized  the  industrial  potential  of 
an  area  just  off  the  Southeast  Expressway.  Already  the  home  of  sever- 
al major  employers,  it  could,  under  the  right  circumstances,  be  ex- 
panded to  become  a  major  industrial  complex. 

The  site,  which  borders  the  Roxbury  and  South  End  communities,  is 
located  at  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  South- 
east Expressway  ramp.  The  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Albany 
Street  and  on  the  south  by  the  proposed  Cross  Town  Arterial  Street. 
This  location  provides  immediate  access  to  the  regional  and  interstate 
expressway  systems  and  to  rail,  air  and  sea  transportation  networks. 
The  airport,  the  harbor  and  the  downtown  business  districts  are 
within  15  minutes  by  truck. 


The  Community  Development  Corporation  of  Boston,  Inc.,  (CDC9) 
and  the  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston 
(EDIC)  are  co-developing  the  forty  (40)  acre  Crosstown  Industrial 
Park  (CTIP)  within  the  Roxbury-South  End  communities  within  Boston. 
CDC's  goals  in  development  of  the  CTIP  are:  1)  to  revitalize  the 
vacant  and  blighted  land  within  the  communities  for  economic  develop- 
ment, 2)  to  retain  and  attract  light  manufacturing  employers,  and 
3)  to  create  permanent  jobs  for  local  residents.  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Plan  (EDP)  for  CTIP  has  been  approved  by  Boston's  Overall 
Economic  Development  Planning  (OEDP)  Council  and  by  the  Board  of  EDIC. 

A  public  hearing  for  the  EDP  was  held  in  December  1976;  there  was 
enormous  support  from  public  agencies  and  private  citizens.  On 
May  9,  1977,  the  Boston  City  Council  approved  the  EDP,  and  approved 
the  first  vote  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  city  funds  for  land 
acquisition  and  public  site  improvements.  Both  votes  were  unanimous 
9-0.  The  second  vote  is  to  be  scheduled  after  May  23,  1977. 

The  development  of  Parcels  1,  2,  4,  and  5  within  the  CTIP  is  scheduled 
to  proceed  immediately  and  concurrently  with  the  construction  of  the 
abutting  Crosstown  Arterial  Street.  The  new  arterial  street  is  a 
$6  million  project  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  (MDPW).  Upon  completion  by 
the  end  of  1978,  the  arterial  street  will  provide  efficient  cross- 
town  vehicular  traffic  to  the  interstate  expressway  system. 


The  arterial  street  and  the  public  improvements -of  the  parcels 
will  complete  the  site's  accessibility  and  preparation  for  immediate 
development.  The  land  acquisition  for  the  parcels  is  in  final  nego- 
tiation. Several  companies  are  seriously  interested  in  locating 
facilities  in  the  CTIP. 

Parcels  1  &  4  (Map    ) 

Parcels  1  &  4  totals  approximately  5.5  acres. 
CDC  is  negotiating  with  a  major  corporation  to  locate  a  new 
operation  on  Parcels  1  and  4.  The  corporation  is  interested  in 
establishing  an  initial  58,000  square  foot  (SF)  light  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Parcel  1  within  this  year.  300  permanent  jobs 
will  be  created,  and  $2  million  of  private  capital  will  be  in- 
vested in  the  building.  At  the  completion  of  the  arterial  street, 
a  67,000  SF  expansion  facility  will  be  constructed  on  Parcels  1 
and  4.  The  total  facility  will  be  125,000  SF.  100  additional 
jobs  will  be  created,  and  an  additional  $2.5  million  of  private 
capital  will  be  invested.  The  major  tenant  will  provide  a  stimulus 
and  stability  in  developing  the  remaining  parcels  within  the  CTIP. 

The  land  acquisition  and  assembly  for  Parcels  1  &  4  is  in  final 
negotiation  with  the  two  (2)  public  land  owners:  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  (BRA)  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  (MDPW).  Land  assembly  for  Parcel  1  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  June  1977,  and  Parcel  4  in  1978. 


In  order  to  permit  expansion  of  the  facility,  public  improvements 
are  required  for  two  (2)  city  streets  and  the  utility  systems. 
Southampton  and  Hampden  Streets  will  be  closed  when  the  arterial 
street  starts  construction  in  Spring  1977.  The  public  improvements 
needed  for  Southampton  Street  include:  removal  of  the  street, 
relocation  of  the  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  relocation  of  a 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  power  line. 
The  public  improvements  needed  for  Hampden  Street  include:  re- 
moval of  the  street  and  construction  of  a  relocated  street.  Other 
improvements  to  Parcels  1  and  4  include  landscaping,  lighting, 
and  sidewalks.  The  construction  cost  estimate  is  $650,000  not 
including  engineering  fees. 

Parcel  5  -  Baltimore  Brush  Building  (Map   ) 

Parcel  5  contains  a  vacant  50,000  multistory  manufacturing  building 
known  as  the  Baltimore  Brush  Building.  The  building  is  located 
directly  across  from  Albany  Street  from  Parcels  1  and  4,  which  are 
currently  being  developed  for  a  major  tenant.  CDC  intends  to  de- 
velop the  Baltimore  Brush  Building  as  economical  "incubator"  space 
for  small  and  minority  start-up  manufacturing  firms.  The  major 
tenant  on  Parcels  1  and  4  will  provide  marketability  and  stability 
for  the  Baltimore  Brush  Building  tenants. 

CDC  intends  to  start  renovating  the  building  this  fall,  1977, 
before  the  coming  winter  season.  Currently  there  exists  a  strong 
demand  for  economical  modern  "incubator"  space. 


The  building  has  been  vacant  for  two  years;  it  was  currently  used 
and  is  still  owned  by  the  Baltimore  Brush  Corporation.  CDC  has 
negotiated  a  lease  with  option  to  purchase  the  building  at  a 
below  market  price.  Currently,  CDC  is  sub-leasing  spaces  in  the 
building  to  three  small  minority  businesses  at  below  market  rent. 

The  building  is  structurally  sound,  but  it  needs  substantial  in- 
terior renovation  to  update  the  building  with  modern  features, 
and  to  provide  exterior  landscaping,  lighting,  and  sidewalks.  The 
project  cost  estimate  is  $1.5  million,  including  architectural 
and  engineering  fees. 

Parcel  2  (Map   ) 

Parcel  2  is  approximately  7  acres  of  private  and  public  land. 
CDC  has  been  negotiating  for  a  year  to  assemble  the  site  from  a 
private  owner,  who  owns  3  acres,  and  from  the  MDPW,  which  owns 
4  acres. 

Several  companies  have  expressed  interest  in  locating  a  facility 
on  the  site  after  the  Crosstown  Arterial  Street  is  completed. 
The  marketability  and  development  of  the  site  coincide  with  the 
completion  of  the  arterial  street.  Public  improvements  and  site 
preparation  are  needed  for  removing  and  relocating  city  streets 
and  utilities,  landscaping,  lighting,  and  sidewalks.  The  cost 
estimate  is  $238,700,  not  including  engineering  fees. 


Parcel  3  (Map   ) 

Parcel  3  is  approximately  20  acres  of  privately  owned  land  that 
are  located  across  the  arterial  street  from  Parcels  1  and  4. 
The  multiple  private  ownership  of  the  land  makes  land  acquisition 
and  assembly  time  consuming.  The  planning  and  development  of 
Parcel  3  will  begin  when  the  early  developments  within  CTIP 
have  demonstrated  sufficient  financial  and  marketing  strength  to 
support  the  development  of  Parcel  3. 


SUMMARY* 

Acquisition  Site  Improvements 

Parcels  1  &  4            -  $650,000 
Parcel  5 

Parcel  2  $240,000 

Parcel  3            $4.5  million  $3.5  million 


*  The  numbers  on  Parcel  3  are  complete  guesses  for  the  purpose 
of  this  proposal  only. 
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CRQSSTOlAnSI  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROJECT 

The  City  of  Boston's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Commission 
has  secured  206,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  for  a  Cross  Town  Industrial  Site.   In 
association  with  a  local  community  development  corporation,  EDIC  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  a  triple  A  bonded  manufacturing  firm  to 
locate  and  build  at  this  site. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  phase  I  building  of  a  58,000  sq.  ft.  facility 
will  commence  this  summer  and  be  conpleted  within  one  year.  This  should  result 
in  the  availability  of  300-350  jobs  for  Boston  residents  beginning  next  spring. 

Phase  2  of  the  project  will  result  in  the  expansion  of  the  facility  to 
125,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  expected  to  begin  during  the  summer  of  1978,  and 
will  eventually  result  in  the  creation  of  another  650  jobs.  Thus  an  estimated 
1000  jobs  will  become  available  to  community  residents  within  an  estimated 
3  year  period. 

It  is  expected  that  the  firm  to  be  located  on  this  site  will  engage  in 
light  manufacturing,  and  will  offer  a  range  of  employment  opportunities;  i.e. 
clerical/administrative,  assenbly/bench  worker,  technicians,  and  maintenance 
positions.  ■■  > . 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Administration  to  urge  conpanies  locating 
or  expnading  within  the  City  to  hire  Boston  residents.  The  manufacturing 
firm  which  is  considering  locating  at  the  Cross  Town  Industrial  Site  has  already 
indicated  that  the  hiring  of  local  residents  is  consistent  with  conpany 
policy;  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  Boston  residents  should  eventually 
fill  90%  of  these  jobs,  and  the  majority  will  consist  of  low  income  minorities 
viho   reside  in  the  target  area. 

This  administration  will  offer  the  resources  of  the  CETA  delivery 
system  to  this  manufacturing  firm  in  order  to  effectuate  the  maxijuum  hiring 


of  comrnunity  residents  at  all  job  levels.  With  the  use  of  CETA  and  other  federal 
discretionary  grants  the  City  will  reimburse  empoyers  or  conpensate  in  other 
ways  for  the  extraordinary  costs  that  may  be  associated  with  the  hiring  of 
unenployed  and  unskilled  area  residents. 

To  be  responsive  and  flexible  to  the  needs  of  this  enployer  and  others 
in  the  Cross  Town  Industrial  Site  area,  the  City  of  Boston  will  require 
$750,000  additional  enployment- training  funds.  This  budget  requirement  is  based 
on  the  projection  that  a  minimum  of  500  enployment  opportunities  could  be  made 
available  through  employers  in  the  Cross  Town  Industrial  Site  area  for  low  income 
ndnority  residents  during  the  1978  calendar  year.  A  $1500  support  cost  per 
employee  is  not  an  inordiriAte  amount  to  set  aside  by  the  City  to  effect 

reasonable  employment-training  agreements  with  the  employers  in  this 
industrial  area,  which  will  result  in  full-time  productive  enployment  of  the 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  target  area  population. 

These  funds  would  not  be  utilized  to  duplicate  existing  employment- 
training  resources  currently  available,  but  would  be  utilized  to  effect 
Special  Projects  geared  to  the  needs  of  industrial  employers;  i.e.,  in-house 
training  of  new  enployees,  funds  for  existing  training  facilities  to  custom 
tailor  training  to  fit  needs  of  the  hiring  employers,  vestibule  training  conduc- 
ted by  existing  training  facilities  coupled  with  On-the-Job  Training  sponsored 
by  the  employer. 

To  effect  the  desired  linkages  between  the  City,  Cross  Town  Industrial 
area  employers,  and  the  training  agencies  funded  within  the  CETA  delivery 
system,  the  Administration  will  create  an  industrail  reldtions  capability 
operating  within  the  Mayor's  Office.  This  unit  will  work  closely  with  the 
major  industrial  organizations.  Associated  Industries  of  Mass,  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Metro  Office  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
to  promote  the  above  cited  Cross  Town  Industrial  employment  assistance  project. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Specialists  will  engage  in  marketing  and  informational 
clearinghouse  functions.  In  addition,  they  will  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
State  Employment  Service  Personnel  in  the  development  of  OJT  and  other  Job 
Placement  activities  for  the  project  area  enployers 


COMMERCIAL  NODES 
Strengthening  the  Existing  Business  Nodes 
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2.   COMMERCIAL  NODES 

a.   Rationale:   Strengthening  Existing  Business  Nodes 

The  survival  of  an  urban  neighborhood  depends  on  its  capacity 
to  convince  people  that  the  particular  location  is  a  good  place  to 
live.   While  one  can  define  the  factors  that  determine  the  merits 
of  a  location,  people  inevitably  relate  them  differently  in  accordance 
with  their  own  objectives,  values  and  alternatives,  thus  there  is 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  particularly  in  areas  that  are  marginal 
from  an  economic  standpoint  of  what  constitutes  a  "good  neighborhood." 

The  cumulative   effect  of  individual  locational  decisions  can 
be  evaluated  by  such  economic  indicators  as  the  income  of  neighborhood 
residents,  the  value  of  housing,  the  volume  of  retail  sales  and  the 
tax  revenue  generated  by  the  area.   A  location  which  is  attractive 
to  people  with  relatively  high  incomes,  will  tend  to  have  increases 
in  the  value  of  housing,  volume  of  retail  sales  and  tax  revenues. 
Conversely,  in  areas  where  incomes  are  low,  housing  values  tend  to 
deteriorate  and  retail  sales  decline. 

While  government  must  address  the  needs  of  people  living  in  areas 
where  housing  values  and  retail  sales  have  seriously  eroded,  limited 
public,  financial  resources  and  the  limitations  low  incomes  impose 
on  potential  purchasing  power  suggest  that  public  action  aimed  at 
stimulating  the  economy  of  a  neighborhood  will  be  most  successful  if 
focused  on  marginal  areas  where  there  is  evidence  of  some  basis 
economic  strength. 
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While  it  is  clear  that  retail  sales  ultimately  depend  on  the 
purchasing  power  or  income  within  a  given  geographic  area,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  quantify  this  relationship  in  any  precise  terms. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  geographic  area  is  subject  to 
pressures  that  encourage  outward  migration  thereby  reducing  the 
effect  of  increases  in  the  income  level  of  people  living  within  the 
market  area  of  a  commercial  district. 

The  concept  of  a  commercial  node  attempts  to  identify  areas 
which  contain  evidence  of  some  economic  vitality.   Public  action 
aimed  at  areas  so  identified  should  first  insure  that  there  is 
sufficient  support  for  existing  retail  activity  and  then  encourage 
gradual  modification  and  expansion  which  will  increase  the  appeal 
of  both  the  area  and  the  goods  and  services  offered  within  it. 

One  major  indication  of  the  economic  potential  of  a  given 
neighborhood  is  whether  people  choose  to  continue  to  live  there 
as  their  incomes  increase.   When  the  choice  of  whether  to  live  in 
a  particular  location  is  based  primarily  on  circumstances,  such  as 
limited  income,  that  preclude  any  alternative,  it  is  difficult  for 
people  to  feel  positive  about  their  neighborhood.   People  living  in 
a  house  because  they  have  no  other  choice  will  inevitably  want  to 
move  as  soon  as  other  alternatives  develop. 

If  such  motivation  results  in  a  relocation  of  considerable 
distance,  the  increased  income  that  permitted  the  choice  of  new 
housing  will  be  lost  to  the  area  surrounding  the  original  location. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  move  is  made  within  a  close  enought 
distance  to  retain  the  income  within  a  particular  area,  the  neighborhood 
will  have  been  strengthened. 
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Roxbury  is  unique  because  it  contains  a  combination  of  income 
groups  within  a  reasonably  limited  geographic  area.   Although 
there  are  many  streets,  particularly  off  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  where 
people  live  because  they  have  no  other  choice,  as  circumstances 
change,  more  attractive  alternatives  can  be  obtained  without  moving 
away  from  Roxbury.   The  result  is  potential  support  for  an  economic 
base  that  could  strengthen  the  market  for  additional  housing  and 
retail  activity. 

The  continuing  decline  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  however,  seems  to 
refute  the  existence  of  any  potential  economic  base;  in  fact,  suggesting 
that  whatever  base  once  existed  has  been  eroding.   The  commercial 
node  concept  recognizes  that  such  erosion  has  occurred  but  also 
identifies  at  least  four  major  areas  or  nodes  that  seem  to  be  surrounded 
by  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  have  some  economic  potential:   the 
Dudley  Station  area,  Grove  Hall,  the  Morton  Street  intersection  and 
Mattapan  Square. 

It  is  anticipated  that  focusing  attention  and  public  action  on 
these  four  commercial  nodes  will  reduce  the  present  tendency  to 
fragment  the  positive  impact  of  limited  expenditures,  and  encourage 
businessmen  within  these  areas  to  make  additional  investment  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  their  stores  and  the  quality  of  their  goods 
and  services. 

Typically,  the  small  store  operator  faced  with  diminishing 
sales  and  increasing  costs  will  reduce  costs  at  the  expense  of  service 
and  quality  which  ends  up  making  his  merchandise  less  attractive 
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which  in  turn  discourages  his  remaining  customers.   Once  this 

retail  decline  has  begun,  it  is  most  difficult  to  convince  the  merchant 

to  reverse  the  cycle  by  making  an  investment  to  up  grade  the  quality 

of  his  merchandise,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  or  his 

service.   It  is,  however,  just  such  an  investment  that  must  be 

encouraged  if  neighborhood  commercial  activity  is  to  be  revived, 

or  at  least  stabilized. 

In  summary,  the  concept  of  commercial  nodes  along  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  is  based  on  a  recognition  that  there  is  limited  spendable 
income  to  support  retail  activity  and  that  the  present  dispersion  of 
stores  fragments  these  limited  dollars  to  such  a  degree  that  no  area 
can  develop  the  financial  strength  to  support  investments  to  up  grade 
the  quality  of  the  store,  the  merchandise  and  the  service.   It  further- 
more suggests  that  there  is  a  critical  mass  of  activities  or  uses 
that  will  serve  to  attract  shoppers  thereby  obtaining  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  available  income.   Finally,  it  assumes  there  is  some 
mixture  of  retail  activities  which  is  mutually  beneficial  as  well  as 
a  mixture  or  duplication  which  becomes  mutually  destructive.   Detailed 
market  analysis  is  necessary  to  define  the  optimal  mix  for  a  given 
location, 
b.   Dudley  Station 

This  area  has  always  been  the  main  shopping  area  of  Roxbury  be- 
cause of  its  central  location  and  its  role  as  a  major  transportation 
junction.   It  has  deteriorated  in  recent  years  due  to  the  loss  of 
buying  power  by  neighborhood  residents  and  faces  a  new  threat  with 
the  relocation  of  the  elevated  rapid  transit  in  the  early  1980' s.   This 
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major  public  action  is  causing  considerable  uncertainty  about 
the  future  of  Dudley  Station  and  makes  planning  very  difficult. 

In  spite  of  all  this  there  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
Dudley  Station  can  continue  to  be  a  viable  shopping  area.   First, 
the  MBTA  is  carrying  out  a  Replacement/Transit  Improvement  Study 
to  examine  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Mass  Transit  needs 
of  Roxbury  and  the  South  End.   It  seems  likely  that  this  study  will 
maintain  Dudley  Station's  role  as  a  transit  center. 

Second,  the  new  Crosstown  Arterial  Road  will  improve  automobile 
access  to  the  area. 

Third,  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  will  provide  jobs  for 
Roxbury  residents,  thus  increasing  the  buying  power  of  Dudley  shoppers. 

Fourth,  a  recent  private  market  study  has  indicated  untapped 
market  share  of  between  $3  and  $4  million  which  could  be  captured 
by  merchants  with  the  right  mix  of  quality  merchandise. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of 
local  businesses,  coupled  with  infrastructure  investment  by  the  City 
and  adequate  financing  by  the  private  sector  (perhaps  encouraged  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration)  could  up  grade  Dudley  Station 
and  make  it  a  valuable  neighborhood  asset  once  again.   Such  an 
effort  would  have  the  following  components. 

1)  An  active  merchants'  association. 

2)  City  assistance  in  developing  a  revitalization  plan,  in- 
cluding inputs  to  the  MBTA  study. 

3)  Physical  improvements  as  identified  by  the  plan. 
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4)  Revolving  fund  for  inventory  expansion  and  working  capital. 

5)  Loans  and  grants  for  physical  improvements  to  stores. 

6)  Relocation  assistance  for  merchants  outside  commercial  nodes 
wishing  to  move  to  Dudley  and  deemed  appropriate  by  the  merchants 
association. 

c.   Grove  Hall 

A  more  specific  and  intensive  agenda  is  proposed  for  Grove  Hall. 

The  intersection  of  a  number  of  public  transportation  routes  led 
to  the  growth  of  a  neighborhood  shopping  area  at  Grove  Hall  many 
decades  ago.   Changes  in  transportation  patterns  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive decline  in  incomes  in  the  surrounding  residential  neighborhood 
have  resulted  in  substantial  deterioration  in  the  shopping  area.   How- 
ever, it  remains  viable  and  recently  has  shown  signs  of  again  becoming 
an  important  commercial  node.   Following  is  a  phased  proposal  that 
should  serve  to  strengthen  the  area  and  enable  it  to  remain  an  asset 
to  the  surrounding  community. 

1.   Prince  Hall  Development  Corporation 

The  first  steps  in  the  revitalization  of  Grove  Hall  are  already 
being  taken  by  this  group,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Prince  Hall  Masons. 
They  have  proposed  to  spend  over  $200,000  to  rehabilitate  a  large 
number  of  commercial  properties  in  Grove  Hall  and  demolish  one 
structure  to  create  a  parking  lot.   The  City  has  agreed  to  support 
this  effort  by  conveying  to  the  Corporation  several  properties  which 
had  been  taken  for  tax  delinquency  and  by  basing  taxes  on  a  percentage 
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of  gross  income  for  at  least  the  next  few  years.   In  addition,  the 
City  has  recently  spent  on  new  street  lighting.   The 

Prince  Hall  project  is  an  indication  that  private  investors  in  the 
community  have  confidence  in  Grove  Hall  and  that  the  City  will  work 
with  them  to  revitalize  the  area. 

2.   Revitalization  Plan 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  an  overall  plan  for  the  revitalization 
of  the  entire  Grove  Hall  area.   The  key  to  this  endeaver  will  be 
the  formation  of  a  local  merchants'  association  to  represent  those 
most  familiar  with  the  problems  of  Grove  Hall  businesses.   Such  an 
association  would  serve  a  number  of  purposes: 

a)  Strengthen  existing  businesses  by  developing  promotional 
attractions  common  signing  and  facades,  street  fairs,  re- 
duced parking  rate  plans  etc. 

b)  Lure  other  businesses  to  the  area  by  deciding  what  kinds 
of  businesses  would  best  compliment  their  own  operations 
and  identifying  appropriate  space  for  them. 

c)  Providing  input  to  City  planners  developing  the  overall  plan. 
Market  Study 

The  City  would  be  an  important  partner  in  the  planning  process 
because  it  has  the  resources  needed  to  prepare  such  a  plan.   Among 
the  most  important  aspects  of  the  planning  process  would  be  a  market 
study  to  determine  what  people  are  most  likely  to  shop  in  Grove  Hall 
and  what  types  of  businesses  and  merchandise  would  be  most  attractive 
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to  them.   This  study,  which  would  be  funded  by  the  City,  will  guide 
the  merchants'  association  in  their  efforts  to  attract  new  businesses 
and  revamp  their  own  operations. 

The  market  study  would  include: 

Neighborhood 

1.  Population  w/in  the  market  area. 

2.  Percentage  of  population  using  neighborhood  stores. 

3.  Average  income  of  the  population. 

4.  Percentage  of  income  spent  on  specific  items  available 
in  the  local  stores. 

Specific  Neighborhood  Store 

1.  Gross  Sales. 

2.  Square  feet  occupied  and/or  occupancy  cost. 

3.  Occupancy  cost  on  a  percentage  of  sales. 

4.  Annual  cost  of  servicing  debt  resulting  from  the 
new  investment. 

5.  If  possible,  the  relationship  of  the  occupancy  cost 
to  overall  operating  costs. 

This  will  permit  the  definition  of: 

1.  Neighborhood  capacity  to  increase  spendable  income. 

2.  The  market's  ability  to  expand  its  geographic  limits, 
i.e.,  become  accessible  to  more  residents. 

3.  The  merchant's  ability  to  increase  his  percentage  of  sales. 
To  initiate  such  a  program  the  Commission  could: 

1.   Make  available  on  a  4  to  1  matching  basis,  funds  necessary 
to  complete  interviews  of  all  businesses  in  the  proposed 
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node.   These  interviews  would  be  designed  to  identify 
potential  levels  of  private  investment,  and  suggested 
mixes  of  various  uses.   It  could  also  develop  a  schematic 
design  to  encourage  sign  and  facade  coordination.   Assistance 
such  as  loan  packaging  could  be  provided  during  this  period 
for  anyone  interested  in  additional  private  investment. 

2.  Based  on  the  response  to  the  above,  additional  public 
investments  in  lighting,  parking,  street  furniture,  would 
be  considered. 

3.  Relocation  funds  would  be  available  for  those  businesses 
willing  to  locate  within  a  node  who  had  the  support  and 
approval  of  the  local  businessmen's  association. 

The  planning  process  will  also  examine  the  need  for  physical 
improvements  in  the  area  (street  lights,  street  furniture,  parking 
lots,  etc.)  and  especially  for  changes  in  the  transportation  pattern 
(parking  lots,  new  street  alignments,  improved  mass  transit,  etc.) 
It  will  also  consider  related  public  service  questions  (improved 
public  safety,  better  access  to  insurance,  etc.). 

The  initial  private  investment  might  be  primarily  aimed  at 
the  cosmetic  treatment  of  a  facade.   Such  action  taken  simultaneously 
in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  design,  could  do  much  to  signify 
a  change  in  the  merchants'  attitude  towards  their  customers  and  the 
commercial  area. 
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The  existing  Restore  program  which  offers  rebates  for  storefront, 
rehabilitation  will  be  available  to  merchants.   Additional  levels 
of  investment   assisted  by  H.U.D.  312  funds,  S.B.A.  loans,  or  the 
S.B.A.  502  Program,  could  u^  grade  the  quality  of  merchandise  and 
service.   The  S.B.A.  also  has  a  promising  new  program  for  Urban  Com- 
mercial Neighborhood  Revitalization  which  will  be  pursued  for  Grove 
Hall.   All  existing  merchants  within  a  perspective  node  should  be 
interviewed  to  determine  under  what  conditions  such  an  investment 
might  be  made. 

Elderly  Development  and  Service  Center. 
The  location  of  an  elderly  development/service  center  in  Grove 
Hall  would  have  a  number  of  advantages.   By  bringing  a  large  number 
of  residents  into  the  area  it  would  strengthen  the  businesses  that 
are  there  or  that  might  move  there.   The  location  would  also  be  ad- 
vantage ous  to  the  residents  who  would  be  able  to  UiaIk   to  a  full  range 
of  commercial  outlets  as  well  as  to  such  important  institutions  as  the 
post  office,  public  library  and  Franklin  Park  Zoo.   Since  Grove  Hall 
continues  to  be  a  public  transit  junction,  they  would  also  have  easy 
access  to  downtown  and  other  important  destinations  in  Roxbury  and 
the  City  at  large.   (See  page        for  further  discussion  of  elder 
center) . 
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3 ,   ELDER  CENTER/ELDERLY  HOUSING 

For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  pressure  to 
create  an  elder  center  in  Roxbury.  To  date,  the  City  has  been  unable 
to  respond  to  this  legitimate  need  because  of  financial  constraints. 


if  properly  conceived  and  designed  could  provide  many  benefits  for 
the  Grove  Hall  area.   The  development  would  have  the  following 
characteristics. 

1.  A  central  primary  structure  which  would  house  the  elder 
center  and  congregate  housing.   On  the  first  two  or  three 
floors,  there  will  be  function  and  activity  rooms,  dining 
facilities,  a  small  convenience  store,  a  pharmacy,  a  small 
geriatric  health  care  unit,  and  other  support  facilities, 
and  on  the  upper  5  to  7  floors  40  to  60  units  of  congregate 
care  housing. 

2.  Surrounding  the  central  structure  will  be  low  rise  town  house 
type  structures  containing  90  to  110  units  of  conventional 
elderly  housing  (9,  1,  and  2  bedroom  units).   These  units  will 
be  clustered  to  create  their  own  identifiable  open  space  but 
would  also  be  placed  and  designed  so  as  to  visually  up  grade 
most  or  all  of  one  block  of  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

3.  All  structures  would  be  designed  to  obtain  maximum  energy 
efficiency,  .including  solar  panels  for  heat  and  hot  water. 

A  project  of  this  type  has  several  benefits  worth  noting  that 
are  not  commonly  included  in  new  elderly  developments. 

1.   Congregate  housing  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in 
recent  years  as  a  method  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  housing 
the  elderly  (as  compared  to  nursing  homes)  while  improving 
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the  level  of  care  which  many  senior  citizens  require  (over 
and  above  what  a  traditional  elderly  development  provides) . 
By  combining  regular  elderly  housing  with  congregate  housing, 
it  may  be  possible  to  be  even  more  successful  in  achieving 
these  objectives.   Despite  the  worthiness  of  new  congregate 
living  environs  for  the  elderly,  few  projects  have  actually 
been  built.   In  Boston,  this  project  will  be  the  first  major 
congregate  facility  to  be  constructed.   It  is  only  fitting 
that  it  serve  the  lowest  income  elderly  population  in  the  City. 
One  of  the  most  uncertain  cost  factors  associated  with  elderly 
housing  are  utility  costs.   Principal  and  interest  costs  are 
fixed,  management  and  maintenance  costs  are  relatively  low 
especially  in  elderly  complexes,  and  tax  payments  to  the  city 
can  be  specified  in  a  121A  agreement.   By  strongly  emphasizing 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy  use,  the  potential  impact 
of  increased  energy  costs  can  be  substantially  lessened. 
Further,  it  seems  likely  that  funding  support  for  the  idea 
might  be  available  from  ERDA  or  HUD  if  the  solar  energy  capability 
proves  useful  as  a  demonstration  that,  if  successful,  is  worthy 
of  replication  elsewhere.   Initial  estimates  for  instance,  show 
that  nearly  all  hot  water  requirements  could  be  met  through  the 
use  of  solar  energy. 
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3.  By  combining  the  elder  center  and  an  elderly  housing 
development,  several  economies  in  development  and  operating 
costs  can  be  realized.   The  development  savings  are  quite 
obvious.   The  operating  cost  savings  will  result  from  joint 
custodial  and  maintenance  staff,  on-site  volunteer  staff 
for  elder  programs,  low  paying  but  meaningful  jobs  in  the 
congregate  facility  and  service  center  for  elderly  residents 
of  the  apartment  complex  and  a  combined  preparation  and 
serving  area  for  a  meals/nutrition  program. 

4.  The  elderly  center  would  eventually  be  an  additional  leverage 
to  connect  Grove  Hall  w/  Dudley  Station'  via  a  light  rail 
line.   In  the  interim,  adequate  transportation  facilities 
will  be  provided. 

5.  The  center  and  elderly  development  would  generate  enough 
activity  and  visual  improvement  to  greatly  strengthen  the 
Grove  Hall  business  district. 

There  are  several  identified  funding  sources  including  Sec.  202 
for  development  (including  the  congregate  housing),  Sec.  8  for  rental 
assistance  to  the  elderly,  HEW  for  social  service  support  and  ERDA, 
FfiA,  or  HUD  for  demonstration  funds  for  the  solar  energy  component. 


HESIDEtTTIAL  PRESEFVATION 
Bolstering  Resident  Confidence  Through  Public 
and  Private  Initiatives 
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3.   RESIDENTIAL  PRESERVaTICN 

a.  Rationale:  Bolstering  Resident  Confidence  Through  Public 
and  Private  Initiatives 

Crucial  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Grove  Hall  and  Dudley  Station 

conmerical  nodes  is  the  i:pgrading  of  the  siorrounding  residential 

neighborhoods.  Clearly,  for  these  conraercial  areas  to  prosper, 

marketable  housing  for  all  income  levels  must  be  in  close  proximity. 

In  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  existing  neighborhood  stren-iih, 
residential  improvements  will  begin  in  those  neighborhoods  considered 
to  be  relatively  stable;  areas  v^ere,  by  and  large,  massive  disinvestment 
and  abandonment  have  not  occuirred. 

The  Sav-Mor  neighborhood,  which  is  between  Warren  Street  and  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  south  of  Dudley  Street,  is  a  prime  target  (see  map) .  The  housing 
stock  is  well  made  and  generally  in  need  of  only  moderate  repairs  and 
serves  a  diverse  income  mix.  Further,  owners  in  the  area  have  recently 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  make  all  necessary  repairs,  even  though 
conventional  financing  is  often  unavailable.  The  southern  section  of 
Sav-Mor  is  corrprised  of  a  predominantly  black,  moderate  to  middle  income 
population.  I^feny  of  these  owners  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for 
many  years  and,  as  a  result,  have  acquired  sizable  equity  in  their 
properties.  North  of  Moreland  Street,  the  population  includes  lower 
incone  blacks  and  an  increasing  Spanish  speaking  population.  Older 
v^te  owners  reside  throughout  the  area. 

Our  preservation  strategy  will  attorpt  to  reverse  current  trends 
within  the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood  by: 


«  Upgrading  the  existing  residential  hotising  stock  using  a  mix  of  existing 
.  rehabilitation  programs,  new  deep  subsidy  programs  and  sensitive  code 
enforcement. 

o   Establishing  incentives  and  policies  that  encourage  higher  owner  rcc;:pancy 
levels . 

•  Reducing  energy  costs  for  owners,  v^erever  possible.  A  recent  analysis 
of  utility  costs  has  revealed  a  78%  increase  fron  1973  to  1976.  Lowering 
utility  costs  will  provide  more  personal  income  for  housing  maintenance. 
The  proposal  also  suggests  creation  of  a  minority  owned  and  operated  C£C 
that  would  provide  various  retrofit  assistance. 

«  Restoring  all  structurally  soiand  abandoned  buildings  within  the  next  two  years. 

o  Creating  new  uses  for  the  scattered  vacant  lots  and,  in  the  interim, 
developing  a  ccranunity-orientated  maintenance  cap  c  bility. 

o  Progranming  concentrated  capital  irrprovenents  including  new  streets,  sidewalks, 
lighting  and  tree  planting. 

»  Developing  a  residential  security  program  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  burglary, 
car  thefts  and  vandalism  and  alleviate  the  apprehensions  often  associated 
with  such  crimes. 

•  Active  community  involvement  in  the  inplementation  of  the  residential 
preservation  plan. 

b.  CCMMUNITy  PARTICIPATION 

Ejqserience  has  shown  us  that  the  proper  housing,  capital  and  supplemental 
assistance  can  only  have  minimal  success  unless  area  residents  are  an  integral 


part  of  the  process.  Physical  rehabilitation  of  a  neighborhood  is  a 
STjperficial  stop-gap  solution  if,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  people  do 
not  sense  a  change.  Ultimately,  there  must  be  a  general  perception 
that  things  are  changing;  that  there  is  a  brighter  future  for  the 
neighborhood.  Hence,  our  residential  preservation  plan  will  enphasize 
the  involvement  of  area  owners,  tenants,  store  owners,  private  institutions 
and  public  and  non-profit  agencies.  This  might  include  the  following  areas: 

1.  A  Coranunity  Advisory  Board  will  be  developed  with  the 
involvement  of  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  Coitmission.  The  Board 
will  work  with  the  Housing  Im,  .ovement  Program  in  determining 
which  housing  incentives  should  be  applied  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.   (See  Housing,  page   ) . 

2.  Design  housing  incentives  that  encourage  work  equity  (see  Housing 
Irtprovonent  Program,  page    )  .  Moreover,  the  Cotimunity  Advisory 
Board  will  encourage  neighbors  to  help  each  other  with  self-help. 

3.  Solicit  the  active  support  of  a  large  number  of  area  non-profits 
including  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  La  Alianza  Hispana,  Roxbury  ? 
Comnunity  College,  Roxbury  Federation,  Freedom  House,  Cape  Verdean 
House,  Roxbury  YMZA  and  Boys'  Club  and  Women's  Imrprovement  League. 

4.  Seciire  the  assistance  of  a  community  organizer  funded  by  the 
City  with  CDBG  funds  but  given  on  loan  to  the  Comnunity  Adyisoiry 
Board  to  coordinate  their  outreach  efforts. 

5.  Create  street  associations  to  promote  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Often  a  conmunity  as  diverse  as  Sav-Mor  is  too  amorphous  to  respond 
collectively.  People  need  a  smaller,  more  identifiable  allegiance. 
But,  the  street  associations  must  have  a  "reason  for  being"  over 
and  above  the  betterment  of  their  ccmnunity.  Incentives  will  be 


adopted  that  encourage  monetary  benefits.  For  exaitple,  by 
banding  together  residents  would  be  able  to  obtain  reduced 
prices  for  volume  sales  of  heating  oil  or  home  repair  contracting. 
Street  associations  also  could  compete  against  other  street 
associations  for  awards  (most  innovative  reuse  of  a  vacant  lot, 
nost  improved  landscaping,  etc.)  .  Rewards  will  be  in  the  forms 
of  "street  accounts".  A  street  recognized  for  an  activity 
that  improved  their  surroundings  would  be  given  a  dollar  set-aside 
held  in  a  city  account  in  the  name  of  the  street  (Maple  Ave  Account, 
Elm  Circle  Account,  etc.)  to  be  drawn  down  upon  when  and  if  a  credible 
activity  is  developed  for  use  of  the  money.  The  dollar  set-aside 
could  conceivably  be  triggered  v^en  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
homes  are  repaired  up  to  code  standards  (i.e.  80%  of  properties 
rehabilitated) . 
c. .  PPOGRAM  MIX 

Only  by  providing  a  number  of  corplementary  rehab  tools  can  the  Housing 
Improvonent  Program  staff  meet  the  various  needs  of  area  residents. 
The  currently  ocojpied  housing  stock  within  the  target  neighborhood  will 
be  restored  via  the  Housing  Inprovement  Program  rebates.  Section  312 
rehabilitation  loans.  Chapter  707  rental  assistance  and  rehab  advances. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  a  sensitive  code  enforcement  program  re- 
sponsive to  the  caimunity  be  adopted.  These  incentives  will  be  offered 
in  conjvmction  with  an  abandoned  building  rehab  program  and  a  vacant  lots 
program,  crime  prevention  program  and  energy  program. 


HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  CDBG-funded  Housing  Improvernent  Program  (HIP)  has  been  developed  to 
deter  deterioration  by  providing  incentives  for  rehabilitation  of  the  owner 
occi^Jied  residential  housing  which  can  be  restored  via  a  moderate  investment. 
The  program  is  designed  to  restore  these  properties  before  the  costs  of  repairs 
become  prohibitively  high  and  more  drastic  action  such  as  demolition  becomes 
necessary.  HIP  offers  the  following  incentives: 

1.  An  exarption  from  property  tax  reassessments  for  code-related  repairs. 

2.  Conprehensive  repair  and  finance  counseling. 

3.  Rebates  equal  to 

a.  20%  of  the  value  of  a  wide  range  of  repairs  including  highly 
visible  cosmetic  inprovements ,  security  device  inprovOTients 
and  energy  conservation  inprovements. 

b.  40%  of  the  value  of  mechanical  system  (electrical,  plumbing 
and  heating)  and  major  structural  repairs. 

c.  50%  of  the  value  of  all  repairs  undertaken  by  el ~derly  owners 
over  65  years  of  age. 

HIP  has  the  proven  capacity  to  provide  volume  rehab  to  all  owners  who  have 
savings  or  financing  readily  available.  The  program  also  is  designed  to  en- 
courage work  equity.  A  special  allocation  of  rebate  money  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood. 

SECTION  312  REHAB  LOANS 

For  honeowners  v*io  do  not  choose  to  undertake  their  own  repairs  or  cannot 
afford  the  high  monthly  costs  associated  with  conventional  loans.  Sec.  312 
loans  are  very  workable. 


Section  312  loans,  which  are  offered  to  homeowners  at  3%  per  annum  for 
a  term  of  up  to  20  years,  have  been  well  utilized  in  Boston.  While  the 
owners  must  be  "bankable",  the  lower  interest  and  long'^erm  make  payments 
more  affordable  for  owners  v^o  find  little  available  income  after  paying 
all  housing  costs. 

Section  312  loans  were  first  offered  to  Sav-Mor  residents  in  i^ril  of  this 
year.  The  modest  allocation  of  $200,000  has  already  been  fully  committed  to 
homeowners.  A  request  for  additional  FY  '77  and  FY  '78  312  funds  will  be 
made  in  order  to  continue  this  effort. 

CHAPTER  707  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  707  is  a  state- funded  rental  assistance  program  that  has  the 

dual  benefit  of  supplying  decent  and  safe  units  for  low  income  tenants  and 

increased  rental  income  for  landlords.  Rental  payii^nts  can  be  increased  up  to 

the  maximum  allowable  rent  levels  in  order  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of 

rehab.  If  so  desired,  payments  can  be  made  directly  to  the  bank  leading  the 

owner  the  money  for  a  period  of  153  to  5  years. 

Chapter  707  assistance  will  be  offered  to  multi-unit  owners  who  cannot  otherwise 
afford  the  costs  of  rehab.  The  707  program  will  also  be  used  on  a  selective 
basis  to  restore  vacant  apartment  buildings  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
potential  owner-occi:pants  to  purchase  multi-family  properties  presently  owned 
by  absentee  landlords.  Preference  will  be  given  to  existing  qualified  tenants. 

REHAB  ADVANCE 

For  a  growing  number  of  homeowners,  the  costs  of  homeownership  (utilities, 

property  taxes,  insurance  costs,  maintenance,  etc.)  are  consuming  all  available 


income.  One  recent  study  has  estimated  a  73%  increase  in  utility  costs  for 
Boston  owners  from  1973  to  1976.  And  since  all  other  housing  related  costs 
are  non-negotiable,  the  sacrifice  is  usually  in  the  area  of  repairs.  Ob- 
viously, homeowners  "stretched  to  the  limit"  cannot  afford  an  additional  loan 
no  matter  what  the  terms  (a  312  loan  would  also  be  inappropriate) .  Outright 
100%  grants  have  been  tried  before  (Section  115  grants  in  F.A.C.E.  area)  and 
do  not  work.  Outright  grants  create  no  incentive  for  future  owner  initiated 
repairs  and  undermine  the  positive  implications  of  HIP  312,  and  Chapter  707 
assistance . 

Instead,  an  advance  to  cover  the  costs  of  rehab  will  be  granted,  if  it 
is  determined  that  a  loan  would  be  unaf f ordable .  The  major  difference  between 
outright  grants  and  rehab  advances  is  the  deferred  repayment.  With  a  rehab 
advance  the  loaned  amount  must  be  repaid  v\^en  the  property  is  sold. 

(More  detailed  explanation  of  Rehab  advance  will 
be  included  before  final  typing) 
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B.3.C. 

(5)   CODE  ENFORCEMENT 

A  full  ccTtplement  of  integrated  hoiosing  rehabilitation  tools  are  being 
prograitmed  for  the  residential  areas  abutting  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  homeowner  can  be  adequately 
addressed. 

But  even  with  the  nest  ambitious  of  outreach  efforts,  a  percentage  of 
the  eligible  homsowners,  both  absentee  landlord  and  owner-occupant,  will 
refuse  to  participate.  As  a  result,  the  willing  participants  do  not  realize 
the  full  value  of  their  carrpleted  inprovenents  and^undoi±)tedly,  the  remaining 
"eye  sores"  on  the  typical  residential  street  will  reduce  the  marketability 
of  the  repaired  structures. 

consequently,  it  is  proposed  that  a  cotinunity  sponsored,  city  operated 
code  enforcement  program  be  instituted  in  the  target  area  in  order  to  insure 
maximum  owner  participation.  Through  experience,  we  know  the  code  program 
must  be  senstitive  to  area  residents  needs.  Further,  the  enforcement  shoiiLd 
only  be  included  in  the  residential  preservation  plan  if  all  housing 
incentives,  as  described  above,  are  operable. 

With  adequate  funding  of  the  before  mentioned  housing  programs  and  adoption 
of  a  sensitive  code  enforcement  program,  mojre  than  75%  of  the  structures  in 
the  area  and  95%  of  the  owner-occupied  structures  will  be  fully  rehabilitated 
within  two  years. 
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c/.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Energy-related  programs  coitprise  an  inportant  segment  of  this  proposal. 
In  fact,  successful  irapleirentation  of  the  three  energy  programs  below  will, 
over  a  period  of  time,  protect  the  other  housing  programs  previoiasly  sug- 
gested. 

As  described  earlier,  a  solar  energy  unit  will  be  installed  in  the  elderly 
development/social  center  to  effectively  lower  operating  costs  (page     ) . 

Second,  an  ambitious  energy  conservation  outreach  program  will  be  initiated 
in  the  residential  neighborhoods  abutting  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

Third,  the  City  will  xjse  manpower  monies  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  initiate  a  minority-run  CDC  designed  to  provide  several  beneficial  energy 
services.  The  services  are  designed  to  make  the  CDC  self-supporting  after  a 
few  years. 

Energy  conservation  has  beccme  a  popular  subject  lately.  Public  and 
private  institutional  awareness  of  the  issue  has  reached  unprecedented  levels. 
But  despite  the  visibility  of  the  energy  issue,  few  low  to  moderate  income 
Boston  residents  have  the  money  or  meaningful  information  to  personally  benefit. 

It  is  a  safe  general  assessment  that  those  owners  and  tenants  least  able 
to  afford  energy  related  costs  pay  the  most.  The  costs  of  owning  a  home  in 
low  income  areas  is  rising  faster  than  available  income.  Many  owners  are 
finding  their  horres  are  sinply  beccming  too  expensive  to  support.  Seme  sobering 
facts  fron  a  recent  study: 


-  The  costs  of  taxes,  utilities  and  home  repairs  in  a  similar  area  com- 
prise over  78%  of  housing  costs  and  this  analysis  assumes  a  mortgage 

1 
still  outstanding. 

-  The  costs  of  utilities  for  the  typical  owner  have  increased  73%  between 
1973  and  1976. 

-  With  just  some  basic  energy  conservation  inprovements ,  an  owner  could 
cut  fuel  use  by  30%.  A  30%  savings  can  s\±)Stantially  inprove  an  owner's 
ability  to  adequately  maintain  his/her  property. 

Briefly,  the  outreach  program  will  operate  out  of  the  Housing  Iitprovatient 
Program  and  Boston  Energy  Office  providing  information  and  training  regarding: 

1.  A  free  cost  benefit  analysis  of  hypothetical  energy  iirprovCTients . 
The  service  will  be  offered  to  all  energy  users,  upon  request.  The 
service  begins  with  a  house  to  house  personal  energy  audit.  The 
audit  would  estimate  the  cost  and  payback  period  for  conservation 
measures.  The  service  will  utilize  the  City  Data  Processing  Center 
print-out  capabilities. 

2.  Technical  assistance  in  undertaking  many  energy  conservation  irrprove- 
ments.  Because  of  the  resultant  cost  savings,  consumers  will  be 
counseled  in  how  to  accomplish  their  own  energy  repairs.  Most 
energy  materials  are  relatively  inexpensive  (insulation,  weather- 
stripping,  etc.) .  As  a  resiiLt,  with  the  proper  technical  assistance 
almost  irtroediate  savings  can  be  achieved. 

Homeowners  making  these  inprovements  may  also  benefit  from  Housing  ImprxDvatient 

Program  20%  rebates. 

1.  E)orchester  Neighborhood  Inprovanent  Program:  A  Feasibility  Study 
by  William  Kang  and  David  Conover,  1977. 


Creation  of  a  minority  owned  energy  firm  would  serve  two  purposes: 

1.  Provide  energy  services  to  the  carrraunity  and 

2.  Provide  previously  unskilled  workers  with  a  trade  in  a 
rapidly  growing  field. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  multi-pxjrpose  firm  could  be  initiated  by  interested  ccmmunity 
representatives  either  as  a  distinct  organization  or  as  an  off-shoot  of  an 
existing  neighborhood  institution.  The  firm,  probably  a  CDC,  would  initially 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  a  tool  lending  library  (for  energy  repairs)  and 
ordering  energy  iiaterials  in  volume  at  discount  prices  for  resale  to  area  hone- 
owners. 

But,  most  inportantly,  the  firm  would  do  the  installation  of  winterizing 
inprovements  for  homeowners  or  renters  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  the 
energy  conservation  measures  (via  HIP  audit)  but  unable  to  personally  under- 
take the  repairs. 

The  CDC  will  receive  trained  (soni-skilled  and  skilled)  "energy  conservation 
technicians"  from  a  training  program  developed  by  a  separate  public  or  private 
entity  with  funding  support  from  the  City  of  Boston  Manpower  Administration. 
Such  a  training  program  is  currently  funded.  A  percentage  of  the  graduates 
fron  this  CETA  training  pixDgram  will  be  hired  by  the  local  energy  CDC. 

At  first,  only  approximately  4  or  5  technicians  would  be  hired.  However,  as 

the  credibility  of  the  energy  CDC  grows,  additional  CETA  training  graduates  would 

be  hired. 

Work  rates  could  be  substantially  below  private  firms  vMle  providing  quality 
workmanship.  Ideally,  the  energy  CDC  wDiiLd  becone  a  way-station  in  the  development 


of  these  energy  conservation  technicians  before  they  nove  on  to  more  advanced 
work  in  this  growing  field. 

The  energy  CDC  would  receive  requests  for  assistance  from  owners  after 
the  HIP  audit  was  conpleted.  In  order  that  no  conflict  of  interest  arises, 
the  energy  CDC  should  not  conduct  their  own  cost-benefit  audits. 

Ihe  CDC  might  want  to  get  involved  in  the  actual  production  of  insulation,  pref- 
erably cellulose.  Cellulose  is  easily  blown  into  cavities  in  exterior  walls 
and  is  relatively  sinple  to  work  with.  The  manufacture  of  cellulose  is  also 
relatively  straight  forward  and  does  not  require  huge  capital  outlays. 

Becaiose  the  raw  material  required  is  everyday  newspaper,  the  CDC  would  be 
involved  in  the  collection  as  well.  Through  ccmnunity  involvement  and,  possibly, 
arrangenents  with  large  service  industries  that  produce  extensive  paper  trash, 
the  CDC  could  collect  this  material.  CoiTpanies  usually  pay  $25  -  $40  per  ton 
for  newspaper. 

The  cost  of  equipnent  and  factory  requirements  would  reqmre  an  initial  investment 
of  approximately  $250,000.  It  is  further  estimated  that  15  to  25  houses  a  day 
would  eventually  be  required  to  create  a  self-supporting  ongoing  business. 
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e.   Abandoned  Building  Renovation  Program 

This  innovative  program  combines  a  workable  plan  for  volume 

rehab. of  abandoned  properties  with  a  unique  employment  and  training 

component  for  local  youth. 

(1)   The  Rehab  Component 

At  present,  there  are  117  vacant  and  36  city-owned  but 
partially  occupied  buildings  within  the  area.   The  buildings 
■  are  both  a  fire  and  security  hazard  to  the  abutting  occupied 
homes  which  discourages  other  neighborhood  investment. 

Building  deterioration  accelerates  after  abandonment. 
Within  a  few  days  windows  usually  are  broken  and  anything 
not  attached  to  the  building  is  removed  by  vandals.   Shortly 
after  abandonment,  copper  flashing,  electrical  wiring, 
plumbing  fixtures  and  piping  are  removed.   Hard  wood  floors 
exposed  to  the  weather  take  only  a  few  months  to  deteriorate 
beyond  repair.   In  spite  of  this,  the  basic  structure  and 
foundation  often  remain  sound  for  several  years,  although 
the  risk  of  destruction  by  fire  is  great. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  buildings  be  inspected  to 
determine  which  buildings  are  beyond  repair  or  not  marketable 
and  which  are  salvagable.   Buildings  beyond  repair  or 
unmarketable  would  be  demolished  by  the  City  or  their  owners. 
City  or  H.U.D.  owned  buildings  that  are  deemed  repairable 
would  be  transfered  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority (BRA) . 
The  City's  Real  Property  Board  is  empowered  to  sell  property 
to  the  BRA  without  public  auction,  or  may  simply  give  property 
to  the  BRA  without  receiving  compensation  in  return.   Rehabable 
privately-owned  vacant  parcels  would  be  acquired  from  the 
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existing  private  owners  by  the  Redevelopment  Authority  under 
Chapter  121A  using  Action  Grant  funds.   Taxes,  assessments 
or  other  charges  owed  to  the  City  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
Fair  Market  Value  of  the  property  taken. 

A  special  development  subsidy  fund  would  be  established 
using  UDAG  funds  to  subsidize  renovation  costs  of  these  buildings 
so  that  they  were  available  for  purchase  at  prevailing  market 
values . 

As  shown  on  Table  I,  buildings  pW|Uld  either  be  transfered 
from  the  City  at  no  cost  or  purchased  from  the  existing  owner 
at  a  cost  up  to  $5,000  per  building.   Renovation  and  overhead 
costs  would  range  from  $11,400  to  $20,800  per  building.   The 
existing  market  value  of  fully-renovated  buildings  in  the 
area  is  now  $12,000  to  $15,000  depending  on  its  location. 
Therefore,  an  average  development  subsidy  of  $7,000  per 
building  would  be  needed  with  individual  buildings  ranging 
from  a  $3,600  profit  to  a  $13,800  subsidy. 

Abandoned  buildings  acquired  through  the  same 
mechanism,  but  which  are  more  suitable  for  multi-family 
apartments,  would  be  sold  to  a  for-profit  or  non-profit 
development  for  renovation  under  the  State  Chapter  707  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  12  buildings  containing 
some  75  units  would  be  appropriate  for  rehab  as  multi-family 
apartments  within  the  proposed  area. 
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TABLE   I 


ESTIMATED  COSTS 

OF  TYPICAL 

ABANDONED  BUILDING  RENOVATION 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

Costs 

Acquisition 

$     0 

$  5,000 

$  3,000 

Closing  Costs 

400 

800 

500 

Rehabilitation 

10,000 

18,000 

15,000 

Administration 

1,000 

2,000 

1,500 

TOTAL  COST 

$11,400 

$25,800 

$20,000 

Assets 

Market  Value 

(fully-repaired)  $15,000  $12,000       $13,000 

Development 
Subisidy      ($  3,600  Profit)    $13,800        $  7,000 
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(2)   The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Component 

While  the  primary  objective  of  the  abandoned  building 
renovation  program  in  the  Sav-Mor  area  is  to  upgrade  and  stabilize 
the  residential  market,  the  rehab  of  housing  units  could  also 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  employment  and  training 
of  the  local,  unemployed  youth. 

By  combining  the  housing  renovation  program  with 
a  CETA,  Title  VIII  OJT  program,  the  city  could  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  the  resident  (primarily 
minority)  youth  (16-21),  while  training  them  in  the  skills 
of  the  construction  trades. 

Special  provisions  would  be  made  (in  advance)  with  the 
rehab  contractors  to  provide  OJT  for  the  local  youth.   While 
the  overall  OJT  program  would  be  administered  by  the  CETA 
Prime  Sponsor,  the  youths  would  be  recruited  by  the  community 
based  Recruitment  Training  Program  (RTP)  and  would  come  from 
the  area  in  which  the  rehab  work  is  being  done.   The  youth 
workers  would  receive  apprenticship  training  wages,  which 
would  be  paid  from  Title  VIII  CETA  funds. 

The  youths  that  are  recruited  would  be  screened  by  RTP; 
those  with  some  experience  in  construction  would  be  placed 
with  the  contractor  for  OJT,  those  without  any  experience 
or  basic  skills  would  be  channeled  through  an  orientation 
and  basic  skills  program  with  one  of  the  CETA  manpower 
contractors.   (ABCD,  OIC,  etc.),  and  after  completion  of 
the  program  (3-6  weeks)  would  be  placed  with  the  contractor 
of  OJT. 
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The  OJT  Program  would  be  monitored  by  the  CETA  prime 
sponsor  or  a  designated  CETA  contractor  to  insure  that  the 
youths  were  receiving  adequate  supervision  and  apprentice  level 
"skill  training"  (electrical,  plumbing,  masonary,  etc.)  and 
not  being  utilized  primarily  as  unskilled  laborers. 

W^ile  adding  the  youth  OJT  program  to  the  housing  renovation 
program  will  probably  increase  the  cost  of  rehabing  the  housing 
units,  (hopefully  a  good  portion  of  the  increased  cost  for 
supervision,  etc.  would  be  offset  by  use  of  CETA  money) , 
the  benefits  of  such  a  program  merit  serious  consideration. 

Unemployment  among  the  city  youths  currently  is  around 
28%  and  for  minority  youth,  unemployment  is  well  over  50% 
The  housing  rehab-OJT  program  will  provide  not  only  employment 
for  the  local  youth  but  will  give  the  youths  basic  skills  in 
construction  and  housing  rehab  and  valuable  job  experience. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  current  high  unemployment 

among  the  city's  construction  union  worker,  the  immediate 

job  prospector  for  the  trained  youths,  (while  not  competing 

in  the  same  market  as  the  union  trade  worker)  may  be  somewhat 

limited.   But  the  benefits  of  such  a  program  go  beyond  the 

immediate  job  prospects: 

*In  a  similar  program  in  Providence  R.I.  where 
local  youths  particpated  in  the  renovation  of 
housing  through  a  voc.  ed  program  conducted 
by  the  local  high  school,  vandalism  on  these 
rehab  housing  units  was  drastically  reduced. 
It  seems  the  youths  took  a  sense  of  pride  and 
responsibility  for  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor. 
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*   Training  the  local  youths  (potential  future  home- 
owners) in  the  skills  of  housing  renovation  and 
fix-up  could  facilitate  homeownership  and  maintenance 
particularly  among  the  minority  population,  by 
providing  them  with  the  skills  to  upgrade, 
renovate  and  maintain  their  own  housing. 

*Another  spinoff  benefit  of  such  a  program,  given  the 
tremendous  need  for  housing  rehabilitation, 
particularly  in  the  inner  city  neighborhoods,  ii!  lc   J^Ajl 
potential  for  the  formation  of  small,  minority- 
owned  and  locally  based  firms   specializing  in 
housing  rehab  and  repair. 
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f .   Vacant  Lot  Program 

There  are  currently  362  vacant  lots  in  the  area;  107  of  v^ich  are  City- 
owned  and  255  are  privately-owned.  Most  of  the  privately-owned  lots  were 
cleared  with  public  funds  and  are  well  into  the  tax  foreclosure  process. 
The  City  currently  operates  a  program  with  CD. E.G.  funds  that 
sells  city-owned  lots  to  abutters  after  they  are  fenced  and  seeded. 
Larger  City-owned  lots  are  also  leased  at  minimal  value  to  abutters  for  use 
as  victory  gardens.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  program  would  be  accelerated 
in  the 

In  addition,  the  City  is  beginning  an  Open  Space  Management  Program 
this  surmer  that  would  clear,  clean,  fince  and  seed  all  hazardous  lots, 
(regardless  of  ownership)  within  the  next  two  years.  A  total  of  $200,000 
in  Year  II  CD. E.G.  funds  has  been  requested  to  operate  this  program  in 
RDxbury.  If  the  Action  Grant  is  approved  for  this  area,  priority  would  be 
given  to  cleaning  all  lots  in  the  target  neighborhoods  that  would  reinforce 
other  investments  being  made. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  Boston  Redevlopment  Authority  (BRA) 
would  survey  all  vacnat  lots  in  the  area  to  deteinrune  their  conditions 
and  the  Roxbury  Little  City  Hall,  using  two  C.E.T.A.  persons,  would  con- 
tact all  residents  involved  to  determine  local  cleaning  priorities, 
rerose  preferences  and  solicit  their  cooperation  in  preventing  further  durtping. 

The  C.D.B.G.  fimds  would  be  used  by  the  B.R.A.  to  hire  local  contractors 
v^o  wDiild  provide  heavy  equipment,  fince  selected  lots,  remove  heavy  debris 
and  seed  the  lots.  In  addition,  50  C.E.T.A.  laborers  would  be  hired  from 
the  area  to  remove  light  debris  from  the  lots.  Aproval  of  both  the  C.D.B.G. 
and  C.E.T.A.  funds  needed  for  these  two  programs  has  already  been  received. 
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In  instances  where  new  development  is  proposed  on  vacant  land,  the 
appropriate  executing  agency  would  acquire  all  land  needed  for  disposition 
to  the  designated  developer.  Priority  will  be  given  to  attracting  developers 
to  sites  that  are  already  publically  owned  and  cleared. 
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g.  Conmunity  Anti-Crljtie  Program 

The  high  rncidence  of  crime  in  a  residential  area,  and  just  as  ittportant, 
the  resident  apprehensions  often  accotpanying  crime  can  have  a  deliterious 
effect  upon  our  revitalization  strategy.  Crimes  such  as  burglary,  car  thefts, 
handbags  snatchings,  and  vandalism  tend  to  isolate  neighborhood  residents — 
reducing  their  motivation  to  make  a  personal  investment  in  the  area  and  limiting 
their  ability  to  act  cohesively  as  a  community. 

Traditional  law  enforcement  capabilities  have  limits  in  their  ability 
to  protect.  The  Boston  Police  Department  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
reinforce  our  other  programned  activities,  but  their  manpower  is  limtied. 
In  addition,  several  city  line  departments  including  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program,  Youth  Activities  Conmission  and  Elderly  Commission  will  provide 
supportive  assistance,  wherever  feasible. 

But,  ultimately,  successful  anti-crime  efforts  must  be  community 
generated.  The  City  bureaucracy,  no  matter  how  well-meaning,  cannot  sensitively 
solicit  the  ongoing  support  of  the  community's  population.  And  crime  prevention 
programs,  historically,  have  only  worked  where  conmunity  involvement  was 
maximized.  As  a  result,  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  plan  will  encourage  existing 
local  neighborhood  organizations  to  band  together  in  developing  a  self-help 
criire  deterrent  program.  The  sponsoring  non-profit  group  will  request  LEAA 
discretionary  grant  funds  to  initiate  a  multi-faceted  anti-crime  program  that 
would  involve: 

1.  A  residential  crime  watch  that  solicits  more  than  just  passive 
individual  and  organizational  involvonent.  The  crime  watch  will 
be  designed  within  a  positive  framework  to  mobilize  cooperative 
community  spirit.  A  crime  watch  that  is  based  prijnarily  on 
resident  fears  may  cause  negative  side  effects.  The  crime  watch 
,     will  be  fully  coordinated  with  the  Boston  Police  IDepartiioit. 


2-  An  information  dissemination  cairpaign  that  encourages  awareness 

of  some  very  basic  crime  deterrent  measures  (leaving  lights  on  when 
out  of  house,  cnacelling  mail  deliveries  when  on  vacation,  etc.) 

3.  A  promotion  of  security  hardware  iitprovements .  Upon  referral  from 
the  sponsoring  non-profit,  the  Housing  Inprovement  Program  will  pro- 
vide rebates  equal  to  20%  of  the  cost  of  these  security  inprovements 
(including  dead  bolt  locks,  inproved  lighting,  new  exterior  doors, etc.) 

Also,  the  sponsoring  non-profit  will  arrange  with  a  local  hardware 
store  for  the  volume  purchase  of  recommended  security  hardware. 
Accordingly,  the  savings  accrued  from  such  volume  purchases  will 
be  passed  on  to  area  owners  and  tenants  who  purchase  the  hardware. 

4.  Promotion  of  the  "Ident-i-guard"  property  engraving  program,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

5.  An  elderly  escort  service  for  neighborhood  residents  over  the  age 
of  60.  Elderly  residents  will  be  provided  with  a  free  escort 
service  upon  request  from  the  sponsoring  non-profit.  Coordination 
with  the  Victim  Assistance  corrponent  of  the  Commission  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Elderly  Seciirity  Program  will  be  encouraged.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  elderly  center  previously  mentioned  on  page    will 
be  a  frequent  meeting  place  for  senior  citizens  living  throughout 
the  area.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  escort  service  will 
be  to  insure  that  elderly  wishing  to  bisit  the  center  will  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  fear  of  personal  injury 

or  financial  loss.  (Elderly  need  only  be  escorted  to  a  Senior 
Shuttle  pick-up  location  for  transfer  to  the  elderly  center  at 
Grove  Hall.) 

The  security  program  is  designed  to  achieve  the  following  benefits: 

1.  Reduction  in  the  incidence  of  crime. 


2.  Reduction  in  the  apprehensions  associated  with  crime,  especially 
among  the  elderly. 

3.  Stronger  sense  of  "neighborhood"  among  program  participants. 

4.  Increased  use  of  community  elder  center. 

5.  Greater  sense  of  cooperative  spirit  between  community  and 
Boston  Police  Department. 


ORCHARD  PARK  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECT 
Creating  a  Better  Living  Environment 
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4.   ORCHARD  PARK  HOUSING  PROJECT 


a.   Rationale:   Creating  a  Better  Living  Environment 

The  Orchard  Park  Housing  Project  is  an  embarrassment;  an 
embarrassment  to  the  tenants,  an  embarrassment  to  the  community,  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and,  undoubtedly, 
an  embarrassment  to  federal  housing  officials.   It  is  a  blighting 
influence  on  the  surrounding  neighborhood  and  a  totally  unsatisfactory 
living  environment  for  the  project  residents. 

The  tenant  population  is  composed  of  85%  single  parent 
families  and  85%  of  the  units  have  no  employed  member  in  the  household. 
The  project  has  the  city's  second  highest  crime  rate.   One  third  of 
the  project  units  are  vacant  and  unsuitable  for  occupancy.   The 
grounds  and  hallways  are  littered  with  trash.   Fences  are  half- 
down  in  places.   Many  major  systems  improvements  and  deferred 
maintenance  repairs  are  required. 

Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  problems  at  the  project,  .  : 
restoration  will  require  the  full  commitment  and  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  city  planners  and  project  tenants.   And 
yet,  restoration  of  the  project  is  a  necessity  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  its  location. 

The  Orchard  Park  is  located  on  a  15.7  acre  site  between  the 
proposed  industrial  parcel,  the  Dudley  Station  commercial  district 
and  just  north  of  the  Sav-Mor  residential  neighborhood.   With 
the  exciting  and  very  real  prospects  for  private  investment  of 
the  industrial  parcel  and  the  positive  implications  of  that 
development  for  the  abutting  commercial  and  residential  areas, 
restoration  of  the  housing  project  becomes  critical. 
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b.  Recent  Expenditures 

The  task  of  restoring  Orchard  Park,  while  it  may  appear  substantial, 
is  already  underway. 

In  1973  all  kitchens  within  the  development  were  modernized. 
In  1974-75  security  lighting  was  installed  throughout  the 
development.   In  1976-77  the  project  boiler  plant  was  thoroughly 
renovationed  including  the  installation  of  two  new  boilers  and 
four  new  gas-fired  hot  water  generators.   Repairs  to  all  roofs  of 
buildings  with  leaks  were  also  made.   New  security  doors  were 
installed  in  1977  on  all  exterior  building  entrances. 

c.  Proposed  1977  Programs 

Two  specific  short-term  programmatic  objectives  are  currently 
planned  for  Orchard  Park  -  a  Grounds  Beautif ication  Program,  and 
a  Vacancy-Rehabilitation  Program.   Both  will  have  very  direct  impacts, 
both  physically  and  psychologically.   Critical  to  the  success  of  these 
efforts  is  the  element  of  tenant  involvement. 

(1)  Grounds  Beautification  Program:  Through  use  of  the  city's 
CETA  Title  VI  allocation,  a  grounds  beautification  program 
will  be  instituted.   The  Boston  Housing  Authority,  due  to 
funding  and  manpower  constraints,  have  not  adequate  maintained 
the  grounds  at  Orchard  Park.   Considering  the  size  and  population 
density  of  the  project,  trash  disposal  has  become  an  enormous 
effort  in  itself. 

In  order  to  meet  these  currently  unmet  needs,  therefore, 
a  grounds  beautification  program  will  be  implemented.   Among 
the  highly  visible  activities  to  be  undertaken  are  creative 
gardening,  landscaping,  fence  mending  and  refurbishing 
recreational  facilities,  tot  lots  and  furniture  in  addition 
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to  basic  housekeeping. 

Upgrading  the  environment  will  obviously  impact  on 
the  residents'  sense  of  pride,  identity  and  community  and 
ultimately  make  the  development  more  aesthetically  appealing 
and  a  more  sanitary  place  to  live.   Such  efforts  may  also 
have  a  marginal  impact  upon  the  adjacent  commercial  and 
residential  areas. 

Initially,  the  grounds  beautif ication  program  will 
operate  for  a  12  month  time  period.   Efforts  will  be  made 
to  have  current  Orchard  Park  tenants  (who  qualified  for 
Title  VI  emplojnnent)  form  the  10  person  work  crew. 
(2)   Vacant  Unit  Rehab:   More  than  $250,000  in  FY  '77  CDBG  - 
funds  have  been  set  aside  to  restore  vacant,  boarded  up  units 
at  Orchard  Park.   Skilled  craftsmen  in  a  number  of  relevant 
trades  will  commence  July  1st  with  the  renovations.   While 
the  vacancy  crew  will  not  be  able  to  rehab  all  vacant  units, 
it  is  anticipated  that  approximately  40  to  60  units  (of  the 
roughly  180  vacant  units  intended  for  rehab)  could  be 
improved.   This  estimate  includes  "breakthroughs"  to  provide 
more  floor  space  for  project  units. 

In  addition,  this  vacant  unit  rehabilitation  will  pave 
the  way  for  the  more  extensive  vacancy  crews  being  proposed 
to  complete  the  rehab  process  (see  page    ). 
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In  addition  to  infrastructure  needs,  the  development's 
apartments  and  buildings  have  other  basic  modernization  needs. 
Nonetheless,  current  modernization  needs  abound  within  the 
buildings  and  apartments.   Specifically,  all  apartment  bathrooms 
are  obsolete  (old  fixtures,  no  showers)  and  dilapidated;  all 
apartments  require  refinishing  (painting  and  plastering) ;  and 
all  building  hallways  require  rehabilitation  -  particularly  the 
hallway  window  openings  now  covered,  not  with  windows  or  lexan/ 
aluminum  panels,  but  with  plywood.   All  such  necessary  building  and 
apartment  needs  will  be  inventoried  and  cos ted-out  in  the  physical 
component  of  the  Master  Plan. 

Rehabilitation  of  vacant  units  is  mandatory  if  successful 
restoration  of  the  project  is  to  be  achieved.   A  special  section 
follows  the  description  of  a  master  plan  to  highlight  our  proposal 
for  this  rehabilitation. 

However,  because  much  of  the  project  is  comprised  of  boarded- 
up,  small,  densely  constructed  apartments  (48  low-rise  apartments 
per  acre) ,  permanent  removal  of  some  buildings  from  the  stock  is 
also  recommended.   The  costs  and  benefits  of  this  alternative  will 
be  investigated  before  a  final  determination  is  made.   Currently, 
the  development  has  quite  inadequate  designated  parking  and  requires 
re-landscaping.   A  small  City  of  Boston  CETA  crew  will  make  minor 
site  beautification  improvements  this  year,  but  over  time  a  new 
site  plan  -  including  more  designated  parking,  more  public  open 
space  and  outdoor  recreation  areas  -  must  be  designed  and  constructed. 
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d.   The  Development  of  a  Master  Plan 

A  principal  activity  of  the  City  of  Boston/Boston  Housing 
Authority  with  respect  to  the  Orchard  Park  project  will  be  the 
development  of  a  Master  Plan  for  the  development.   The  plan  will 
have  components  relating  to:  the  physical  dimensions  of  the 
development  -  including  infrastructure,  building/apartment  components 
and  systems,  dwelling  unit  mix,  site  plan,  etc.;  the  selection  of 
occupants  for  the  development;  the  development's  security  system  - 
including  both  hardware  and  software  components;  and  tenant 
organization  within  buildings  and  throughout  the  development. 

A  principal  focus  of  the  Master  Plan  will  be  upon  the  seriously 
deteriorating  physical  plant.   As  a  portion  of  that  physical  plan, 
infrastructure  requirements  will  be  carefully  assessed  and  costed- 
out.   Orchard  Park's  infrastructure  has  been,  and  is  being, 
sustantially  upgraded  through  the  recent  investment  of  very  scarce 
BHA  resources.   As  noted  earlier  in  19  76-77  the  development's  Boiler 
Plant  was  thoroughly  renovated  and  repairs  to  the  roofs  of  the  buildings 
with  leaks  were  made.   In  1974-75  security  lighting  was  installed 
throughout  the  development.   All  this  was   accomplished  with  HUD 
public  housing  modernization  funds.   These  improvements  notwithstanding, 
elements  of  the  development's  basic  infrastructure  have  substantially 
deteriorated,  posing  serious  problems  for  the  development..  For 
example,  the  development's  hot  water  distribution  system  (circulating 
hot  water  produced  in  the  new  boiler  plant)  is  drastically  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  with  hot  water  coming  into  many  apartments  at 
only  90°  F.   Additionally,  the  development's  single-phase  electrical 
system  is  obsolete  and  terribly  inadequate  with  an  omnipresent  potential 
danger  of  development-wide  power  blackouts. 
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In  addition  to  the  physical  plan,  an  occupancy  marketing 
plan  will  be  devised.   It  is  highly  questionable  whether  a 
development  comprised  of  85%  single-parent  families,  85%  non-employed 
families  and  a  high  dependency  on  public  assistance  (over  80%)  is 
inherently  capable  of  being  adequately  managed,  maintained,  and 
secured.   Accordingly,  a  principal  section  of  the  Master  Plan 
will  be  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  an  aggressive 
marketing  campaign  to  select  a  mixed-income  tenantcy  (permissable, 
and,  in  fact,  required  by  the  1974  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act)  . 

One  component  of  the  Master  Plan  must  be  a  master  security 
plan  -  including  both  hardware  (e.g.  locks;  security  screens  and 
software  (e.g.  Residents  Security  Patrol  Program).  In  similar 
public  housing  developments  (i.e.  Bromley  Park,  Heath  Street, 
Columbia  Point),  the  City  of  Boston  and  Boston  Housing  Authority 
have  been  Resident  Security  Patrols  (patrolling  development  hallways 
and  grounds  at  peak  crime  times)  to  be  successful  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Police  in  controlling  crime  within  the  development,  and 
any  Master  Plan  for  Orchard  Park  will  include  a  detailed  description 
of  a  proposal  for  such  a  patrol. 

Finally  the  Master  Plan  will  analyze  the  current  state  of 
tenant  organization  within  buildings  and  development  wide,  and  will 
propose  specific  mechanisms  to  effect  a  more  successful  tenant 
social  control  system  within  the  development. 

In  sum,  the  Master  Plan  will  analyze  current  physical,  social, 
and  security  problems  within  the  development,  and  will  prescribe 
comprehensive  solutions. 
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e.   Rehabilitation  of  Vacant  Apartments 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  Administration  to  provide  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority  with  sufficient  rehabilitation  resources 
to  enable  the  Orchard  Park  Development  to  be  at  full  capacity  by 
early  1979.   This  will  require  an  estimated  180  vacant  apartments 
to  be  completely  renovated,  and  in  some  cases  "breakthroughs" 
will  be  necessary  to  combine  small  apartments  into  ones  large 
enough  to  meet  family  needs. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  Orchard  Park  will  be  assigned 
a  "Vacancy  Crew"  consisting  of  10  Craftsmen,  4  laborers,  and 
a  foreman.   All  15  of  these  tradesmen  employed  on  the  "Vacancy 
Crew"  will  be  referred  by  the  appropriate  union  locals  and  employed 
through  contract  at  full  union  scale  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.   They  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Boston's 
large  pool  of  unemployed  construction  workers  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  CETA  Public  Service  Employment  Program. 

The  difference  between  the  $10,000  maximum  CETA  wages  and 
the  prevailing  union  scale  will  be  paid  from  the  requested  Urban 
Discretionary  Action  Grant  allocation.   It  is  anticipated  that  the 
amount  required  for  salary  differential  will  be  $250,000. 

As  part  of  the  Agreement  with  the  unions  in  the  hiring  of 
construction  tradespeople  for  the  "Vacancy  Crew",  the  city  will 
hire  eligible  unemployed  youth  from  the  Orchard  Park  Development 
to  work  as  trainees  assigned  to  each  of  the  craftsmen,  on  a  one 
to  one  basis.   The  estimated  15  youth  to  be  employed  will  be  paid 
at  a  rate  which  is  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  unions  and  the 
city.  Such  funds  needed  for  these  youth  helpers  to  the  "Vacancy 
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Crew"  will  be  derived  from  Youth  Employment  and  Training  funds 
authorized  and  allocated  under  the  CETA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  this  can  happen  several 
examinations  with  respect  to  the  dwelling  unit  mix  must  be 
undertaken.   The  first  is  an  examination  of  the  marketability  of 
Orchard  Park  apartments  by  size  of  apartment  (number  of  bedrooms) ; 
a  second  is  a  feasibility  study  of  combining  contiguous  one-and 
two-bedroom  apartments  horizontally  (through  the  demolition  of 
the  existing  fire  wall)  or  vertically  (through  the  cutting  of  a 
hole  in  the  floor  and  the  addition  of  internal  stairs)  to  yield 
two-to-five  bedroom  apartments  with  floor  spaces  compatible  with 
1977  habitability  space  standards. 

As  a  result  of  this  funding  of  the  Orchard  Park  crews,  a 
number  of  benefits  will  accrue  to  Boston. 

First,  the  Orchard  Park  development  will  become  a  100% 
occupied  development,  a  status  which  will,  in  itself,  substantially 
improve  a  public  housing  neighborhood  now  characterized  by 
abandonment  and  cause  it  to  be  considerably  more  maintainable, 
manageable,  and  securable.   As  these  necessary  physical  changes  are 
accomplished  by  innovative  marketing,  maintenance,  and  management 
improvements,  the  Orchard  Park  development  will  once  again  become  a 
liveable  environment  which  is  an  asset  to  the  community. 

Second,  the  employment  of  unemployed  Orchard  Park  (mostly 
minority)  youth  in  the  vacancy-rehabilitation  crew  will  not  only 
give  well-paying  temporary  jobs  to  unemployed  youth,  but  will  also 
leave  those  youth  with  marketable  skills.   The  youths  so  employed 
will  learn  broad  job-holding  skills  as  well  as  specific  construction 
skills. 
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While  the  construction  skills  itoparted  may  (but  will  not 
necessarily)  provide  entrance  into  union  trade  apprenticeships, 
each  unskilled  crew  member  will  learn  skills  directly  marketable 
in  well-paying  area  maintenance  jobs.   Such  a  knowledge   (e.g. 
of  glazing  windows;  laying  floor  tile;  hanging  kitchen  cabinets; 
painting  and  plastering  apartments;  unblocking  drains;  etc.) 
in  Orchard  Park  youth  will  be  particularly  timely  given  the  potential, 
which  will  be  investigated,  of  establishing  community  based 
maintenance  and  management  at  Orchard  Park. 

Third,  the  establishment  of  the  Orchard  Park  crews  will 
provide,  for  the  12-18  month  construction  period,  skills  construction 
jobs  for  (union)  craftsmen  (e.g.  plumbers;  carpenters;  painters). 
As  unemployment  in  those  trades  has  averaged  between  25%  and  40% 
in  Boston  annually,  the  revitalization  of  Orchard  Park  will  provide 
the      sort  of  short-term  needed  public  works  employment  that 
the  current  national  administration  has  encouraged. 
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f.  Management/Mai  ntenance  A1 ternati ves 

The  Orchard  Park  development  is  one  of  23  older  conventional 
family  Boston  public  housing  developments  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority.  The  size  of  the  management  and 
maintenance  staff  is  quite  limited  due  to  the  limited  operating 
revenues  available  to  the  Authority  (only  two  sources:  (1)  tenant 
rents-limited  to  25%  of  tenants'  low  incomes;  and  (2)  quite  limited 
and  inadequate  HUD  operating  subsidies),  and  due  to  the  high  wages 
which  the  Authority  must  pay. 

As  a  result  of  a  management/maintenance  staff  which  is  quite 
small  relative  to  the  tasks  which  must  be  performed,  deferred  routine 
and  extraordinary  maintenance  characterizes  the  development  maintenance 
status,  and  inadequate  tenant  control  characterizes  development  manage- 
ment. While  the  crux  of  the  issue  is  an  inadequate  number  of  staff 
personnel,  alternative  management  and  maintenance  systems  may  be 
more  efficient  and  more  effective.  Accordingly,  alternative  main- 
tenance and  management  systems  will  be  evaluated  --  including  private 
management  and  maintenance,  tenant  management  and  maintenance,  and 
a  mix  of  those  systems  with  Authority  management  and  maintenance.  In 
addition,  alternative  means  of  more  effectively  managing  and  maintain- 
ing the  development  will  be  investigated  --  including  building  by 
building  management,  a  resident  custodian  system  of  building  main- 
tenance, alternative  job  classification  schemes  for  routine  maintenance 
work,  etc. 


Each  element  of  the  Master  Plan  will  require  extraordinary 
federal  funding  to  supplement  existing  City  of  Boston  and  Boston 
Housing  Authority  resources  being  expended  at  Orchard  Park.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  underscored  that  federal  funding  requests  will 
not  be  unreal istically  high. 

Possible  sources  of  funding  for  projects  described  above  in 
elude: 

"For  physical  improvements  to  the  development  --  extraordinary 
HUD  modernization  funds; 

'For  vacant  unit  rehab  using  manpower  funded  union  tradesmen  — 
Public  Service  Employment  funds  (CETA)  and  UDAG; 

"For  security  programming  --  LEAA  and  CETA; 

"For  the  management/maintenance  improvements  —  extraordinary 
HUD  operating  subsidiary  funds  and  UDAG. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Improving  Local  Transportation  Opportunities 
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TRANSPORTATION 


a.   Rationale;   Improving  Local  Transportation  Opportunities 

The  ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  a  community,  and 
especially  the  nature  of  the  places  well  served  by  transportation, 
is  an  important  determinant  of  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community. 
The  residential  areas  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  are  characterized  by  a 
large  number  of  low-income  residents,  with  the  lowest  private 
automobile  ownership  rate  in  the  City  of  Boston.   Public  transporation 
is,  therefore,  extremely  important  to  the  residents  of  this  area 
and  is  a  key  determinant  in  where  these  residents  choose  to  live. 
Access  to  public  transportation  affects  their  ability  to  shop,  to 
enjoy  recreational  opportunities,  even  to  get  jobs. 

Despite  this  fact.  Blue  Hill  Avenue  is  only  moderately  well- 
served  with  public  transportation.   This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  when  a  trolley  line  down  the  Avenue 
encouraged  the  development  of  prosperous  small  businesses  and  increased 
resident  mobility  within  their  community.   The  demise  of  the  trolley 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  community.   Any  effort  at  upgrading  this 
community  must  consider  very  seriously  public  transportation  needs. 
The  City,  of  course,  does  not  control  its  public  transporation 
system.   That  is  the  function  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Agency,  a  state  agency.   The  MBTA  is  currently  carrying  out  a  major 
Replacement/Transit  Improvement  Study  for  the  South  End-Roxbury 
area,  which  includes  Blue  Hill  Avenue.   It  is  important  that  the 
City  make  its  views  about  public  transit  along  the  Avenue  a  part  of 
this  study. 
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b.   Trolley  Line 

The  highest  priority  in  terms  of  mass  transit  to  serve  the  area 
is  the  establishment  of  light  rail  (trolley)  service  from  Dudley 
Station  down  Warren  Street  to  Grove  Hall  and  on  down  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
to  a  terminus  around  Morton  Street.   (At  the  northern  end,  the  line 
could  either  stop  at  Dudley  or  continue  downtown,  depending  on  the 
other  findings  of  the  MBTA  study.)  Such  a  major  capital  investment 
would  not  only  improve  transportation  for  area  residents  but  would 
also  encourage  private  investment,  especially  at  the  commercial  nodes  - 
Grove  Hall,  Dudley  Station,  and  Morton  Street. 

In  addition,  the  trolley  will  complement  the  extensive  renovations 
currently  planned  at  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo.   Groundbreaking  of  this  $12.5 
million  project  will  commence  this  summer.   Within  2  years,  more  than 
800,000  people  per  year  are  expected  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
Zoo.   When  all  renovations  are  completed,  some  8  to  12  years  from  now, 
the  Zoo  will  be  a  regional  if  not  national  tourist  attraction,  serving 
2  million  visitors  a  year.   Although  there  will  be  some  minimal  parking 
available,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  adequate  public  transportation 
for  these  visitors.   The  trolley  will,  therefore,  be  an  important 
means  of  serving  the  Zoo  and  helping  it  to  realize  its  full  potential. 
This,  in  turn,  will  have  an  important  positive  impact  on  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

It  should  be  noted  that  actual  construction  of  such  a  light  rail 
line  would  not  commence  until  the  1980's.   As  such,  the  trolley  line 
should  be  considered  a  vital,  longer  term  component  that  will  be 
leveraged  by  commitment  of  significant  federal  discretionary  monies  for 
the  other  proposed  project  components. 
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c.   Blue  Hill  Avenue  Reconstruction 


The  northern  section  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  from  Grove  Hall  to 
Dudley  Street,  is  in  extremely  deteriorated  condition,  with  numerous 
burned  out  and  abandoned  buildings  interspersed  with  vacant  lots. 
A  high  priority  should  be  given  to  improve  the  appearance  of  this 
stretch  by  acquiring  and  demolishing  the  buildings  along  at  least 
one  side  of  the  Avenue.   The  right  of  way  could  then  be  widened 
and  the  entire  street  reconstructed.   This  would  involve  wide  side- 
walks, a  center  median,  extensive  plantings,  and  decorative  street 
furniture.   Neck-downs  and  other  traffic  control  features  would  be 
used  to  prevent  the  Avenue  from  becoming  a  speedway  for  computers 
and  a  hazard  to  neighborhood  residents.   The  result  would  be  a 
pleasant  urban  boulevard  that  would  encourage  the  development  of 
quality  residential  projects  -  probably  in  the  form  of  low-rise 
apartments  and  townhouses  at  densities  appropriate  to  the  area. 

d.   Access  to  Jobs 


With  increased  industrial  development  in  the  Newmarket  area  and 
the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park,  there  will  be  a  growth  in  job  opportunities 
for  residents  of  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  area.   Present  bus  routes  do  not 
serve  the  area  directly.   This  suggests  the  need  for  an  experimental 
feeder  bus  running  up  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  looping  through  the 
industrial  area.   It  would  be  scheduled  at  times  which  coincide  with 
working  hours  at  these  plants.   Since  this  would  be  an  experimental 
route,  funding  would  be  sought  from  a  demonstration  grant  from  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration.   The  aim  would  be  to  show  how  mass 
transit  can  assist  low-income  minority  group  members  in  getting  good 
jobs  without  encouraging  automobile  purchases  and  use.   This  would 
mean  a  bus  route  that  not  only  got  workers  to  the  plant  to  get  a  job. 
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but  was  so  convenient  that  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  start 
using  a  car  once  they  had  a  job. 


APPENDIX   I 
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HISTORY  OF  BLUE  HILL  AVENUE 

The  history  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  many  respects  is  the  history  of 
Boston.   Like  the  city  it  is  a  part  of.  Blue  Hill  Avenue  has  experienced 
the  evolution  of  neighborhoods  like  Mattapan,  Franklin  Field,  and  Roxbury 
from  rural  to  urban,  witnessed  an  economic  change  from  agricultural  to 
industrial  and  service  based  and  mirrored  the  settling,  growth  and 
eventual  out  migration  of  various  ethnic  population.   Blue  Hill  Avenue 
has  also  seen  good  times  -  times  when  the  Avenue  was  a  prestigous  and 
prosperous  residential  and  commercial  thoroughfare.   And  more  recently, 
the  Avenue  has  seen  times  of  economic,  physical  and  social  decay. 

Once  known  as  Rocksbury  and  Rock's  Borough,  Roxbury  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  continued  to  develop  not  only 
within  the  context  of  a  "suburban"  town  but  also  as  an  industrial  town- 
Summer  residences  and  country  estates  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
increased  in  number  and  size  as  they  approached  Franklin  Park. 

At  the  same  time  Lower  Roxbury  (between  Dudley  Street  and  the 
Boston  line)  experienced  growth  in  a  totally  different  direction.   Situated 
near  the  port  of  Boston,  the  presence  of  water  from  the  Jamaica  Pond  and 
power  from  Stony  Brook  provided  the  basis  for  the  industrialization  of 
Lower  Roxbury  for  textile  mills,  foundries,  lumber  and  stone  yards. 

To  a  certain  extent  by  1850  Roxbury  became  two  towns:  the  suburban 
town  of  the  Highlands  (from  Dudley  Street  to  Franklin  Park)  and  the 
industrial  town  of  Lower  Roxbury.   In  1854  horse  car  service  began  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury.   In  1889,  electric  streetcars  were  introduced,  making 
all  of  Roxbury  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  downtown  Boston. 
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The  advent  of  mass  transportation  played  a  key  role  in  accelerating 
the  pace  of  development  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  both  of  the  formerly  independent  towns  of  Roxbury  and  Mattapan.   Prior 
to  linear  streetcar  service  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  both  towns  developed 
as  peripheral  villages  to  the  dominant  city  of  Boston. 

With  the  access  afforded  by  public  transportation  the  working  man 
began  to  imitate  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  in  the  suburban 
movement.   With  less  income,  the  standard  of  building  decreased  but  were 
accepted  as  the  best  compromise  over  the  city  tenement. 

There  was  eventually  no  available  land  for  upper  income  development 
because  of  over-building  for  the  lower  income.   Street  after  street  was 
developed  with  three-deckers,  inexpensive  two-families  and  brick  row 
houses.  By  1914  Roxbury  no  longer  afforded  open  space  for  any  new  building. 
Those  who  desired  and  could  afford  new  housing  abandoned  Roxbury  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  those  who  less  affluent.   This  group  inherited  an 
environment  that  not  only  no  longer  satisfied  the  middle  class,  but 
moreover  was  unsuited  to  their  own  needs. 

The  structures  were  often  sub-divided  in  an  effort  to  maintain  low 
rent  levels.   The  high  densities  created  as  a  result  of  this  conversion 
process  destroyed  the  land  plans  and  facilities  of  this  old  suburb.   Parks 
are  not  critical  in  a  neighborhood  with  large  and  extensive  yards,  but 
by  the  time  the  low-income  residents  arrived  the  parks  were  too  small  and 
improperly  located  for  their  new  users.   Similar  problems  confronted  most  of 
the  community  institutions  and  services. 

The  residential  areas  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  became  likely  way  stations 
in  the  movement  of  low  income  groups  up  through  the  economic  step  ladder. 
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The  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  witnessed  a 
great  period  of  immigration  with  successive  movements  of  lower-income 
ethnic  groups  into  Roxbury  along  the  Avenue.   First  to  arrive  were  the 
Germans  and  rural  Americans,  later  the  Irish,  Canadians  and  Jews,  and 
finally  the  Blacks  and  Spanish-speaking.  But  with  each  successive  ethnic 
transition  the  incomes  of  the  new  groups  became  lower.   This  trend  was 
principally  the  result  of  decreasing  economic  opportunities  within  the 
community. 

Through  time  the  various  ethnic  groups  moved  in  a  southern  direction 
to  Mattapan  and  later  Milton  and  Stoughton.   Originally,  the  Irish  were 
the  predominant  ethnic  group  in  Mattapan  and  built  the  majority  of 
structures  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  which  were  later  sold  to  the  sudden 
influx  of  Jewish  families  who  were  displaced  by  the  Chelsea  fire  of  1908. 

During  the  1940's  and  1950 's , Boston  and  Roxbury  in  particular,  like 
many  other  northern  cities,  witnessed  a  significant  migration  of  lower 
income  Blacks  from  the  south.  In  10  years,  the  Roxbury  section  of  the  Avenue 
totally  reversed  its  racial  composition  from  80%  white  to  80%  non-white.   This 
ratio  remains  relatively  the  same  today,  with  increasing  numbers  of  Spanish 
speaking.  Cap  Verdean  and  West  Indian  families. 

The  beginning  of  a  decline  in  the  Avenue  as  a  thriving  commercial 
and  residential  thoroughfare  may  be  tied  to  the  removal  of  the  street  cars 
that  traveled  between  the  Seaver  Street-Blue  Hill  Avenue  intersection  and 
Mattapan  Square.   As  lower  income  black  families  moved  into  Roxbury,  there 
were  fewer  alternatives  to  the  streetcar  service  for  transportation  along 
the  Avenue.   In  Mattapan/ Franklin  Field  those  Jewish  and  Irish  families 
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who  could  afford  a  car,  often  also  opted  for  the  new  housing  in  nearby 
suburban  communities.   Their  previous  reliance  upon  intercity  mass  transit 
along  the  Avenue  to  provide  all  of  life's  necessities  was  gone. 

Until  the  late  60 's  ethnic  and  racial  transition  along  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  was  gradual.   However,  during  the  late  1960 's  the  B-BURG  program 
(Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group)  was  initiated  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  "major  new  urban  program  for  Boston"  which  would  combine  "private 
capital  and  expertise,  government  coordination  and  planning,  and  self- 
directed  economic  development  by  the  poor." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  B-BURG  program  accelerated  the  out-migration 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  remaining  middle-class  Irish  and  Jewish  residents 
The  availability  of  low  dox^m-payment  mortgages  to  Black  families  moving 
into  the  area  was  abused  by  unscrupulous  real  estate  brokers  who  engaged 
in  extensive  blockbusting.   New  Black  homeowners,  often  inexperienced 
and  unaware  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  home-ownership,  purchased 
homes  for  exhorbitant  amounts,  and  failed  to  anticipate  the  effect  of 
monthly  payments  on  their  disposable  income.   (Approximately  85%  of  the  B- 
BURG  participants  had  never  previously  owned  a  home.)   Over  25  realty 
firms  quickly  established  themselves  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  along,  in 
addition  to  numerous  others  on  the  adjacent  streets. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  B-BURG 
program  was  an  accelerated  racial  transition  -  a  transition  founded  in 
economic  and  racial  fears.   Moreover,  this  accelerated  racial  charge  left 
a  vacuum,  as  white  families,  principally  Jewish,  packed  up  taking  their  social, 
educational  and  cultural  institutions  with  them. 
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I.  Introduction 

The  Hyde  Park  neighborhood  offers  a  laboratory  for  testing  a  mix 

of  programs  particularly  aimed  at  preventing  deterioration  before  its 

serious   damages  are  felt.  The  neighborhood  has  problems,  but  also 

has  considerable  latent  strength.  It  is  by  no  means  a  "worst  case" 

situation;  yet  should  negative  trends  continue,  its  problems  could  well 

be  severe  within  the  decade.  In  sum,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  can  be  looked  at 

as  an  example  of  precisely  the  urban  resource  it  is,  at  least  rhetorically, 

our  national  policy  to  conserve.  To  insist  that  is  must  slide  into 

decay  before  it  can  qualify  for  help  would  be  irrational,  to  say  the  least. 

Yet  its  present  needs  go  beyond  what  routine  municipal  services  and  investment 

can  properly  satisfy. 

Without  in  the  least  questioning  the  needs  of  the  more  severely 
impacted  neighborhoods,  a  case  must  be  made  for  the  Hyde  Parks  of  urban 
America.  And  the  burden  for  addressing  this  case  falls  equally  on  federal 
and  local  officials.  Strategies  to  bolster  the  confidence  of  Hyde  Park 
residents--and  confidence  is  here  a  key  factor--demand  unusual  tact  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  all  public  sector  actors  involved.  Major  new  federal  invest- 
ment will  have  to  be  complemented  by  those  small  investements  of  local 
attention  and  care  which  help  to  reassure  residents  about  the  future.  The 
very  last  thing  wanted  is  a  crisis  approach  which  could  well  contribute  to 
increased  doubts  about  the  future  viability  of  the  area. 

Not  the  least  reason  for  addressing  the  needs  of  Hyde  Park  is  the 

issue  of  racial  transition.  Now  occuring  on  the  margins  of  the  area,  this 
change  could  greatly  complicate  or  overwhelm  efforts  to  deal  with  other 
problems. 

The  proposal  offers  a  preventive  approach  to  deterioration  of  an 
urban  neighborhood.  Those  problems  for  which  major  federal  aid  programs  were 
designed  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  distressed  areas,  where  physical  decay 


is  extreme.  This  proposal  argues  that  a  coordinated,  focussed  public  strategy 
which  responds  to  early  signs  of  distress  is  a  vital  part  of  an  overall  approach 
to  the  City's  problems.  Such  a  strategy  acknowledges  that  certain  changes  are  part  of  the 
life  of  a  neighborhood,  and  seeks  to  develop  a  local  capacity  to  monitor  and  manage 
these  changes,  keeping  confidence  in  the  area  strong.  It  acknowledges,  as  well,  the 
economic  bases  of  many  physical  problems,  and  recognizes  that  the  success  of  any 
neighborhood  approach  is  linked  to  the  success  of  city  and  re5:tQt>wide  economic 
development  and  job  creation. 

Th:is  proposal  builds  on  this  Administration's  experience  with  and  commitment 
to  its  neighborhoods.  This  commitment  is  manifested  through  ongoing  efforts  to  make 
services  and  programs  responsive  to  neighborhood  concerns.  The  ten  years  of  Little 
City  Halls,  the  construction  of  15+  Community  Schools,  and  the  significant  reinvestment 
in  neighborhood  facilities  -  parks,  police  and  fire  stations,  health  centers,  elderly 
housing,  streets  and  lights  -  characterize  this  neighborhood  approach.  The  rein- 
vestment in  Boston's  neighborhoods  followed  a  period  in  the  60 's  of  project-specific 
urban  renewal  and  downtown  investment.  Carried  out  in  response  to  community  concerns 
and  pressure,  it  was  formulated  and  implemented  largely  outside  federal  mandates. 
While  federally-sponsored  manpower,  housing  and  economic  assistance  programs  all 
focused  on  Boston's  poorer  neighborhoods,  the  city  attempted  to  deal  with  the  people 
and  neighborhoods  just  beyond  the  lines  -  physical  boundaries  or  income  -  established 
by  federal  grant  makers. 

All  of  these  investments  together  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  neighborhood 
needs  as  local  officials  increasingly  perceive  them.  They  do  not,  for  instance, 
address  underlying  economic  issues  which  are,  finally,  much  a  determinent  of  the 
future  of  the  community.  They  have  not  permitted  the  kind  of  highly  detailed  contact 
with  the  community  one  would  like  to  have  when  a  neighborhood  suffers  a  fairly  sudden 


change  in  its  condition.  They  have  not  addressed  the  now  clearly  evident  need  for 
capacity  building,  at  the  neighborhood  level,  to  help  insure  leadership  and 
more  effective  government-neighborhood  contacts. 

How  might  these  deficiencies  be  made  up  with  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
resources  theoretically  available  through  federal  aid?  What  specific  projects 
might  be  undertaken  to  bolster  confidence  and  strengthen  the  economic  base  of  the 
community  in  such  a  way  that  Hyde  Park  would  not  feel  itself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
further  destabilizing  "crisis  assistance?" 

While  recent  City  efforts  have  been  made  to  focus  CD  entitlement  funds  on  the 
neighborhoods  where  a  preventive  strategy  is  needed,  such  as  Hyde  Park,  HUD  has 
argued  that  federal  dollars  must  focus  on  the  most  impacted  areas.  Similarly, 
the  manpower  services  network,  which  includes  public  service  jobs  to  reach  the 
unemployed  skilled  worker,  are  strongly  biased  toward  a  training  strategy  for  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

This  emphasis  on  the  most  deteriorated  areas,  the  most  disadvantaged  residents, 
the  Blacks  and  Spanish-speaking,  is  desirable  and  necessary.  However,  any  national  urban 
policy  which  does  not  address  the  future  of  the  people  and  neighborhood,  "just  missing" 
being  poor,  on  the  edges  of  economic  security,  is  consigning  this  area  to  deterioration. 

The  neighborhood  chosen, Hyde  Park,  is  viewed  as  one  of  Boston's  better  areas. 
However,  racial  transition  in  the  northeast  section  and  recent  visible  and  distressing 
signs  of  physical  deterioration  have  followed  a  period  of  economic  setbacks  and  social 
disruption.  These  changes,  warning  of  economic  and  social  processes  at  work,  are 
scarcely  discernible  in  conventional  data  sources.  They  are  reported  by  retailers, 
teachers,  real  estate  brokers  and  others  familiar  with  the  community,  to  whom  these 
signs  have  great  significance. 

This  neighborhood  of  homeowners  and  taxpayers,  who  bear  the  heavy  costs  of 
living  in  the  central  city,  is  crucial  to  the  viability  of  the  City.  Yet  because   ^ 
of  the  increasing  financial  squeeze  on  the  City,  a  locally-financed  prevention 


strategy  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  sustain.  Cutbacks  in  services  resulted 
from  the  City's  austerity  program.  The  perception  that  things  are  changing  for  the 
worse  rests  on  the  reality  that  the  City  cannot  do  as  good  ajob  as  it  has  in  years 
past  and  that, collectively,  City  residents  are  poorer  each  year. 

Similarly,  constraints  on  capital  spending  (court  orders  mandating  that 
nearly  all  expenditures  be  made  on  citywide  school  facilities  and  a  jail)  limit 
new  capital  improvement  possible  in  all  Boston's  neighborhoods,  cutting  opportunities 
for  the  City  to  make  physical  changes  of  significant  visability  to  influence 
neighborhoods'  futures. 

Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  maintain  and  expand  a  prevention  strategy  for 
Hyde  Park.  This  preventive  approach  differs  clearly  from  the  others  in  this  proposal 
because: 

-  It  does  not  promise  a  major  "revitalization"  or  renewal  of 
an  area.  It  accepts  some  change  as  inevitable  and  seeks  to 
manage  that  change.  While  it  seeks  to  limit  expectations  of 
the  "saving  powers"  of  public  investment,  it  seeks  to  make 
investments  to  do  extraordinary  maintenance  and  repair  work 
to  a  still -functioning  area. 

-  It  seeks  to  integrate  investments  from  all  sources  at  the 
neighborhood  level.  The  logical  extension  of  the  City's 
investment  in  neighborhood  planning  and  local  city  halls, 
it  seeks  to  develop  a  capacity  to  blend  new  resources  and 
to  use  them  in  a  mutually  reinforcing  way. 

-  It  identifies  economic  prospects  as  the  key  to  this  neighbor- 
hood's future.  The  problem  of  not  quite  enough  money  can  be 
viewed  as  the  fuel  for  other  changes,  exacerbating  social 


changes  and  tensions. 

While  the  proposal  employs  many  traditional  tools  of  community 
development,  it  emphasizes  the  inter-relationship  of  jobs  and 
economic  security  with  the  physical  character  of  the  neighborhood, 


II  PROPOSAL  ELEMENTS/STATUS  OF  PROPOSAL 

The  Hyde  Park  proposal  aims  at  retaining  the  economic  life  of  the 
community,  its  commercial  activity  and  industrial  job  base.  It  also  deals 
with  the  earning  capacity  of  the  youth,  a  key  to  their  own  and  the  city's 
economic  future.  Projects  proposed  include  capital  investment  and  facilities 
siting,  management  of  changes  and  services  to  revitalize  Cleary  Square.  They 
also  include  investments  to  aid  existing  business,  infrastructure  and  site 
improvements  to  secure  new  manufacturing  activity.  The  youth  development 
element  suggests  services  to  better  prepare  the  youth  for  jobs  and  to  link 
them  to  jobs,  in  expanding  sectors  cf  the  economy. 

Yet  a  close  look  at  current  data  about  Hyde  Park  caused  a  shift  in  the 
team's  perspective  over  the  past  two  weeks.  Unemployment  -  still  12.5%  - 
stands  out  as  a  problem  and  as  a  causal  element  in  other  community  problems. 
Other  changes,  like  eddies  in  a  stream,  appear  to  be  underway  which  cloud  the 
picture  of  the  community's  future.  This  is  not  a  neighborhood  which  simply 
needs  slightly  improved  service  delivery;  it  needs  instead  sustained  and  basic 
help  with  income  enhancement  and  jobs.  The  proposal,  at  this  stage,  does  not 
tackle  this  head  on;  later  drafts  will  describe  linkages  with  new  jobs  that 
can  be  made  for  the  skilled  worker  and  training  possibilities.  Certainly,  the 
proposal  for  the  intensive  development  of  the  port  raises  a  challenge  of  how 
a  fair  share  of  those  jobs  will  be  captured  for  the  1200  unemployed  in  Hyde  Park. 
as  does  the  proposal  to  attract  new  facilities  or  industrial  activity  to  Hyde 
Park  itself. 

Further  analysis  also  pointed  to  the  changing  age  structure  in  the 
community  as  an  element  in  residential  stability  that  must  be  addressed.  A 
series  of  actions  to  help  assure  that  the  replacement  buyer  buys  into  a  solid 
value  and  that  the  seller  keeps  his  equity,  actions  that  will  focus  on  stabil- 


izing  the  physical  condition  of  the  housing  stock,  will  be  detailed  in  the 
later  draft  as  a  key  element  of  this  proposal. 

Finally,  the  capacity  of  the  community  to  get  its  share  of  the  benefits 
available  to  it  and  the  individual  residents'  access  to  opportunities  and 
benefits  are  matters  of  fairness,  of  justness,  which  can  and  must  be  addressed. 
They  are  briefly  touched  on  in  an  implementation/conclusion  section  which  is 
included  and  will  be  amplified  in  a  later  draft. 


Description  of  Need        -^     -  ■   , 

The  1970  census  depicted  Hyde  Park  as  a  relatively  affluent  community 

vis-a-vis  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  whole  and  rather  competitive  with  the  Greater 

Boston  SMSA. 

Hyde  Park        City       SMSA 

Median  Family  Income   10,593  9,133      11,449 

%  Families  under 

$5,000  12%  22%        17%- 

In  1973,  upon  inspection  of  the  housing  stock  in  the  City,  Hyde  Park  was 

found  to  have  only  1200  dwelling  units  or  11%  of  its  total  10,738  units  which  were 

in  need  of  repairs  over  $1,000  while  30%  of  the  city's  total  housing  was  in  this 

category.  Also  in  1973     ,  from  a  survey  of  the  commercial  properties  conducted 

by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  Cleary  Square,  the  community's  local 

shopping  area  revealed  only  a  10%  vacancy  rate.  At  a  time  when  most  neighborhood 

shopping  centers  were  expiring  because  of  competition  from  outlying  suburban  malls, 

this  was  considred  encouraging. 


Since  1970,  however,  there  are  disturbing  signs 
in  the  community  that  Hyde  Park  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  relative  position 
of  socio-economic  status.  Unfortunately  we  are  caught  between  census  decades  and 
do  not  have  the  statistical  resources  necessary  to  factually  document  the  indices 
of  change.  We  are  wery   much  left  to  rely  upon  "soft"  impressionable  information 
which  must  be  gleaned  from  a  number  of  sources  and  in  combination  can  be  used  to 
assess  the  direction  and  possible  magnitude  of  change.  The  Hyde  Park  team  has 
has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  lack  of  substantive  documentation  and  the  hazards 
associated  with  using  subjective  information  as  an  alternate  source  of  data.  How- 
ever, a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  check  the  validity  of  each  data  source 
against  one  another  so  that  to  the  extent  possible,  we  believe  our  understanding 


and  representation  of  the  data  is  reliable. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  Adams  Street,  C.S.A.,  the  Department  of 
Welfare's  local  branch  which  handles  the  Hyde  Park  caseload,  applications  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  by  Hyde  Park  residents  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  past 
year.  General  v;elfare  recipients  have  not  increased  as  much  but  the  local  office 
substantiated  that  they  are  now  processing  food  stamp  and  medical  assistance  requests 
fr'om  disturbingly  high  number  of  marginally  functioning  families. 

Unemployment  in  Hyde  Park  in  May,  1975  was  15.8?/.  according  to  the  Mass.  ._ 
Division  of  Unemployment  Securities,  above  the  City's  figure  of  14.1%.  The  most  recent 
figures:   12.8%  in  Hyde  park  and  7.5%  for  Boston.  While  unemployment  has  receded 
somewhat,  it  is  a  continued  problem  for  this  community. 

Educational  levels  in  Hyde  Park  in  1970  were  slightly  above  the  city  median 
with  a  median  12.4  years  of  education.  At  that  time,  65%  of  Hyde  Park's  total 
population  over  25  years  of  age  had  no  educaction  beyond  a  high  school  diploma. 
Recent  figures  from  the  Boston  School  Department  reveal  that  the  drop-out  ratei  among 
youth  in  Hyde  Park  is  increasing,  and  that  of  all  graduates  of  Hyde  Park  High  School 
only  22%  go  on  to  higher  education.  In  the  intervening  years  from  the  1970  census, 
while  national  educational  levels  are  increasing  slightly,  Hyde  Park  has  not 
improved  which  puts  its  potential  labor  force  at  an  extreme  disadvantage  to  start. 
In  1975,   I'gs  of  unemployed  persons  in  Hyde  Park  were  under  25  years  of  age. 

Unemployment  was  substantial  in  1975  in  Hyde  Park  between  those  persons 
25-44  and  45-64  who  represented  53%  of  the  total  unemployed.  In  1970,  31%  of  the 
labor  force  in  Hyde  Park  were  in  Blue  Collar  occupations.  The  economic  recession 
which  the  nation  experienced  seriously  affected  those  categories. 
Occupation  Hyde  Park  Boston 

Prof.,  Tech,  &  Managerial         20.3  22.5 

Sales  Worker  6.7  5.7 

Clerical  27.4  26.9 

Craftsmen  &  Foremen  13.8  10.2 


Hyde  Park 

Boston 

9.8 

10.5 

3.8 

3.3 

3.6 

4.1 

14.2 

16.0 

.4 

.7 

..  — 

.1 

Occupation 

Operatives 

Transport  Operatives 

Laborers 

Service  Workers 

Private.  Household 

Farmers 

The  average  age  of  heads  of  households  in  Hyde  Park  has  been  increasing  while 
average  Tamily  size  has  decreased.  Single  person  households  has  increased  as  the 
number  of  people  with  families  decline.  Elderly  residents  live  alone,  dependent 
upon  Social  Security  and  limited  pensions.  In  1970,  12%  of  Hyde  Park's  families 
were  below  the  poverty  level,  the  majority  of  which  were  el derlyresi dents.  Clearly 
the  rising  number  of  elderly  coupled  with  the  high  unemployment  would  place  this 
figure  in  1977  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  decline  of  Cleary  Square  in  terms  of  net  loss  in  the  number  of  retail 
businesses  and  the  definite  increase  in  the  vacancy  rate  is  notmerely  coincidental 
at  this  time.  While  retailing  practices  are  very   definitely  oriented  toward  sub- 
urban malls,  Cleary  Square's  rapid  decline  is  very  much  related  to  the  declining 
purchasing  power  and  lower  economic  status  of  its  residents.  A  major  super  market 
which  recently  entered  both  the  Hyde  Park  and  West  Roxbury  areas  has  indicated 
that,  while  on  the  basis  of  1970  statistical  data  and  available  market  data,  the 
two  areas  appeared  to  be  equally  strong,  their  experience  has  been  that  Hyde  Park 
has  not  been  able  to  generate  the  volume  of  sales  anticipated.  The  VIest  Roxbury 
store  has  been  very  successful. 

Residential  stability  has  always  been  an  accepted  fact  in  Hyde  Park.  Recent 
evidence,  much  of  which  has  been  outlined,  would  lead  one  to  be  cautious. 


The  increased  age  of  homeowners  suggests  an  age-bulge  in  the  home-ov;ning  population; 
i.e.,  a  large  number  of  people  who  bought  homes  early  in  their  family  years  and  are 
now  approaching  retirement.  These  homes  are  most  likely  to  be  on  the  market  in  the 
next  five  years/ten  years.  The  younger  Hyde  Park  resident  is  less  likely  to  be  a 
home-buyer  than  his/her  equivalent  was  ten  years  ago.  Unemployment  has  delayed 
family  formation  and  home  buying  significantly. 

The  middle  aged  home-owner,  still  raising  children,  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
by  recession  and  is  very   sensitive  of  the  increased  costs  of  raising  a  family, 
living  in  the  city,  i.e.,  house  insurance,  property  taxes  and  auto  insurance.  The 
ability  of  this  category  to  continue  to  maintain  their  homes  in  an  accustomed  manner 
is,  therefore,  jeopardized.  The  combined  circumstances  indicate  a  potential  softness 
in  the  real  estate  market. 

In  essence,  we  are  examining  a  community  which  is  in  a  precipitous  state  of 
balance.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Hyde  Park  team  believes  that  this  is  a 
neighborhood  which  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  which  is  directed 
toward  building  a  opacity  within  Hyde  Park  to  respond  to  its  changing  social, 
economic  and  physical  circumstances.  Without  such  an  approach,  its  decline  is 
inevitable. 


^.INCOME  ENHANCEMENT 

From  our  analysis  of  income  and  employment  characteristics  for  Hyde  Park,  we  have 
selected  three  major  categories  of  need: 

(a)  The  middle-aged  home-owning  population  -  who  are  facing  the 
problems  outlined  in  the  section  above.  Clearly  this  population 
faces  the  impact  of  the  economic  picture  in  Boston  as  well  as  that 
of  the  entire  northeast,  and  is  of  an  age  and  skill  where  re- 
training is  very   difficult.  What  we  propose  to  do  in  this  category 
is  to  construct  the  necessary  linkages  to  job  opportunities  in  the 
City  and  region,  as  well  as  attempt    development  within  Hyde 
Park  of  industry  that  will  have  a  suitable  match  between  the 

jobs  provided  and  the  skills  of  this  category.  Not  Formulated 

(b)  Youth  -  Here  we  are  proposing  a  comprehensive  strategy  toward 
the  youth  problem  centered  around  training  them  for  the  job 
opportunities  that  are  available,  or  likely  to  be  available,  in 
the  region,  with  concomittant  placement  in  industry  throughout 
the  City.   Formulated  Section  IVb 

(c)  Elderly  -  For  this  category,  we  have  no  solution  at  the  present, 
other  than  the  standard  battery  of  programming  available  through 
the  Elderly  Affairs  Commission,  New  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  and 
perhaps  a  brokerage  and  counseling  system  that  will  enable 
elderly  homeowners,  who  are  unable  to  maintain  their  homes,  and 
would  benefit  from  the  sale  of  their  houses.  Not  formulated 


IV.  B        COMPREHENSIVE  YOUTH  STRATEGY 

Teenagers  and  neighborhoods  are  often  lumped  together  as  the  "youth 
problem"  in  descriptions  of  communities.  Descriptions  of  this  problem 
range  from  citations  of  the  high  absentee  rate  in  schools  to  stories  of 
violence  by  juvenile  gangs. 

Hyde  Park  has  a  youth  problem,  and  its  troubles  with  its  teenagers 
are  identified  by  community  leaders  as  serious  and  hard  to  deal  with. 
These  problems  are  seen  as  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
neighborhood — groups  hanging  out  in  Cleary  Square  or  playgrounds, 
harassing  shoppers  or  workers;  visible  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  con- 
frontations with  racial  overtones  between  groups  of  young  people. 

This  problem,  with  its  immediate  consequences  in  terms  of  use 
of  public  areas,  personal  safety  and  racial  calm,  is  a  serious  one, 
and  one  that  the  City  believes  has  not  been  given  sufficient  weight 
in  traditional  community  development  strategies.  We  know  that  this 
age  group  is  responsible  for  a  significant  percentage  of  serious 
crime  and  that  groups  of  teenagers  cause  apprehension  and  fear.  The 
youth  problem  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  community's  perceptions 
of  its  own  well-being  as  well  as  its  confidence  about  the  future.  ■ 

But  if  our  concern  were  simply  that  the  kids  on  the  corner  or 
in  the  park  are  a  safety  hazard  or  an  unsightly  nuisance,  the  best 
answer  would  be  more  police.  A  successful  program  would  be  one  that 
got  kids  off  the  street  and  its  goals  would  be  to  cut  down  crime  and 
vandalism. 


This  youth  problem,  as  described  by  the  community  residents,  is 
not  confined  to  the  question  of  whether  the  young  people  are  getting 
an  education.  It  is  also  described  as  a  job  problem. 

The  absence  of  jobs  for  teenagers  was  seen  by  the  Committee  on 
Boston,  which  worked  in  1976  to  make  broad  recommendations  to  the  Mayor 
about  the  City's  future,  as  the  principal  underlying  cause  of  continued, 
sporadic  violence  in  the  schools  and  neighborhoods.  In  Hyde  Park, 
the  school  dropout  can't  get  a  job,  or  with  luck,  will  do  piecework  at 
a  local  factory--a  deadend  job.  The  high  school  graduate  has  a  narrow 
yiew  of  the  career  choices  open  to  him/her,  and  no  access  to  the  hiring 
systems,  Yet  75/o  of  Hyde  Park  High  grads  are  seeking  jobs  after 
graduation.  Vocational  training  is  very   likely  to  have  been  in  an  area 
where  high  unemployment  continues,  such  as  the  metal  trades.  The  20-22 
year-old  young  adult  who  left  high  school  education  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  of  "forced  busing"  and  has  never  connected  with  a  full -time 
job,  has  given  up.  This  labor  market  dropout  is  the  newest  and  most 
disturbing  of  the  unemployed.  In  a  working  class  community  whose  values 
so  clearly  state  that  a  skill  and  hard  work  will  buy  security,  this 
joblessness  undermines  both  community  values  and  frustration  and  anger 
are  its  byproducts.  


The  interaction  of  youth  misbehavior  and  neighborhood  concern 
is  a  recurring  subject  in  the  literature  of  urban  social  planning. 
A  recent  seminar  at  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Studies  raised  this 
subject  once  again,  drawing  a  gathering  of  judges,  youth  workers, 
police,  neighborhood  leaders  and  academic  experts  together.  While 
there  was  little  confidence  in  any  one  solution  or  general  approach 
as  a  full  answer  to  the  youth  problem,  there  was  agreement  that  the 
complex  of  youth-problems  can  be  alleviated  by  a  variety  of  programs 
and  public  actions;  that  while  kids  on  street  corners  may  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  urban  scene,  the  negative  impacts  on  neigh- 
borhood life  can  be  limited. 

Increased  police  protection  will  deter  vandalism  in  the  neigh- 
borhood shopping  centers.  Jobs  will  cut  down  the  number  of  young 
men  and  women  spending  long  days  in  playgrounds,  drinking.  Build- 
ing the  neighborhood  organizations  own  capacity  to  attract  new  re- 
sources from  outside  will  expand  the  opportunities  for  youth  to 
make  money,  learn,  or  have  fun. 

The  community's  resources  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  its  teen- 
agers are  the  traditional  ones,  relatively  unaccustomed  to  adapting 
to  changed  social  circumstances  and  new  opportunities  from  outside 
the  community. 

1.  HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Enrolling  about  1800  students,  grades  9-12,  the  school  is 
now  60%  white,  40%  black.  All  the  white  students  are  from 


Hyde  Park;  the  blacks  are  from  a  variety  of  neighborhoods. 
An  older  structure,  it  has  not  had  any  recent  substantial 
curriculum  change  or  development,  and  its  vocational  focus 
is  in  the  metal  trades. 
YOUTH  SERVICES  AGENCIES 

•The  YMCA,  in  Cleary  Square,  which  has  been  losing  member- 
ship, has  not  had  the  resources  to  play  a  central  role  in 
the  community.  Its  programs  are  largely  recreational. 
•The  People's  Task  Force,  a  small  agency,  deals  with  the 
more  troubled  teenagers,  many  of  whom  are  caught  in  the 
courts  or  troubles  with  police.  It  sustains  a  relation- 
ship (one  youth  worker,  a  white  woman)  with  the  high  school. 
"The  Youth  Resource  Center,  funded  by  the  City  of  Boston  as 
part  of  the  City's  Youth  Activities  Commission,  is  a  small 
multi-service  agency.  Despite  its  access  to  the  resources 
of  "downtown,"  it  has  not  played  a  catalytic  role  in  bring- 
ing new  programs  or  opportunities  to  Hyde  Park.  It  deals 
with  street  troubles  and  occasional  job  programs,  and  sus- 
tains a  bi -racial  youth  worker  team  in  the  High  School. 
OTHER  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 

The  Hyde  Park  Information  Center,  a  community  group  origina- 
ting in  the  anti-busing  movement,  has  recently  proposed  that 
it  focus  on  youth  problems  and  requested  substantial  CDB6 
funds  to  run  a  multi -faceted  youth  program. 


"The  CEDAC,  the  group  of  parents,  business  and  university 
partners  and  others  involved  in  the  community  has  focussed 
on  the  curriculum-job  links  of  Hyde  Park  High.  It  works 
closely  with  its  central  coordinating  agency  for  the 
business/school  pairing,  and  the  Trilateral  Council  for 
Quality  Education.  Both  groups  are  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Court  to  play  a  role  in  the  on-going  implementation 
of  the  Court  order. 
Other  community  agencies,  such  as  Southwest  Boston  Community 
Service,  a  multi -service  and  planning  agency  for  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  City,  and  informal  groups,  such  as  an  affiliation  of 
clergy,  educators,  and  businesspeople,  have  identified  both  their 
concern  about  the  youth  problems  and  their  interest  in  participating 
in  efforts  to  deal  with  it. 

The  comprehensive  youth  development  program  for  Hyde  Park  would 
seek  to  strengthen  these  community  institutions  in  their  current  ef- 
forts, as  well  as  building  a  joint  capacity  to  reach  outside  the 
community  for  new  resources  and  to  address  new  problems  and  opportunities. 
The  overall  emphasis  of  this  program  would  be  to  extend  opportunities 
for  education,  jobs  and  training  to  the  young  people  of  Hyde  Park 
who  have  had  little  contact  with  programs  other  than  those  run  by  the 
public  schools  or  churches. 

The  strategy  would  attempt  to  build  strong  links  between  jobs 
and  school,  to  provide  additional  or  compensatory  opportunities  for 
learning,  and  to  offer  equal  access  to  resources  for  both  black  and 
white  youth  in  Hyde  Park. 


It  would  derive  its  legitimacy  in  the  community  from  the  cur- 
rent consensus  that  there  is  a  youth  problem  and  from  the  opportu- 
nities that  a  federal  mandate  and  new  money  for  the  cities  to  deal 
with  youth  unemployment  provides. 


The  comprehensive  approach  would  provide  the  following  elements: 

1 .  A  focal  point  in  Cleary  Square: 

This  center  would  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  in  the  conmunity 
for  the  recruitment  of  eligible  youth  for  current  and  future  job 
programs,  A  relocated  Youth  Resource  Center  could  provide  this 
point  of  contact,  and  function  as  a  jobs  clearinghouse  for  such 
existing  programs  as  NYC  and  for  new  training  and  job  opportunities 
(no  such  capacity  exists  in  the  community  at  present). 

2.  An  organizational/catalytic  capacity: 

A  youth  jobs  coordinator  would  work  with  a  task  force  of 
individuals  and  agencies,  drawn  from  the  list  above,  to  focus 
community  energy  on  a  series  of  well-defined  efforts.  The  goal 
would  be  to  focus  Hyde  Park's  advocacy  energy  to  more  effectively 
draw  on  outside  resources  and  to  better  coordinate  current  programs. 

3.  New  programs  and  services: 

Will  be  identified  to  be  housed  in  existing  facilities,  such  as 
the  YMCA,  the  municipal  building  or  the  high  school.  These  might 
include: 

(a)  A  career  exploration  or  "world  of  work"  program  for  middle 
school  or  high  school  students.  The  successful  efforts  of 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Boston  on  a  similar  program  would  be 
replicated,  but  joined  to  the  YMCA's  local  capacities. 

(b)  This  program  could  be  backed  up  by  ongoing  efforts  of  the 
partners  to  the  school.  First  National  Bank  and  Stonehill 
College  and  the  DECAC,  to  offer  interships,  career  days,  and 
to  develop  new  resources  for  business  and  career  education. 


(c)  An  information  and  referral  capacity--a  linking  capacity- 
should  be  developed.  The  Youth  Resource  Center  should 
start  this  function,  building  on  its  manpower  experiences 
of  the  past  two  years.  Maintaining  its  links  with  school 
personnel  (flexible  campus  coordinator  and  guidance  coun- 
sellors), it  should  define  its  role  as  connecting  Hyde  Park 
youth  with  all  of  the  already-in-place  resources  for  jobs 
•  and  training. 

4.  Job  development: 

(a)  A  job  developer  to  work  not  only  with  local  business  but 
also  with  downtown  resources  and  the  business  partner  to 
locate  a  specified  number  of  jobs  for  the  graduates  of  Hyde 
Park  High  School  would  be  located  with  the  jobs  clearinghouse. 
This  job  developer  would  use  personal  and  institutional  contacts 
to  meet  a  realistic  target  of  jobs  at  specified  periods. 

This  role  would  receive  support  from  a  central  staff  in  the 
youth  manpower  planning  unit  and  the  Deputy  Mayor's  Office. 

(b)  The  use  of  stipends  or  subsidies  to  employers  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  will  be  explored  with  a  selected  group  of 
businesses,  where  there  are  opportunities  for  further  training 
or  upward  mobility  from  the  entry  position. 

(c)  Jobs  for  Youth  could  locate  its  second  Boston  unit  in  this 
community.  Through  its  intensive  job  development  effort,  this 
group  successfully  places  young  people  in  entry  level  positions 
in  smaller  businesses. 


(d)  A  local  conservation  corps  of  20  young  people  would  be 
developed  to  work  on  projects  identified  by  the  community 
as  of  importance.  The  Little  City  Hall  would  draw  from 
community  meetings  and  records  of  recurrent  problems  to 
create  a  year-round  work  schedule  for  anin-school,  part-time 
and  summer,  full-time  schedule.  This  capacity  would  be  used 
to  support  special  events  for  the  elderly,  to  assist  in 
park  maintenance,  to  help  staff  during  peaks  in  Little  City 
Hall  or  library  or  health  center. 

5.  Recreation  and  supplementary  education  programs: 

Such  programs  at  the  community  school,  city  playgrounds,  and  MDC 
facilities  should  be  fully  funded.  Proposals  should  be  made  to 
foundations  and  businesses  to  sustain  "normal  levels  of  operation 
or  to  do  new  programs,  if  city  funds  continue  to  be  reduced  because 
of  budget  cuts.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  programs  for  young  women 
and  to  those  which  offer  an  opportunity  for  outside  of  the  community 
itself,  such  as  camping. 

The  total  budget  for  this  complex  of  programs  could  range  from  $100,000 
to  $1  million.  It  should  be  designed  to  integrate  DOL  youth  money,  HEW/ 
Office  of  Education  money.  Social  Security  Title  XX,  and  LEAA/Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  funds. 


f,    ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HYDE  PARK 
X  Description  of  Industrial  Land  Use 

Hyde  Park's  industrial  sector  is  principally  located  south  of  Cleary 
Square  along  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  River  and  Business  Streets.  As  typical  of 
many  New  England  manufact  uring  towns,  it  was  developed  in  an  age  when  rail 
access  and  water  supply  were  critical  determinants  in  industrial  site 
location.  The  Penn  Central  Mainline  and  the  Midlands  Branch  Railroad  both 
travel  through  the  area  and  cross  in  Readville,  the  southernmost  point  in 
Boston.  Mother  Brook  and  the  Neponset  River  are  both  located  in  this  region 
and  were  once  depended  upon  for  power  generation  by  industries  located  nearby. 

The  industry  today  in  Hyde  Park  is  comprise  of  heavy  and  light  indus- 
trial manufacturing  firms  and  is  heavily  oriented  toward  iron  and  metal 
application.  Commercial  uses  are  also  located  here,  many  of  which  are 
ancillary  to  businesses  in  manufacturing  and  production.  Marginal  to  these, 
but  related  on  nature  is  a  large  number  of  auto  body  repair  shops  which  are 
also  located  in  this  section  of  Hyde  Park.  Several  large  corporations  have 
manufacturing  divisions  in  Hyde  Park  such  as  Westinghouse's  Sturtevant  Division 
which  has  been  in  business  in  Hyde  Park  since  1870  and  employes  over  700  people. 
Tileston  and  Hollingsworth  Company,  a  division  of  Diamond  International  has 
also  opened  a  major  warehouse  facility  in  Readville  which  replaced  a  former 
structure  gutted  by  fire.  Boston  Edison  and  New  England  Telephone  Company 
also  have  plants  in  this  area. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  Hyde  Park  provided  the  following  job 
opportunities: 

Operatives  907 
Services  1,002 
Craftsmen  1,184 
Transport       240 


Professional 

2,157 

Sales 

509 

Clerical 

1,951 

Managerial 

794 

TOTAL  8,744 

Hyde  Park  offers  a  prime  industrial  location  for  potential  and  current 
firms  because  of  its  proximity  to  itnerstate  highway  travel  modes;  Routes  95 
and  128  are  only  }h  miles  from  Readville,  In  addition,  the  area  is  well 
serviced  by  rail  connection,  particularly  with  respect  to  freight.  Truck 
access  to  Hyde  Park  is  only  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  community  is 
virtually  surrounded  by  a  bridge  network  over  its  water  and  rail  lines. 
These  bridges  for  the  most  part  have  not  been  adequately  maintained  in  the 
past  and  are  now  in  need  of  major  reconstruction  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
be  used  to  transport  heavy  truck  and  trailer  traffic  on  a  regular  basis. 

Despite  its  ideal  locational  factors  and  the  availability  of  a  seemingly 
compatible  skill  mix  on  the  part  of  Hyde  Park  and  Boston  residents,  the  economic 
climate  in  this  area  has  been  and  i_s_  clouded.  In  part,  this  can  certainly  be 
attributed  to  national  economic  indicators  associated  with  a  depressed  economy, 
inflation,  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  elimination  of 
marginal,  small  firms  in  favor  of  corporate  consolidation.  However,  the  ability 
to  maintain,  expand  or  attract  private  industry  within  the  City  of  Boston  and 
Hyde  Park  in  specific  is  further  impaired  because  the  costs  of  doing  business 
here  are  often  greater  than  outside  the  city  to  the  north,  south,  or  west  of 
Boston.  As  a  result,  businesses  which  are  feeling  growing  pains  and/or  are 
considering  major  equipment  investment  are  unwilling  to  do  business  in  Hyde  Park 
where  structures  are  often  old  and  in  multi-story  buildings  which  are  assessed  at 
50(t  per  square  foot  of  manufacturing  space,  when  they  can  locate  in  modern,  single 


story  plants  with  taxes  of  50<:  per  sq.  ft.  and  be  assured  of   ex- 
pansion options.   Locational  factors  alone  cannot  offset  the  costs 
of  doing  business  to  the  necessary  extent  which  would  make  Hyde  Park 
competetive  with  the  regional  economy. 

In  recent  years,  Hyde  Park  has  witnessed  a  contraction  of  its 
industrial  base;   a  major  fire  gutted  the  Allis-Chalraers  manufactur- 
ing plant  which  employed  over  600  people  and  the  firm  subsequently 
decided  to  move  its  operations  to  the  South;   DeLaval  Separator  Company, 
a  heavy  machinery  plant  which  employed  150  people  moved  to  Poughkeepsie , 
New  York  in  1977  to  consolidate  its  manufacturing  divisions;   Upaco 
Adhesives  vacated  its  premises  in  1976  in  favor  of  a  New  Hampshire 
location  where  it  doubled  its  labor  force  to  200.   A  medium  sized 
textile  manufacturer  is  reportedly  considering  closing  its  Hyde  Park 
plant  in  the  near  future  and  a  large  lumber  supplier  is  also  consid- 
ering a  similar  move.   Several  smaller  manufacturers  have  been  forced 
to  close  in  recent  years,  partially  because  of  inefficient  management 
but  also  because  they  could  not  remain  competetive  with  firms  located 
elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  business  movement  can  be  attributed  to  normal  iparket 
forces  which  are  present  and  expected  in  any  industrial  sector. 
However,  each  loss  has  become  especially  critical  in  Hyde  Park  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  replacement  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce. 
In  fact,  the  recent  documented  pattern  is  for  a  medium  to  heavy 
manufacturer  to  vacate  a  premise  and  be  replaced  by  a  far  less 
intense  manufacturing  use  which  has  significantly  lower  employment 
opportunities.   In  addition   these  firms  are  very  often  marginal 
and  have  a  higher  failure  rate  than  the  type  of  industry  that  they 
are  replacing.   The  future  economic  prospects  in  Hyde  Park  if  the 
established  patterns  are  left  unchecked  appear  bleak  at  best. 


II,  General  Industrial  Policy  Recommentations 

Tiie  costs  associated  ^d.th  doing  business  in  I^de  Park  and  elsewhere 
in  the  City  of  Boston  have  got  to  become  more  cost  competetive  with  the 
metropolitan  region.  The  City  must  commit  its  resources  and  those  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  to  maintain."   the  current  industrial  job 
base  which  is  critical  to  its  economic  health,   .  Furthermore,  it  must 
encoxirage  existing  businesses  to  expand  via  capital  plant  and  equipment 
investment,  }]e\-J   industry  will  not  be  attracted  to  Hyde  Park  vmtil  it 
is  demonstrated  tiiat  the  economic  climate  of  this  region  can  be  improved. 

In  this  respect,  as  elsewhere  in  this  report,  we  are  again  at  the 
point  where  the  sinplest,  and  least  costly  route  for  the  City  is  to  do 
what  it  is  eirqpowered  to  do,  and  to  do  it  effectively.  Specifically,  in 
ordeii  to  lower  the  costs  of  business  the  City  now  has  t;-70  mechanisms  which 
can  be  highly  effective  in  stemming  the  loss  of  jobs;  1)  municipal  bond 
issue  capacity  via  Industrial  Development  Finance  Authority  (IDFA)  and 
2)  Chapter  121B,  an  industrial  tax  incentive  subsidy.  These  tools  to 
reduce  costs  and  to  increase  industrial  competetiveness  have  not  been 
widely  employed  in  the  past  as  have  similar  tools  in  the  area  of  housing 
and  commercial  development  in  this  city,  i.e.,  I-IHFA  and  Chapter  121A. 
Maximization  of  these  tools  is  novr  needed. 

The  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Commission  can  issue  bonds 
through  IDFA  to  offer  lower  interest  rates  to  plants  which  are  in  need 
of  capital  investment  to  be  used  for  construction  and/or  purchase  of 
equipment.  In  providing  these  firms  with  the  availability  of  reduced 
financing  their  net  overhead  can  be  reduced  to  offset  higher  taxes  and 


other  structural  or  locational  factors. 

In  the  case  of  inducing  new   and  potentially  expanding  firms  in  fjyde 
Park,  the  use  of  Chapter  121B  may  be  employed  alone  or  in  concert  with  the 
EDIC/IDFA  mechanism.  According  to  several  respected  industrial  brokers, 
taxes  are  indeed  a  major  locational  consideration  and  if  a  definite  tax 
structure  can  be  determined  it  vriJLl  make  the  attraction  of  new  industry 
much  easier  as  it  would  reduce  the  unpredictable  factors  normally  associated 
with  the  City's  tax  rate. 

A  third,  and  again,  little  used  tool  to  assist  industry  in  its  overall 
operation  is  the  use  of  Technical  Development  Corporation  funding.  This 
money  can  be  used  to  facilitate  companies  which  need  to  retool  their 
equipment  so  that  it  can  increase  its  productivity  and  inprove  its 
corapetetive  edge.  EDIC  can  coordinate  the  process  of  securing  this  funding 
source  for  individual  firms  as  needed. 

An  excel  lent  starting  place  in  I^de  Park  for  the  use  of  IDFA  and/ or 
121B  would  be  the  former  DeLaval  Separator  Building  at  11+15  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
which  contains  85,000  square  feet  and  5«8  acreas  of  land  area,  Nordblom 
Cougsany  is  the  exclusive  agent  and  has  had  the  building  on  the  market  for 
over  six  months  smd  has  not  been  able  to  generate  private  interest  for 
reasons  well  explained  above.  It  is  a  project  which  can  begin  immediately. 


III.  Readville  Yards 

OPTION  I.  Location  of  a  Major  Repair  Facility 

The  Readville  Yard  site  is  under  discussion  with  Amtrak  and  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  as  the  potential  location  of  a  heavy 
repair  facility.  The  consulting  firm  of  DeLeuw,  Gather,  Parsons,  under 
contract  with  the  FRA,  is  reviewing  the  Readville  site  as  part  of  an 
analysis  that  includes  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  New 
York  sites.  The  Yards  are  presently  equipped  with  track  and  buildings 
most  suitable  for  rail  reuses  It  abuts  unused  acreage  which  is  under 
private  ownership  but  which  could  be  purchased  for  expansion  to  the  full 
capacity  use  projected  by  Amtrak. 

Although  Boston  was  considered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  consul- 
tants' review,  the  Readville  site  was  not  included  in  any  previous  stage 
of  review.  This  omission  has  now  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  FRA  and  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation.  The  City  has 
urged  that  the  FRA  should  make  a  full  assessment  of  the  Boston/Hyde  Park 
site  for  the  facility  and  evaluate  the  Yards  for  the  rail  re-use.  Such 
a  review  would  give  appropriate  consideration  to  a  Boston  site  in  the 
facilities'  siting  plan. 

The  current  railroad  ownership  and  the  presence  of  the  structures 
and  track  in  the  Yard  suggest  that  a  rail-related  reuse  would  require 
minimal  initial  investment.  The  City  would  expect  to  reconstruct  the 
access  road  into  the  site. 

The  facility  proposed  would  be  a  new  one  for  Amtrak.  It  would 
back  up  the  five  medium  repair  facilities  which  would  deal  with  routine 
repair  by  providing  scheduled  heavy  maintenance.  A  new  computerized 
maintenance  scheduling  capacity  would  be  developed  and  be  included  as 
part  of  the  heavy  repair  facility  and  would  substantially  upgrade 

Amtrak's  maintenance  capacity. 


This  facility  would  provide  between  750  and  1,000  jobs  for  skilled 
tradesmen.  Initial  openings  for  local  labor  would  be  350+,  with  expansion 
and  retirements  adding  jobs  in  the  coming  years.  Occupational  training 
for  these  positions  would  be  coordinated  on  a  concentrated  basis  through 
the  City's  Occupational  Training  Center.  The  facility  would  contract 
for  a  variety  of  supplies  and  repairs  with  local  industrial  firms  on  a 
needed  basis.  The  City  and  Hyde  Park's  rich  supply  of  skilled  labor, 
particularly  in  the  metal  trades,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  metal 
and  tool  shops  within  a  five  mile  radius  would  amply  support  the  facility 
and  offer  choices  to  the  employer. 

Principal  road  access  to  the  Readville  Yards  is  over  routes  including 
bridge  crossings.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  making  significant  improve- 
ments to  the  Milton  Street  Bridge,  one  of  the  main  access  to  the  Yards. 
The  reconstructions  of  this  bridge,  a  multi-million  dollar  project  will  be 
completed  this  fall  and  will  upgrade  the  bridge  to  allow  15  ton  trailer 
traffic. 


Option  2    MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 

The  Readville  Yards  have  historically  been  underutilized  with  respect 
to  the  intensity  of  land  use,  with  large  parcels  vacant  or  at  the  most,  used 
for  parking  and  storage.  The  area  contains  close  to  100  acres,  approximately 
70  of  which  are  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  offers  the  potential  for  prime 
industrial  devleopment.  The  possible  rejection  by  Amtrak  of  this  location 
for  their  heavy  repair  facility  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  develop- 
ment potential  has  been  expended.  Rather,  clear,  definitive  steps  need  to 
be  taken  to  assure  that  this  land  will  become  a  tax-producing,  industrial 
park  which  provides  several  hundred  jobs  to  the  Boston  economy. 

1.  Pending  a  negative  decision  by  Amtrak,  the  City  of  Boston  should 
make  its  position  clear  to  the  federal  government  that  it  wants  this  property 
released  for  sale  by  Amtrak  (Conrail?).  UDAG  funds  can  be  used  to  finance 
purchase  of  property  by  EDIC  at  fair  market  value  and  to  write-down  a  cost 
difference  only  if  private  market  will  not  respond  to  resale  of  property 

by  EDIC  for  development. 

2.  In  order  to  market  the  property,  EDIC  can  retain  a  private  con- 
sultant to  obtain  developer  interest  and  to  coordinate  the  necessary 
funding  and  permit/licensing  packaging  as  may  be  needed  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  private  industrial  park  on  this  site.  It  may  also  be  determined 
that  a  better  route  would  be  to  authorize  an  exclusive  real  estate  agent 
to  market  the  property  with  EDIC  arranging  the  necessary  funding  packages, 
etc.  A  bond  issue  for  construction  financing  and  121B  tax  agreement  may  be 
appropriate. 


IV.  Long  Term  Recoimiendations 

A.  Transportation--Upgrade  Communter  Rail  Lines 

Any  attempt  to  stabilize  and  to  increase  employment  opportunities 
in  Hyde  Park  must  take  into  consideration  the  availability  of  commuter 
access.  Hyde  Park  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Boston  and  the  current  public 
transportation  system  does  not  make  it  highly  accessible  to  most  residents 
of  the  City.  The  commuter  rail  system  along  the  Penn  Central  Mainline 
is  scheduled  to  be  upgraded  between  1978  and  1982  in  conjunction  with 
the  Northeast  Rail  Project.  This  line  does  stop  both  in  Cleary  Square 
and  Wolcott  Square  (Readville)  so  that  it  will  greatly  improve  access- 
ibility. However,  the  future  of  the  Midlands  Branch  is  by  no  means 
assured.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  line  travels  through 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan  before  reaching  Hyde  Park  and  could 
well  provide  regular,  frequent  commuter  service  from  these  communities 
to  Hyde  Park. 

The  City  of  Boston,  through  the  use  of  federal  funds,  needs  to 
explore  commuter  options  available  to  maximize  the  accessibility  of 
potential  employees  to  employment  opportunities  which  might  exist 
in  Hyde  Park.  Industry  must  be  assured  that  it  does  have  a  readily 
available  labor  supply  and  public  transportation  improvements  in 
this  area  are  crucial  to  making  such  an  assurance. 

B.  Bridge  Reconstruction  and  Repair  Financing 

The  question  of  bridge  maintenance  and  reconstruction  is  critical 
to  the  economic  and  residential  future  of  Hyde  Park,  which  is  unique 
among  neighborhoods  in  its  dependence  on  bridge  access.  The  condition 
of  these  railroad  bridges  throughout  the  state  and  region  cannot  be 
properly  dealt  with  using  current  funding  sources.  Congressional  attention 


must  be  focused  on  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  for 

these  repair  and  to  accelerate  the  reconstruction  schedule  for  these 

vital  links  in  any  economic  development  plan.  (In  the  absence  of 

Congressional  action,  administrative  remedies  must  be  developed 

by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and/or  Department  of  Commerce.) 

In  Hyde  Park  the  Sprague  and  West  Streets  bridge  will  need  reconstruction 

to  maintain  standard  load  bearing  capacity  for  trailer  trucks  to 

accomodate  industry's  needs. 


VI.  Residential  confidence 

This  plan,  being  developed  by  Dennis  Morgan  and  Bob  Fichter, 
will  draw  from  the  city's  experiences  with  marketing  Dorchester 
and  Jamaica  Plain  (funded  by  a  HUD  Innovative  Programs  grant) . 
Early  team  disciossions  emphasized  that  the  key  to  residential 
confidence  does  not  lie  with  a  specific -to -the -housing  stock  program; 
that  Cleary  Square  may  well  be  the  critical  element  in  a  neighborhood 
confidence  effort.  However,  the  program  being  developed  will  indicate 
housing  assistance  that  is  appropriate  and  desireable,  and  identify 
other  sources  of  strength  in  the  community  which  should  be  the  focus 
of  reinforcing  public  investment. 


TT.CLEARY  SQUARE 

I.  Introduction 

While  the  Residential  Confidence  Program,  HIP  investment,  and  energy 
conservation  play  a  significant  role  in  the  reinforcement  of  the  confidence 
in  Hyde  Park  as  a  neighborhood  that  is  a  desirable  residential  area,  these 
programs  will  impact  people  where  they  live  .    The  role  of  Cleary  Square  as  the 
social  and  commercial  center  of  Hyde  Park  is  equally  important  in  addressing 
confidence  enhancement. 

The  concentration  of  retail  activity,  the  location  of  major  social  insti- 
tutions (churches,  the  YMCA,  the  library,  the  Little  City  Hall,  the  Municipal 
Building,  the  Police  Station,  a  commuter  rail  stop  and  funeral  homes)  has  caused 
Cleary  Square  to  be  called  "Hyde  Park's  Forum",  and, to  most  residents  of  Hyde 
Park,  that  is  the  role  it  plays.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  small  village  center 
(as  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  larger  Boston  jurisdiction  }.In  fact  the  only 
function  missing  is  a  courthouse_,to  complete  the  image  of  self-sufficiency  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  self-image  of  many  Hyde  Park  residents. 

Cleary  Square,  however,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  change    that  is  a 
magnified  reflection  of  the  deterioration  that  is  occurring  in  the  industrial  and 
residential  areas  of  Hyde  Park.  If  any  confidence  program  is  to  succeed  in 
bolstering  the  residents'  confidence  in  Hyde  Park,  the  question  of  Cleary  Square's 
deterioration  must  be  addressed. 

The  Square's  inherent  weakness  in  the  face  of  competition  by  surburban-type 
malls,  increasing  traffic  congestion  at  the  intersection  of  River  Street  and  Hyde 
}j    Park  Avenue,  departure  of  "Quality"  stores,  and  a  number  of  severe  fires  and/or 
demolition  in  the  commercial  sectors  of  the  Square  are  both  problems  in  themselves 


> 


and  are  symptomatic  of  deeper  issues  facing  Hyde  Park.  This  section  will  attempt 
to  delineate  both  short  and  long  term  solutions  to  these  problems,  but  it  is  only 
by  the  implementation  of  the  major  sections  of  this  proposal  (Cleary  Square  being 
one  of  them)  that  the  underlying  issues  will  be  overcome. 

II.  Location  of  Cleary  Square 

(to  be  inserted  for  final  draft) 

III.  Change  1970  to  the  present. 

As  a  measure  of  the  change  that  the  Square  had  undergone,  the  number  of  com- 
mercial square  feet  had  declined  by  50,000  sq.  feet  .;  the  major  food  store  in  the 
Square  closed  and  was  replace  by  a  city-run  parking  lot.  The  old  fire  station 
which  was  to  be  rehabed  as  a  quality  restaurant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  one  major 
commercial  office  structure  was  destroyed  by  firs  and  one  was  condemned.  All  in 
all,  almost  four  standard  city  blocks  of  once  viable  retail  activity  structures  are 
now  standing  vacant. 

The  change  has  been  sudden,  and  dramatic.  Because  many  of  the  structures 
were  along  the  main  sight-lines  of  the  commercial  area,  what  was  once  a  bustling 
congested  business  center,  still  bustles,  but  congestion  has  given  way  to  open 
space. 

IV.  Problems  of  Cleary  Square  - 

The  two  major  problems  facing  Cleary  Square  are  the  competition  from  con- 
venient suburban  type  centers,  and  from  the  declining  purchasing  power  of  the 
population: 


(A)Competltion  from  the  Malls  is  a  phenomenon  which  the  outlying  areas 
of  the  City  have  faced  for  some  time.  The  market  area  of  Boston's  neighborhood 
business  district  was  defined  by  transportation  and  walking  markets.  As  access 
to  more  convenient  (park  once  and  walk)  suburban  malls  improved,  the  market 
for  the  local  district,  even  a  strong  one,  like  Cleary  Square,  declined.  Cleary 
Square  lost  its  quality  stores  to  the  Mall.  The  reversal  of  this  trend  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, to  achieve. 

(B)  The  other  major  problem  is  one  of  declining  purchasing  power. 
In  work  described  in  Section  III,  above,  we  begin  to  question  the  solidity 
of  Hyde  Park  as  an  "affluent"  area,  with  high  purchasing  power/disposable 
income'.  Obviously,  more  data  is  needed  about  income  trends  in  Hyde  Park; 
however,  it  does  seem  that  the  combination  of  a  sustained, high  unemployment 
level  and  underemployement  among  segments  of  the  population  normally  most 
inclined  to  spend  (i.e.,  young  adults,  heads  of  families)  has  had  an  income 
on  demand  in  the  Square.  In  addition  the  shift  of  the  age  of  home  owners  from 
the  mid  to  older  brackets  suggests  more  dependence  on  fixed  income  and  less 
family  spending,  also  reducing  the  effective  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Unemployment  among  youth  limits  this  groups  normal  purchasing  power. 
And,  as  people  retire  early  or  lose  overtime  pay,  there  is  less  income 
available  for  discretionary  spending. 

The  theory  that  demand  has  been  reduced  by  unemployment  and  the  aging 
of  the  population  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  newly-constructed 
food  supermarket/drugstore  compjex,  close  to  Cleary  Square.  Both  the  Hyde 
Park  and  a  similar  West  Roxbury  store  were  located  on  the  basis  of  sales  pro- 
jections made  from  1970  census  data  and  1972  GAF  data.  The  experience 
of  the  two  stores,  to  date,  indicates  a  strong  market  and  good  profitability 
for  West  Roxbury— validating  census  data.  In  contract,  the  Hyde  Park  store 
has  not  been  nearly  as  profitable;  something  seems  to  have"happened"  to  income, 


,    during  the  five  year  oeriod, '70-75.     As. another  indicator;   the  firm  has  the 
smallest  proportion  of  personal   checks  cashed  of  any  of  the  chain's  stores, 

and  the  checks  that  are  cashed  tend  to  include  a-visible  nropostion  of  SSI  and 
welfare  checks. 

Along  with  the  major  problem  areas,  there  are  a  number  of  tactical   problems 
that  are  more  immediately  and  directly  addressed:     traffic  congestion,  lack  of 
diversity  of  goods,  and  ph;  sical   deterioration. 


A,     Traffic  Congestion 

Vehicle  trips  made  on  the  streets  of  Cleary  Square  are  of  two  types: 

-  local 

-  long  distance 

The  local  trips  have  either  an  origin  or  destination  somewhere  in  the  area  and  must 
use  local  streets. 

The  long  distance  trips  involve  traveling  through  Cleary  Square  and  these  utilize 
the  area's  streets  because  they  provide  the  most  efficient  route  to  a  destination. 

In  an  ideal  traffic  system  these  two  types  would  be  separated,  but  in  Cleary  Square, 
this  is  not  so.  As  a  result,  traffic  volumes  are  higher  than  they  might  be  if  there 
were  suitable  by-pass  routes  around  the  area. 

Congestion  is  particularly  acute  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River 
Street,  both  of  which  are  major  long  distance  routes.  The  combination  of  long  distance 
and  local  travel,  at  the  main  commercial  node  of  the  Square,  decreases  its  desirability 
as  a  place  to  shop,  in  comparison  with  areas  of  lesser  congestion;   For  most  of  the 
day,  it  will  take  three  changes  of  the  light  for  a  vehicle  to  |:-.3S  through  the 
intersection. 


B.  Lack  of  Diversity  In  Goods  - 

This  is  a  common  complaint  of  the  residents  although  no  figures  are 
available,  this  spiraling  situation  is  a  result  of  the  departure  of  the  "Quality" 
stores.  As  the  diversity  declines,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Square  as  a  place 
to  shop  declines,  which  reduces  demand,  therefore  causing  more  failures  or 
departures. 

C.  Physical  Deterioration  -  has  a  result  similar  to  that  of  B  above.  The  net 
impact  of  vacant  stores,  the  demolished  buildings  and  open  spaces  negatively  impact 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Square  as  a  place  to  shop,  further  decreasing  the  market. 

The  net  result  of  these  problems,  is  that  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  "Quality' 


store  (which  could  secure  an  increased  share  of  the  market  not  only  for  itself,  but 
for  other  stores  which  could  be  located  in  the  Square)  becomes  an  almost  insoluble 
problem. 


V.  SOLUTIONS 


Actions  in  Cleary  Square  alone  cannot  address  the  two  major  structural  problems  - 
competition,  and  decreasing  market  through  decline  in  purchasing  oower  --which 
'  are  discussed  el^ewtiere  in  this  project.    However  certain  actions  can  be  taken 
and  certain  strengths  can  be  built  upon  to  prevent  continued  decline  and  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  strategy  for  the  Revitalization  of  Cleary  Square  will  occur  in  two  major 
phases : 

Phase  I  -  Management  of  Change  - 

What  we  propose  in  this  phase  is  to  constructively  manage  the  shrinkage  in  the 
business  district  to  a  level  where  the  existing  market  will  support  the  center.  This 
will  be  done  by  two  major  sets  of  actions: 


(a)  Creation  of  a  Cleary  Square  Special  Purpose  District  which  would,  in 
this  phase  be  designed  to  ensure  a  continuation  and  slight  augmentation 
of  the  existing  market.  It  would  be  based  on  four  major  public  in- 
vestments : 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  mixed  use  police  station/transportation 
terminal  at  the  western  end  of  Cleary  Square.  This  action 
is  dependent  on  the  completion  of  the  Southwest  corridor 
transportation  plan,  but  the  relocation  of  the  District  5 

police  station  could  proceed  upon  agreement  for  the  construction  of 
the  terminal.  This  would  anchor  the  district  in  the  east  and 
upon  completion  of  the  terminal,  would  ensure  at  least  a 
morning  and  evening  market  through  commuter  traffic. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  mixed  use  Municipal  Facility/Civic  Center 
incorporating  the  already  standing  municipal  building  and 
library.  Because  Cleary  Square  is  the  Government  Center  of 
Hyde  Park,  this  facility  would  be  designed  to  incorporate: 

(1)  Recreational  opportunities  through  the 
conversion  of  the  Municipal  Building. 

(2)  Adult  Education  -  as  an  outpost  of 
the  community  colleges. 

(3)  Consolidation  of  the  various  city  service 
facilities  (i.e.  Little  City  Hall,  HIP,  YRC  etc.) 
under  one  roof. 

(4)  Job  Placement/ Job  Training  Center. 

(5)  Hearing  Room  designed  to  permit  the  Housing 
Court,  the  West  Roxbury  District  Court,  the 
City  Council,  etc.  to  hold  hearings,  trials. 


etc.  in  Hyde  Park. 
(6)   An  outdoor  ampi theatre/ forum  for 

the  holding  of  concerts,  functions, 
community  meetings,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  this  structure,  will  be  to  provide  an  anchor  to  the  eastern 
sector  of  the  Square,  and  through  the  combination  of  services  and  programming  adds  . 
support  for  the  existing  market. 

(3.)  Construction  of  two  elderly  housing  projects  to  ensure  a  walking  market 
for  the  Square.  There  are  two  sites  within  walking  distance  suitable  for  construction; 
Summer  Street,  across  the  tracks  from  the  police  station^   the  other,  on  the  site  of 
the  All  is  Chalmers  factory  just  south  of  the  Square).  Each  site  could  support 
approximately  125  units. 

(4.)  Construction  of  by-pass  traffic  routes  to  separate  local  Cleary  Square  traffic 
from  long  distance  traffic.  The  most  likely  route  would  be  a  realignment  of  Business 
Street,  west  of  the  tracks  and  south  of  River  Street,  to  pass  over  the  tracks,  and 
connect  with  the  transportation  terminal . 

The  result  of  these  four  investments  would  be  to 


-  solve  the  congestion  problem 

-  define  the  limits  of  Cleary  Square  to  permit 
management  of  change  within  the  Square 

-  increase  the  current,  market 

But  it  would  not  arrest  the  continued  deterioration  without  the  institution  of  a 
Special  District  Staff  whose  task  would  be  to  work  to  relocate  businesses  from  the 
fringe  in  the  core  area,  attempt  to  locate  new  enterprises  for  inclusion  in  the 
district,  advise  on  merchandising  market  etc.  and  to  police  the  process  of  change. 
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Phase  II    Stabilization  and  Enhancement 

Through  the  effects  of  Phase  I.  and  of  the  other  components  of  this  project, 
the  major  immediate  problems  of  the  Square  should  be  addressed,  and  one  of  the 
underlying  problems,  the  lack  of  purchasing  power/lackbf  market  will  have  been 
addressed.  Confidence  in  Cleary  Square  will  have  been  ensured  and  enhanced.  In 
fact  it  will  become  more  the  forum  of  Hyde  Park  than  before.  The  next  task  would 
be  the  expands  ion  of  the  effort  to  include 

1 .  The  attraction  of  a  major  magnet  store 

2.  The  creation  in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  of 
an  Urban  Village  Program. 

This  would  be  the  task  of  the  special  purpose  district  staff,  who  would  be 
equipped  with  administrative  regulations  or  legislation  to  enable  them  to  ensure 
design  control  and  to  offer  design  incentives,  and  to  have  limited  subsidy  arrange- 
ments with  firms  locating  in  the  Square. 

Note  on  Special  Purpose  District  Staff 

The  complex  interrelation  of  Private  and  Public  sectors  in  this  proposal  demand  a 
substantial  involvement  of     residents  of  Hyde  Park,  businessmen  and  governmental 
actorSc  Theshaoeof  the  partnership  that  must  be  formed  to  successfully  complete 
the  revitalization  of  Cleary  Square  is  unclear  at  the  present  time,  and  must  wait 
for  a  future  draft.  Obviously,  the  models  of  participation  are  many,  recommendations 
as  to  the  most  appropriate  requires  further  study  and  analysis. 
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VIII.  Implementation  Considerations 

A  by-product  of  threat  or  change  to  a  neighborhood  is  often  new  or 
strengthened  community  leadership.  Conversely,  tranquility  may  provide 
better  support  or  interest  for  those  who  wish  to  change  or  strengthen 
their  community.  The  absence  of  significant  external  interest  in  the 
community  or  threat  to  it  in  the  late  60 's  and  early  70 's  in  Hyde  Park 
meant  that  its  leaders  had  little  need  or  opportunity  to  go  beyond  the 
normal  political  channels  of  state  representatives.  City  Councillors 
and  well -placed  civil  servants  to  deal  with  problems  and  issues.  In 
contrast  to  the  several  Boston  neighborhoods  where  airport  expansion  or 
roadbuilding  threatened  and  where  OEO  money  helped  sustain  a  training 
program  for  taking  on  established  public  policy,  Hyde  Park's  1965-75 
decade  was  a  quiet  one. 

But  busing— court-ordered  desegregation--galvanized  this  community. 
Strong,  widely  supported  leaders  represented  this  community  in  city, 
state  and  national  anti-busing  forums  from  1974  on.  The  citywide 
organization  ROAR  had  a  dependable  vocal,  active  membership  here,  and 
much  of  its  leadership  came  from  this  area.  At  the  same  time,  those  in 
the  community  who  accepted  either  the  rightness  or  inevitability  of  the 
court  order  sought  to  work  as  well,  forming  new  associations  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  process  and  to  reinforce  the  positive  elements  of 
the  change. 

The  tension,  the  heightened  level  of  activity  in  the  community,  and 
the  new  organizations  absorbed  the  time  and  energy  of  hundreds  of  Hyde  Park 
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residents,  drawing  nearly  all  its  leadership  talent  to  this  cause.  The 
Catholic  church,  which  took  an  early  citywide  stand  in  support  of  school 
desegregation  bore  a  particular  burden  during  these  three  years,  as 
priest  and  parishioner  found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  a  schoolyard. 

Yet  the  picture  of  community  resistance,  drawn  out  of  scale  by  the 
media,  is  a  vastly  oversimplified  one.  The  accurate  picture  must  include 
the  extraordinary  administrative  confusion  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
school  system  to  accept  the  court  order  in  time  to  plan  effectively  to 
implement  it.  This  confusion  caused  moderates  to  boycott  schools,  for 
fear  of  the  damages  of  sheer  chaos.  Exaggeration  of  student  fighting-- 
perhaps  endemic  in  city  high  schools--as  "racial  confrontation"  by  a 
media  hungry  for  stories  further  confused  and  angered  the  parents.  The 
individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  implement  the  court  order,  to  preserve 
public  safety  and  protect  children,  often  were  lost  amid  tactical  maneuvers 
by  all  sides  or  baffled  by  shifts  in  "official  school  policy"  and  official 
city,  state  and  federal  policy. 

Such  an  experience  in  community  organization  teaches  a  mixed  lesson 
to  those  who  might  take  on  new  causes.  The  anti-busing  coalition  dealt  at 
all  levels  of  government—and  lost  its  cause.  Those  who  accepted  the 
court  order  and  tried  to  make  desegregation  work  are  still  meeting  and 
planning,  without  broad-based  community  support,  and  with  little  sense 
that  this  issue  is  as  central  to  the  City's  future  as  the  anti -busing 
TOyement  felt  it  to  be.  The  churches,  suffering  division  in  their  ranks 
on  the  issue,  felt  the  appropriateness  of  their  "activist"  role  in  such 
a  divisive  social  issue  was  questioned,  making  any  future  activism 
problematic. 
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This  experience  lends  a  note  of  caution  to  any  effort  to  renew  Hyde 
Park's  physical  resources  and  spirit.  A  battle  was  lost.  Many  leaders  were 
defeated  on  a  passionately  felt  cause.  Without  the  track  record  of  other 
communities  which  won  some  of  their  battles  with  the  outside  forces  of  change 
(in  highway  and  urban  renewal  disputes)  this  community  felt  this  loss  keenly, 
and  was  left  with  depleted  resources  and  a  sense  of  frustration  about  the 
efficacy  of  community  action. 

One  caveat,  given  the  situation  described  above,  is  that  the  articulation 
of  an  issue  such  as  unemployment  and  declining  purchasing  power  as  has  been 
identified  in  this  study,  could  further  itensify  this  frustration. 

The  goal  that  this  proposal  seeks  to  meet  is  that  of  restoring  and  inten- 
sifying the  vigor  to  the  community's  groups  and  institutions.  This  section  will, 
in  the  future,  delineate  a  course  of  action  that  will  attempt  to  use  the  salient 
problems  facing  Hyde  Park  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  were  created  in  the  last  seven 
years,  and  to  provide  an  avenue  of  involvement  for  the  residents  of  Hyde  Park  that 
will  be  the  key  for  revitalization. 
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IX.  Summary  of  Project  Components 


I.  Cleary  Square; 

*  Creation  of  Special  Purpose  District 

*  Construction  of  Transportation  Terminal/Police  Station 

*  Construction  of  mixed-use  municipal  facility/Civic  Center 

— recreation  programs 

— -community  sollege  evening  classes 

— centralized  City  services  (Little  City  Hall,  HIP,  YRC) 

— job  placement/ job  training  center 

— hearing  room 

— -outdoor  amphitheater 

*  Construction  of  new  bridge  over  Penn  Central  railroad  by: 

a. extension  of  Winthrop  Street  or 
b. extension  of  Dana  Avenue 

*  Construction  of  two  125  unit  elderly  housing  projects 

a. Summer  Street  ^nd 

b. former  site  of  Allis-Chalmer 

*  Strong  Neighborhood  Business  District  Program 

*  Attraction  of  magnet  store 

II.  Economic  Development; 

*  Full  utilization  of  IDFA/EDIC  Bond  raising  capacities 

*  Industrial  tax  subsidy  Chapter  121  B 

*  Technical  Development  Corporation 

*  Development  of  Industrial  Park  at  Readville  Yards 

— release  of  property  for  sale  by  Amtrak 

— market  location  in  private  sector 

■ — assist  in  final  financial  package  via  bond  issue  and 

121  B  tax  agreement 
— reconstruction  of  access  road  into  site 
— upgrade  utility  systems 

*  Upgrade  Penn  Central  Mainline 

*  Improve  commuter  accessibility  via  Midlands  Branch 
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*  Reconstruction  of  Sprague  &nd  West  Streets  bridges 
EII.   Youth  Service  in  Hyde  Park; 

*  Relocation  of  Youth  Resource  Center 

*  Youth  Jobs  Coordinator 

*  Career  programs  coordinated  with  local  industries  and 
Boston  School  Department 

*  Job  information  /referral  capacity 

*  Concentrated  job  development  program 

*  Branch  location  of  Jobs  for  Youth  in  Hyde  Park 

*  Local  Conservation  Corps  program 

*  Full  budgetary  allocations  to  allow  continued  operation 
of  existing  community  programs 

IV.    Medical  and  Dental  Programs: 

*  Renovation  of  George  Robert  White  Health  Clinic  to 
full  service  medical  and  dental  center 

*  Health  Center  Education 
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APPENDIX 


HYDE  PARK  MEDICAL  AKD  DEWTAL  CEIWER 
AND  OUTREACH  SERVICES 


Hyde  Park  exhibits  the  familiar  urban  trend  of  unchanged  expectations 
in  an  atmosphere  of  declining  service  capability.  Residents  have  shown  a 
strong  traditional  preference  for  seeking  health  care  from  private  practices. 
A  study  by  Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  commissioned  by  the 
city  in  197^?  showed  that  71  percent  of  all  ambulatory  medical  care  visits 
were  provided  by  private  physicians  (a  rate  second  only  to  West  Roxbury  in 
the  city)  and  83  percent  of  all  dental  visits  from  the  private  sector.  While 
the  statistics  do  not  specify  the  contribution  of  Hyde  Park  practicianers 
to  the  above  percentages,  it  is  known  that  resident  physicians  and  dentists 
report  that  60  to  65  percent  of  their  visits  respectively  are  from  Hyde  Park 
residents.  The  high  preference  for  private  practice  is  directly  supported 
by  the  lack  of  any  viable  alternatives  within  the  Hyde  Park  community.  Hyde 
Park  is  one  of  only  three  Boston  communities  which  do  not  have  a  city  supported 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  offering  a  full  range  of  medical  services.  The 
one  publicly  supported  institution  is  the  Robert  White  Health  Clinic  which 
provides  only  a  limited  well-baby  and  dental  program.  All  outpatient  and 
emergency  services  are  provided  by  institutions  outside  of  the  area.  Outpatient 
Department^-  utilized  are  mainly  the  Massachusetts  General,  Carney,  and  Boston 
City  hospitals,  while  emergency  services  are  sought  chiefly  at  the  Carney  and 
the  Faulkner  hospitals  (the  Faulkner  has  no  OPD). 

Although  the  Abt  study  evidences  a  mortality  rate  for  Hyde  Park    somewhat 
lower  than  the  national  population  and  immunization  figures  somewhat  above  the 
city  norm,  certain  trends  indicate  that  without  intervention  a  decline  is 
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not  improbable.  Residents  receive  from  2U  to  36  percent  fewer  medical  visits 
tlun  similar  populations  nationally  or  in  prepaid  plans  and  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  fourth  highest  in  the  city  in  197^-  A  study  recently 
completed  by  the  Community  Health  Services  division  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  Boston  comparing  infant  mortality  rates 
for  the  years  I965  -  19^9  and  1970  -  197^  showed  an  increase  from  I3.6 
infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  to  19.2.  All  neighborhbods  which  showed 
an  increase  either  had  no  health  center  f.k),  .had  a  smaller  health  center 
than  was  necessary  to  service  the  neighborhood  population  (l)  or  had  a 
health  center  which  did  not  offer  maternal  care  (l).  All  other  neighborhoods 
which  gained  a  health  center  during  the  above  period  experienced  significant 
declines  in  infant  deaths. 

The  Abt  study  also  clearly  evidenced  the  decline  in  area  private  practices . 
In  197^  there  were  only  ten  dentists  and  sixteen  physicians  practicing  in  the 
community  and  of  the  sixteen  l/S  were  over  the  age  of  6U  and  l/2  were  over  the 
age  of  5^-  Pharmacists  interviewed  indicate  the  decline  is  continuing  with  the 
potential  spin-off  effects  of  declining  pharmaceutical  services.  The  Health 
Planning  Council  for  Greater  Boston,  Inc.  in  I976  showed  even  more  ominous 
figures  noting  only  11  physicians  continuing  to  provide  primary  care  in  the 
area,  7  of  which  are  over  the  age  of  60.  This  indicates  2.9  physicians  per 
10,000  residents,  the  lowest  rate  in  the  entire  central  metropolitan  area. 

The  present  options  are  clear.  Either'  the  decline  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  with  the  eventual  probability  that  most  of  Hyde  Park' s  health  care 
will  either  be  sought  outside  the  community  or  not  provided  at  all,  which 
can  only  stimulate  urban  exodus  and  reduce  community  identification,  or  the 
city  with  the  aide  of  the  federal  government  can  move  to  stabilize  and  increase 
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\    community  services.  This  is  particularly  important  in  an  area  of  gradually 
increasing  percentages  of  elderly  with  whom  rests  the  greatest  burden  for 
geographic  inaccessibility. 

The  promulgation  of  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  providing  primary 
care  to  urban  residents  has  been  an  enormous  success  in  Boston  and  any  long 
or  short  range  planning  must  contemplate  a  "Hyde  Park  Medical  and  Dental 
Center"  providing  convenient  and  timely  access  to  comprehensive  and  preventive 
health  services.  The  Robert  White  Health  Clinic  is  housed  in  a  city  owned 
building  adjoining  Clearly  square  and  is  presently  substantially  under-utilized. 
The  site  is  ideal  in  that  it  is  directly  located  in  an  area  which  is  the 
central  focus  for  planned  revitalization  efforts  in  Hyde  Park  and  would, 

.  at  full  capacity,  attract  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  patient 
visits  per  year.  In  addition  the  community  has  already  developed  an  association 
betuje*^  the  facility  and  health  care.  • 

The  Center  would  provide  a  pediatric  program,  internal  medicine  with 
emphasis  on  the  elderly,  an  obstetrics  and  gynecology  unit  and  increased 
dental  services.  In  addition  the  present  mental  health  program  privately 
operated  and  located  at  the  center  would  be  encouraged  to  expand.  The  center 
would  also  employ  a  health  educator  whose  responsibility  would  be  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  order  to  tie  them  into  center  provided  services 
and  other  resources  within  Boston. 

The  physical  plant  would  be  renovated  to  provide  five  examination  rooms, 
a  small  laboratory,  two  business  offices,  and  a  reception  area. 

Costs  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Physical  renovation $250,000 

Office  Equipment. $15,000 

Medical  Equipment $100,000 

Furniture  and  fixtures ,  .il   35,000 

$390,000 
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Personnel  and  Fringes  (i  year 

start-up) $230,000 

Consultants $  20,000 


$250,000 


The  ultimate  staffing  aim  is  to  have  a  fuU.  time  group  practice  based  in 
Hyde  Park  with  staff  appointed  by  the  participating  hospital.  Eventually 
all  specialists  and  allied  professions  will  be  represented  in  the  practice 
on  a  part  time  or  full  time  basis.  In  addition  special  consultative  staff 
in  the  following  areas  might  be  made  available  to  the  center:  dentistry, 
opthalmology,  radiology,  surgery,  other  specialties  or  medical.  All  non- 
represented specialties  or  services  will  be  provided  by  the  back-up 
participating  hospital( s ) . 

Clearly  any  approach  to  such  a  full  service  provider  must  first  address 
resident's  conceptions.  Moving  tooquickly  without  full  consideration  of  the 
community  perspective  might  only  serve  to  create  community  opposition  to 
"public"  intervention.  As  such  a  phased  program  is  presently  planned.  The 
Greater  Roslindale  Health  Center,  which  although  is  attracts  less  than  seven 
percent  of  its  patient  visits  from  Hyde  Park,  includes  Hyde  Park  in  its 
catchment  area  would  serve  as  the  mechanism  for  which  services  in  the 
community  would  be  gradually  increased.  The  admmnistrstive  structure  would 
involve  a  overall  Board  of  Directors  responsible  for  both  the  Hyde  Park 
and  Roslindale  Center  and  West  Roxbury,  each  would  have  its  own  advisory 
board  made  up  of  community  residents.  The  use  of  Roslindale  would  allow 
a  gradual  build  up  of  offered  services  at  the  Robert  White  to  insure  that 
services  were  increased  gradually  tomeet  adjusting  community  perceptions, 
and  training  for  support  personnel  to  be  drawn  from  the  community. 

In  addition  a  health  educator  would  be  hired  from  Hyde  Park  to  be  a 
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focus  on.  connecting  community  needs  to  service  providers.  Through 
connections  with  day  care  centers,  elderly  groups,  and  teen  centers  this 
position  would  provide  marketing  for  the  center,  create  positive 
community  perceptions,  and  also  serve  to  meet  the  large  need  in  the 
commixnity  for  "preventive"  education.  This  preventive  aspect  would 
serve  to  compliment  the  "responder"  status  of  the  health  center. 
Screening  services  could  also  be  provided  once  a  referral  service  was 
available  at  the  Robert  White.  Such  services  could  be  directly  aimed 
at  the  Hyde  Park  Academy  and  parochial  schools  where  much  of  the  resistance 
to  "public"  intervention. 

In  summation  the  center  would  directly  benefit  the  commercial 
revitalization  of  Clearly  Square,  serve  to  increase  the  general  level 
of  health  within  the  community,  generate  a  higher  level  of  confidence 
within  the  community  that  Hyde  Park  be  able  to  meet  its  own  needs, 
and  serve  as  one  focus  for  human  needs  within  the  community,  all 
contributing  to  a  desired  perspective  that  Hyde  Park  is  a  viable  and 
productive  urban  environ. 
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